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THE FOLLOWING 

« Address to the inhabitants of Quebec-^-^— 
the first petition to the king — the declaration 
to the armies — the second petition to the king 
— and the address to the several states," 

EXTRACTED rROM THE JOURNALS OF CONGRESS, 

Have always been ascribed to the pen of 

Mr. DICKINSON. 



Vol. II. A 




FRIENDS AND FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

We, the DELEGATES of the colonies of' 
IiTew 'Hampshire y Massachusetts-Bay^ Rhade-Isl- 
and and Providence Plantations^ Connecticut^ 
NeW'Torky New-Jersey^ Pennsylvania^ the coun^ 
ties of Mew-Castie, Kent and Sussex on Delaware, 
Maryland^ Firginia^ North-Carolina and Soutb- 
Caraiina^ deputed by the inhabi taints of the said 
colonies, to represent them in a general congress 
at Philadelphia^ in the province of Pennsylvania^ 
to consult together, concerning the best methods 
to obtain redress of our afflicting grievances ; hav- 
ing accordingly assembled, and taken into our most 

• Vide Joumab of Congreis, voL i^ f^gc 5S, 
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serious consideration, the state of public afFairs on 
this continent, have thought proper to address your 
province, as a member therein deeply interested* 



^■^ 



Whek the fortune of war, after a gallant and 
glorious resistance, had Incorporated you with the 
body of English subjects, we rejoiced in the truly 
valuable addition, both on our own and your ac- 
count ; expecting, as courage and generosity are 
naturally united, our brave enemies would become 
our hearty friends, and that the Divine Being would 
bless to you the dispensations of his over-ruling 
providence, by securing to you and your latest pos- 
terity, the inestimable advantages of a free English 
constitution of government, which it is the privi* 
lege of all English subjects to enjoy. 

These hopes were confirmed by the king's 
proclamation, issued in the year 1763, plighting 
the public faith for your full enjoyment of those 
advantages. 



Little did we imagine tliat any succeeding 
ministers would so audaciously and cruelly abuse 
the royal authority, as to witlihold from you the 
fruition of the irrevocable rights, to which you 
were thus justly intitled. 




But since we have lived to see the unexpected 
time« when ministers of this flagicious temper have 
dared to violate the most sacred compacts and ob- 
ligations, and as you, educated under another form 
of government, have artfiilly been kept from dis- 
covering the luispcakablc worth of that form, you 
are now undoubtedly intitled to, we esteem it our 
duty, for the weighty reasons herein- after menti- 
oned, to explain to you some of its most import- 
ant branches, 

** Ik every human society/' says the celebrated 
marquis Beccaria^ " there is an effort continually 
tending to confer on one part the heighth of power 
and happiness, and to reduce the other to the ex- 
treme of weakness and miser)% The intent of good 
laws is to oppose this effort, and to diffuse their 
influence universally and equally," 

Rdlees stimulated by this pernicious " effort,'' 
and subjects, animated by the just *' intent of op- 
posing good laws against it,*^ have occasioned that 
vast variety of events, that fill the histories of so 
many nations. All these histories demonstrate the 
truth of this simple position, that to live by the 
will of one man, or set of men, is the production of 
misery to all men. 
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Om the ioGd IbiiEHfadcn of dtls prisiciplr, ^^g- 
lisbmen reared ap the fibric of thdr eonsdtutioa 
with Mch a strengtlt, as for ages to defy rime^ trran- 
pj^ treacheiT, mlenial sod farcigii wais : and as 
an illnstriojos author* of Tonrpatj pn, herea fter men* 

fiomd, ob^4er>es, ^'* Tfcey gmvc the people of 

their colonics, the form of their own goTemment, 
imd lhi% government, carrymg prosperitr along 
^With it, they have grown great nations in the 
forests they were sent to inhabit*" 

Ix this form, the first grand right is that of the 
people having a share in their own government by 
their representatives chose by themselves, and in 
consequence of being ruled by laws, which they 
themselves approve^ not by edicts of men over whom 
they have no controuL This is a bulw^arfc sur^ 
rounding and defending their propertj^ which by 
their honest cares and labours they have acquired, 
so that no portions of it can legally be taken from 
them, but with their own full and free consent » 
.when they in their judgment deem it just and ne- 
cessary to give them for public services, and pre- 
cisely direct the easiest, cheapest, and most equal 
methods in which they shall be collected. 

The influence of this right extends still farther. 
If money is wanted by rulers who have in any 
manticr oppressed the people, they may retain it, 
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until their grievances are redressed; and thus 
peaceably procure relief, without trusting to de- 
spised petitions, or disturbing the public tranquil- 
lity. 

The next great right is that of trial_byjiiry. 
This provides, that neither life, liberty, nor proper^ 
ty, can be taken from the possessor, until twelve of 
Ms unexceptionable countrymen and peers, of his 
vicinage, who from that neighborhood, may reason- 
ably be supposed to be acquainted with his cha- 
ractcr, and the characters of the witnesses, upon a 
fair trial, and full inquiry, face to face, in open 
court, before as many of the people as choose to 
attend, shall pass their sentence upon oadi against 
lum ; a sentence that cannot injure him, without 
injuring tlieir own reputation, and probably their 
interest also ; as the question may turn on points, 
that, in some degree, concern the general welfare ; 
and if it does not, their verdict may form a prece- il 
dent, that, on a similar trial of their own, may nii- 
litate against themselves. 

Another right relates merely to the liberty of 
the person* If a subject is seized and imprisoned, 
though by order of government, he may, by virtue 
^f this right, immediately obtain a writ, termed a 
^^ttfih^as^rpus^ from a judge, whose sworn duty it 

' . i ^ 
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is to grant it> and thereupon procure any illegal re- 
straint to be quickly inquired into, and rcdressedii 

A FOURTH right is th^t of holding lands by the 
tenure of easy rents, and not by rigorous and op- 
pressive services^ frequently forcing the possessors 
from their families and their business^ to perform 
what ought to be done, in all well regulated states^ 
by men hired for the purpose. 

The last right we shall mention, regards the 
freedom of tlie press. The importance of this con- 
sists, besides the advancement of truth, science, 
morality, and arts in general, in its diffusion of 
liberal sentiments on the administration of go* 
vernment, its ready communication of thoughts 
betwoen subjects, and its consequential promotj* 
on of union among them, whereby oppressive offi- 
cers are shamed or intimidated, into more honour- 
able and just modes of conducting affairs. 

These are the invaluable rights, that form a con- 
siderable part of our mild system of government ; 
that, sending its equitable energy through all ranks 
and classes of men, defends the poor from the rich^ 
the weak from the powerful, the industrious from 
the rapacious, the peaceable from the violent, the 
tenants from the lords, and all from their superiors. 
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These are the rights, without which a peopt 
cannot be free and happy, and under the protecting* I 
and incouraging influence of which, these colonies 
have hitherto so amazingly flourished and increas- 
ed. These are the rights, a profligate ministry are 
now strivings by force of arms^ to ravish from us^ 
and which we are, with one mind, resolved never to 
resign, but with our lives. 



These are the rights, you are intitled to, and 
ought at this moment in perfection to exercise. 
And what is offered to you by the late act of parlia- j 
ment in their place ? Liberty of conscience in your j 
religion ? Nop God gave it to you ; and the tem- 
poral powers with which you have been and are 
I connected, firmly stipulated for your enjoyment of \ 
^■t* If laws divine, and human, could secure it 
^ngainst the despotic caprices of wicked men, it was ' 
^secured before. Are the French laws, in civil cases 
restored ? It seems so. But observe the cauti- 
ous kindness of the ministers, who pretend to be 
' your benefactors. The words of the statute are — 
that those *' laws shall be the rule, until they shall 
be varied or altered by any ordinances of the govern- 
or and counciL** Is the '* certainty and lenity of | 
c eriminal law of England and its benefits and 
vantages," commended in the said statute, and 
d to ** have been sensibly felt by you,'* secured 

TOL- lU B 





to* you and your descen dents ? No. They too are 
subjected to arbitrary *' alterations'*^ by the govern- 
or and council ; and a power is expressly reserved 
of appointing *' such courts of rrimma/, civii^ and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as shall be thought pro- 
per," Such is the precarious tenure of mere will^ 
by which you hold your lives and religion* The 
crown and its ministers, arc irapowered as far as 
they could be by parliament , to establish even the 
inquisition itself among you. Have you an assem- 
bly composed of worthy men, elected by your- 
selves, and in whom you can, confide, to make laws 
for you, to watch over your welfare, and to direct 
in what quantity, and in what manner, your money 
shal 1 be taken from y ou ? No* ►T he power of mak- 
ing laws for you is lodged in the governor and coun- 
cil, all of them dependent upon, and removeable 
at the pleasure of a minister. Besides, another 
late statute, made without your consent, has sub- 
jected you to the impositions of excise; the horror 
of all free states ; thus ^Testing your , property 
from you by the most odious of taxes, aud laying 
open to insolent tax-gatherers, houses, the scenes 
of domestic peace and comfort, and called the cas- 
tles of English subjects in the books of their law. 
And in the very act for altering your government, 
and intended to flatter you, you ^re not authorised 
to *' assess, levy or apply any rates and taxes ^ but 
for the inferior purposes of making raads^ and erect- 



ing and rep^iriug pud lie buildings^ or for other iacai 
conveniences, within your respective towns and 

districts/' Why this degrading distinction i 

Ought not tlie property honestly acquired by Ca- 
nadians to be held as sacred as that of Engttsb- 
men ? Have not Canadians sense enough to attend 
to any other public affairs, than gathering stones 
from one place and piling them up in another ? Un- 
happy people ! who are not only injured, but insult- 
ed* Nay more ! — With such a superlative con- 
tempt of your understanding and spirit has an inso- 
lent ministry presumed to think of you, our respect- 
able fellow subjects, according to the information 
we have received, as firmly to persuade themselves 
that your gratitude, for the injuries and insults they 
have recently ofiered to you, will engage you to 
take up arms, and render yourselves the ridicule 
and detestation of the world, by becoming tools, in 
iheir hands, to assist them in taking that freedom 
from us, which they have treacherously denied to 
you ; the unavoidable consequence of which at- 
tempt, if successful, would be the extinction of all 
hopes of you or your posterity being ever restor- 
ed to freedom : for idiocy itself cannot believe, 
that, when their drudgery is performed, they will 
treat you with less cruelty than they have us^ who 
are of the same blood with themselves* 
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What would your countryman, the immortal 
Monusquicu^ have said to such a plan of domina* 
tion, as has been framed for you ? Hear his words, 
with an intenseness of thought suited to the iraport* 

ance of the subject, ** In a free state, every 

man, who is supposed a free agent, ought ta be 
concerned in his own government: therefore the 
legislative should reside in the whole body of the 

people^ or their representatives**^ ^* The poUti- 

cal liberty of the subject is a tranquility of mind^ 
arising from the opinion each person has of his 
safety. In order to have this liberty, it is requi- 
site the government be so constituted, as that one 
man need not be afraid of another. When the 
power of making laws and the power of executing 
them, are united in the same person, or in the same 
body of magistrates, there can be no liberty ; be- 
cause apprehensions may arise, lest the same mo- 
narch or senate should enact tyrannical lawsj to 
execute them in a tyrannical manner," 

** The power oi judging should be exercised by 
persons taken from the body of the people^ at cer- 
tain times of the year, and pursuant to a form and 
manner pescribed by law. There is no liberty^ if 
the power oi judging be not separated from the le- 
gislative and executive powers." 
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** Military men belong to a profession^ which 

may be useful^ but is often dangerous;' ' " The 

enjoyment oi liberty^ and even its support iind pre- 
servation, consists in every man's being allowed to 
speak his thoughts, and lay open his sentiments,** 

Apply these decisive maxims, sanctified by the 
authority of a name which all Europe reveres, to \ r 
your own state. You have a governor, it may be 
urged, vested with the executive powers, or the ^ow- 
tmoi administration : in him, and in your conncil, 
is lodged the power of making laws* — You have 
judges^ w^ho are to decide every cause affecting your 

lives, liberty or property. Here is, indeed ^ an 

iippearance of the several powers being separated 
2LiiA distributed into different hands, for checks one 
upon another; the only effectual mode ever invent- 
ed by the wit of men, to promote their freedom and 
prosperity- But scorning to be illuded by a tinsel- 
ed outside, and exerting the natural sagacity of 
Frenchmen^ examine the specious devicCj and yon 
will find it, to use an expression of holy wTit, " a 
whited sepulchre/^ for burjing your lives, liberty 
and property. 

Your Judges^ and your legislative council^ as it 
iscailed, are dependent on your governor^ and he is 
dependent on the servant of the crown in Qreat-Bri- 
tain, The legislative^ executive^ and judging 



powers are ^// moved by the nods of a minister, — 
Privileges and immunities last no longer than his 
smiles. When he frowns, their feeble forms dis- 
solve. Such a treacherous ingenuity has been ex- 
erted in drawing up the code lately offered you» 
tluit every sentence, beginning with a benevolent 
pretension, concludes with a destructive power; and 
the substance of the whole^ divested of its smooth 
words, 13 — that the crown and its minister^ sh^U 
be as absolute throughout jour extended province* 
as the despots of Asia or Africa* What can pro- 
tect your property from taxing edicts, and the rapa- 
city of necessitous and cruel masters j your persons 
from letters de catcbet^ goals, dungeons, and op- 
pressive services ? your lives and general liberty 
from arbitrary and unfeeling rulers ? we defy you, 
casting your view upon every side, to discover a 
single circumstance, promising from any quarter 
the faintest hope of liberty to you or your posteri- 
ty, but from an mtjre adoption into the union of 
lliese colonies. 

What advice would the truly great man before 
mentioned, that advocate of freedom and humanity, 
give you^ was he now living, and knew that we, 
your numerous and powerful neighbours, animated 
by a just love of our invaded rights, and united by 
tJie indissoluble bands of affection and interest, call- 
ed upon you, by every obligation of regard for 



yourseire^^d your children, as we now do, to joifi 
us in our righteous contest, to make common cause 
with us therein, and take a noble cliance for emerg- 
ing from a humiliating subjection under govern* 
ors, intendents, and military tyrants, into the firm 
rank and condition of Englhb freemen, whose cus- 
tom it is, derived from tlieir ancestors, to make 
those tremble J who dare to tliink of making them 
miserable ? 

Would not this be the purport of his address ? 
** seize the opportunity presented to you by Provi- 
dence itself. You have been conquered into liberty^ 
if you act as you ought. This work is not of man. 
You are a small people^ compared to those who 
with open arms invite you into a fellowship. — — A 
iiioment*s reflection should convince you which 
will be most for your interest and happiness, to 
have all the rest of Norths America your unalterable 
friends, or your inveterate enemies. The injuries i 
ot Basion have roused and associated every colony, i 
from No^a-Scatia to Geargia. Your province is 
ihe only link wanting to complete the bright and 
strong chain of union. Nature has joined your 
country to theirs. Do you join your political inte- 
rests. For their own sakes, they never will desert 
or betray you- Be assured, that the happiness of a 
people inevitably depends on their liberty, and 
their spirit to assert it. The value and extent of 
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the advantages tendered to you are imml^nse. 

ven grant you may not discover them to be bless- 

ings, after they have bid you an eternal adieu," 

We are too well acquainted with the liberality 
of sentiment distinguishing your nation^ to imagine 
that difference of religion will prejudice you against 
a hearty amity with us- You know, that the tran^ 
scendent nature of freedom elevates those who 
unite in her cause, above all such low minded in- 
firmities. The S^wiss cantons furnish a memorable 
proof of this truth. Their union is composed of 
roman catholic and protectant states, living in the 
utmost concord and peace with one another, and 
thereby enabled, ever since they bravely vindicated 
their freedom, to defy and defeat every tyrant that 
has invaded them* 

Should there be any among you, as there gene- 
rally are in all societies, who prefer the favours of 
ministers, and their own private interests, to the 
welfare of their country, the temper of such selfish 
persons will render them incredibly active in op- 
posing all public-spirited measures, from an ex- 
pectation of being well rewarded for their sordid 
industry, by their superiors ; but we doubt not you 
will be upon your guard against such men^ and not 
sacrifice the liberty and happiness of the whole 



Canadian people and their posterity, to gratify the 
avarice and ambition of individuals. 

f 
We do not ask you, by this address^ to commence 
acts of hostility against the government of our com-: 
mon sovereign. We only invite you to consult 
your own glory and welfare, and not to suffer your* 
selves to be inveigled or intimidated by infamous 
ministers, so far, as to become the instruments of 
their cruelty and despotism ; but to unite w ith us 
in one social compact, formed on the generous prin^ 
ciples of equal liberty, and cemented by such an ex- 
change of beneficial and endearing offices as to ren- 
der it perpetual. Iq order to complete this highly 
desirable union, we submit it to your consideration^ 
whether it may not be expedient for you to meet 
together in your several towns and districts, and 
elect deputies, who afterwards meeting in a provin- 
cial congress, may choose delegates, to represent 
your province in the continental congress, to be held 
U PMiade/pbia^ on the tenth day olMay^ 1775. 



In this present congress, beginning on th^Jifth 
of the last month, and continued to this day, it has 
been, with universal pleasure, and an unanimous 
vote, resolved, that we should consider the violation 
of your rights, by the act for altering the govern- 
ment of your province, as a violation of our own, 
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and that you should be invited to accede to our con- 
federation, which has no other objects than the per- 
fect security of the natural and civil rights of all the 
constituent members, according to their respective 
circumstances, and the preservation of a happy and 
lasting connection with Great-Brttain^ on the salu- 
tary and constitutional principles herein before men- 
tioned. For effecting these purposes, we have ad- 
dressed an humble and loyal petition to his majes- 
ty, praying relief of our and your grievances ; and 
have associated to stop all importations from Great- 
Britain and Ireland^ after the ^r^/ day of Decem- 
ber^ and all exportations to those kingdoms and the 
ff^esi' Indies after the tenth day of next September : 
unless the said grievances are redressed, ^ 

"ipprove our equitable and necessary measures, to 
add yourselves to us, to put your fate, w^henever 
you suffer injuries which you are determined to op^ 
pose, not on the small influence of your single pro- 
vince, but on the consoHdated powers of Norths 
America i and may grant to our joint exertions, an 
event as happy as our cause is just, is the fervent 
prayer of us, your sincere and affectionate friends 
and fellow-subjects. 

By order of the congress^ 
HENRY MIDDLETON, President, 




THE 



PETITION OF CONGRESS- 



TO THE 



KING^s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGNr 

We your majesty*s faithful subjects of the 
colonics of New -Hampshire^ Massachusetts-Bay^ 
Rb^de-lsiandH^nd Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
mt^ NeW'Tork^ Nrm- Jersey^ Penmyhania^ the 
counties o{ Ne^jj-Castie^ Kenty and Sussex on Dela- 
vfare, Maryland, Firgtnia^ North-Carolina^ and 
Smtib'Carolina^ in behalf of ourselves and the inha- 
bitants of these colonies, who have deputed us to 
represent them in general congress, by this our 
humble petition, beg leave to lay our grievances 
^-^fore the throne. 
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A standing army has been kept in these colonies, 
ever since the conclusion of the late war, without 
the consent of our assemblies ; and this army, with 
ft considernblc naval armament has been employed 
to inforcc the collection of taxes* 

The authority of the commander in chief, and 
under him of the brigadiers-general has, in time of 
peace, been rendered supreme in all the civil go- 
vernments in Amerita* 

The commander in chief of all your majesty's 
forces in N^ortb^JmericahRS^ in time of peace, been 
iippoiuted governor of a colony. 

The charges of usual offices have been greatly 
increased ; andj new, expensive and oppressive 
offices have been multiplied. 

The judges of admiralty and vice-admiralty 
courts > are impowered to receive their salaries and 
fees from the effects condemned by themselves. 

The officers of the customs are impowered to 
break open and enter houses without the authority 
of any civil magistrate founded on legal information* 

The judges of courts of common law have been 
made intircly dependent on one part of the legisla- 
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ture for their salaries, as well as for the duration of 
their commissioas. 

Cquncellors holding their commissions dur- 
ing pleasure, exercise legislative authority* 

Humble and reasonable petitions from the re- 
presentatives of the people have been fruitless. 

The agents of the people have been discounte- 
nanced, and governors have been instructed to pre- 
, vent the payment of t|}eir ^^l^aries* 

Assemblies have been repeatedly and injuri- 
ously dissolved. 

Commence has been burthened with many use- 
less and oppressive restrictions* 

By several acts of parliament made in th^/aurfb^ 
Jifib^ sixth^ s€^€7itby and eigjjtb years of your ma- 
jesty's reign, duties are imposed on us, for the pur- 
pose of raising a revenue \ and the powers of admi- 
ralty and vice-admiralty courts are extended be- 
yond their ancient limits, w hereby our property is 
taken from us v^^ithout our consent, the trial by jury 
in many civil cases is abolished, enormous forfeit- 
ures are incurred for slight offences, vexatious in- 
formers, are exempted from paying damages, to 
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ley are juftly liable, and oppressi^Tr secu- 
rity is required from owners^ before they are allows 
ed to defend their right- 
Box h houses of parliament have resolved, that 
colonists may be tried in England^ for offences al- 
ledged to have been committed in America^ by vi 
tue of a statute passed in the thirty -fifth year 
Henry the eighth ; and in consequence thereof 
tempts have been made toinforce that statute, 

A statute was passed in the twelfth year of yo 
majesty's reign, directing, that persons chargei 
with committing any oflcncc therein described^ in 
any place out of the realm, may be indicted and tri- 
ed for the same, in any shire or county within the 
realm, whereby inhiibitants of these colonies may, 
in sundry cases by that statute made capital, b 
deprived of a trial by their peers of the vicinage. 
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In the last session of parliament, an act was pass* 
ed for blocking up the harbour of Boston / another 
impowering the governor of the Massacbusetts^Bay 
to send persons indicted for murder in that proi^l 
vince, to another colony, or even to Great-Britain^* 
for trial, whereby such offenders may escape legal 
punishment ; a third for altering the chartered con- 
stitution of government in that province ; and a 
fourth for extending the limits o( ^tetc^, abolish- 




ing the English^ and restoring the French laws, 
whereby great numbers of Britisb freemen arc sub- 
jected to the latter, and establishing an absolute go- 
verment and the Roman catholic religion through- 
out those vast regions^ that border on the westerly 
and northerly boundaries of the free^ protestant, 
English settlements ; and a fifth for the better pro- 
viding suitable quarters for officers and soldiers in 
his majesty's service in North-America* 

To a sovereign, who glories in the name of Sri- 
ton; the bare recital of these acts must^ we pre- 
sume, justify the loyal subjects who fly to the foot 
of his throne, and implore his clemency for pro- 
tection against them, 

Fkom this destructive system of colony adminis- 
tration, adopted since the conclusion of the last war, 
have flowed those distresses, dangers, fears, and 
jealousies J that overwhelm your majesty's dutiful 
colonists with affliction : and we defy our most sub- 
tle and inveterate enemies to trace the unhappy 
differences between Great-Britain and these colo- 
nies, from an earlier period, or from other causes, 
than we have assigned. Had they proceeded on 
our part from a restless levity of temper, unjust im- 
pulses of ambition, or artful suggestions of sediti- 
ous persona, we should merit the opprobrious terms 
frequently bestowed upon us by those we revere- 
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But so far from promoting innovaticHis, we have 
only opposed them ; and can be charged with no 
offence, unless it be one to receive injuries, and be 
scEsible of them. 



Had our Creator been pleased to give us cxist^ 
ence in aland of slavery, the sense of our condition 
might have been mitigated by ignorance and habit. 
But, thanks be to his adorable goodness, we were 
born the heirs of freedom, and ever enjoyed our 
right under the auspices of your royal ancestors^ 
whose family was seated on the British throne tq 
rescue and secure a pious and gallant nation from 
the popery and despotism of a superstitious and in* 
esorable tyrant. Your majesty, we are confident, 
justly rejoices that your title to tlic crown is thus 
founded on the title of your people to liberty ; and 
therefore we doubt not but your royal wisdom 
must approve the sensibility, that teaches your sub- 
jects anxiously to guard the blessing, they receiv- 
ed from Divine Providence, and thereby to prove 
the performance of that compact, ivhich elevated 
the illustrious house of Brunswick to the imperial 
dignity it now possesses* 

The apprehension of being degraded into a state 
of servitude, from the pre-eminent rank of EtigUsb 
freemen, while our minds retain tlie strongest love 
of liberty, and clearly fore -see the miseries preparing 
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ifor as and our posterity, excites emotions in our 
breasts, which thou^ we cannot describC) we 
should not wish to conceal. Feeling as men, and 
thinking- as subjects in the manner we do, silence 
would be disloyalty. By giving this faithful inform- 
ation, we do all in our power to promote the great 
objects of your royal cares, the tranquillity of your 
government, and the welfare of your people. 

Duty to your majesty, and regard for the pre- 
servation of ourselves and our posterity, the pri- 
mary obligations of nature and society, command 
us to intreat your royal attention; and as your ma- 
jesty enjoys the signal distinction of reigning over 
freemen, we apprehend the language of freemen 
cannot be displeasing. Your royal indignation, 
we hope, will rather fall on those designing and 
dangerous men, who daringly interposing them- 
selves between your royal person and your fuithiul 
subjects, and for several years past incessantly em- 
ployed to dissolve the bonds of society, by abusing 
rour majesty's authority, misrepresenting your 
American subjects, and prosecuting the most des- 
perate and irritating projects of oppression, have at 
length compelled us, by the force of accumulated 
injuries, too severe to be any longer tolerable, to 
disturb your majesty's repose by our complaints. 
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These sentiments are extorted from hearts, tliat 
much more willingly would bleed in your maJesty^s 

service. Yet so greatly have we been misrepre- 

sented, that a necessity has been alledged of taking 
our property from us without our consent, ** to de- 
fray the charge of the administration of justice, the 
support of civil government, and the defence^ pro- 
tection, and security of the colonies,'' But we beg 
leave to assure your majesty, that such provision 
has been, and will be made for defraying the two 
first articles, as has been and shall be judged, by 
the legislatures of the several colonies, just and 
suitable to their respective circumstances : and for 
the defence, protection, and security of the colo- 
nies > their militias, if properly regulated^ as they 
earnestly desire may immediately be done, would 
be fully sufficient, at least in times of peace; and 
in case of war, your faithful colonists will be ready 
and willing^ as they ever have been, when consti- 
tutionally required, to demonstrate their loyalty to 
your majesty, by exerting their most strenuous ef- 
forts in granting supplies, and raising forces, 

Yielding to no Briiisb subjects in affectionate at- ' 
tachment to your majesty's person, family, and go* 
vernment, we too dearly prize the privilege of ex- 
pressing that attachment by those proofs, that are 
honourable to the prince who receives them, and 
to the people who give them, ever to resign it to 
any body of men upon earth. 
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Hai> we been permitted to enjoy, in quiet^ the in- 
heritance left us by our fore -fathers, we should, at 
tkia time, have been peaceably, cheerfully^ and use- 
fullj' employed in recommending ourselves, by 
every testimony of devotion, to your majesty, and 
«f veneration to the state, from which we derive 

I our origin. But though now exposed to unex- 
kcted and unnatural scenes of distress, by a con- 
dition with that nation, in whose parental guid- 
■ce on all important affairs we have hitherto, with 
Hia! reverence, constantly trusted, and therefore 
Gail derive no instruction in our present unhappy 
and perplexing circumstances from any former ex- 
rience ; yet, we doubt not, the purity of our 
mtention, and the integrity of our conduct, will jus- 
jfj us at that grand tribunal, before which all man- 
d most submit to judgment- 

WE ASK BUT FOR PEACE, LIBERTY, 

^ND SAFETY. We wish not a diminution of 

prerogative! nor do we solicit the grant of any 

ew right in our favour, Your royal authority 

rer us, and our connection with Great-Britain^ 

|re shall always carefully iuid zealously endeavour 

I support and maintain. 

Filled with sentiments of duty to your majesty, 
&d of affection to our parent state, deeply impress- 
ed by Qur education, and strongly confirmed by our 
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. >. -.verity of these 

• ;n only to obtain 

.:" from fears and 

^ >:;m of statutes and 

. ..^se of the late war, 

/.; extending the 

V and vice-admirahy 
:• Britain for oftences 

: America affecting 

::ttS'Bay — and altering 

, -ding the limits of ^le- 

.-. hich system, the harmo- 

:.»/ and these colonies, so 

^>sof both, and so ardently 

/. the usual intercourses will 

•^,;. In the magnanimity and 

^ , and parliament, we confide 

^ .her grievances, trusting, that 

. , \:r apprehensions are removed, 

•, will prove us not unworthy of 

. »^^ been accustomed, in our hap- 

. .^ . For appealing to that Being, 

s vvughly the hearts of his creatures, 

I'vrcss* ^hat our councils have been 

.>> other motive, than a dread of im- 

. ,. v.ction. 

,< then, most gracious sovereign, in the 
=1 vour faithful people in America^ with 



the utmost humility to implore you, for the honour 
of AIniighty God, whose pure religion, our ene- 
mies are undermining; for your glory/which can 
be advanced only by rendering your subjects happy, 
and keeping them united^ for the interests of your 
family depending on an adherence to the principles 
that enthroned it ; for the safety and welfare of your 
kingdoms and dominions, threatened with almost 
unavoidable dangers and distresses, that your ma- 
jesty, as the loving father of your whole people, 
connected by the same bonds of law, loyalty, faith, 
and blood, though dwelling In various countries, 
will not suifer the transcendent relation formed by 
these ties to be farther violated, in uncertain ex- 
pectation of effects, that if attained, n^ver can com- 
pensate for the calamities, through which they must 
be gained. 

We therefore most earnestly beseech your ma- 
jesty, that your royal authority and interposition 
may be used for our relief, and that a gracious an- 
swer may be given to this petition* 

That your majesty may enjoy everj^ felicity, 
through a long and glorious reign over loyal and 
happy subjects, and that your decendents may In- 
herit your prosperity and dominions till time shall 
be no more, is, and always will be, our sincere 
*nd fervent praj er. 





^ The address of congress to the king, is penned with extraordinary force 
and animation, in many parts rising to a very high strain of eloquence. 

** It is difficult to conceive how this address could be read without exciting 
in the breasts, even of the most obdurate, strong emotions of cmnpnnctioa and 
remorse.** Bel8ham*s Memoirs of the reign of Geo. 3. page 6$* 




If it was possible for men, who exercise their 
reason to believe, that tlie Divine Author of our 
existence intended a part of the human race to hold 
an absolute property in, and an unbounded power 
over others, marked out by his infinite goodness 
aad wisdom, as the objects of a legal domination 
never rightfully resistible, however severe and op- 
press! ve» the inhabitants of these colonies might at 
least require from the parliament of Great-Britain 
aome evidence, that this dreadful authority over 
ihem has been granted to that body. But a rever- 
ence for our great Creator, principles of humanity, 
and the dictates of common sense, must convince 



all those who reflect upon the subject, that govern* 
ment was instituted to promote the welfare of man- 
kind, and ought to be adniinistered for the attain- 
ment of that end. The legislature of Great- Britain^ 
however, stimulated by an Inordinate passion for a 
power not only unjustifiable, but which they know 
to be peculiarly reprobated by the very constitution 
of that kingdom, and desperate of success in any 
mode of contest, where regard should be had to 
truth, law, or right, have at length, deserting those, 
attempted to effect their cruel and impolitic purpose 
of enslaving these colonies by violence, and have 
thereby rendered it necessary for us to close with 
their last appeal from reason to arms. Yet, how- 
ever blinded that assembly may be, by their intern* 
perate rage for unlimited domination, so to slight 
justice and the opinion of mankind, we esteem our- 
selves bound by obligations of respect to the rest of 
the world, to make known the justice of our cause. 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the island of 
Great-Britain^ left their native land, to seek on 
these shores a residence for civil and religious free- 
dom. At the expence of their blood, at the haz- 
ard of their fortunes, without the least charge to 
the country from which they removed, by unceas- 
ing labour and an unconquerable spirit, they eflect- 
cd settlements in the distant and inhospitable wilds 
of America^ then filled with numerous and warlike 



nations of barbarians. — Societies or governments, 
rested with perfect legislatures, were formed under 
charters from the crowm, and an harmonious inter- 
course was established between the colonies and the 
kingdom from which they derived their origin. 
The mutual benefits of this union became in a short 
time so extraordinary, as to excite astonishment. 
It is universally confessed, that the-amazing In- 
crease of the wealth, strength, and navigation of the 
realm, arose from this source ; and the minister, 
-who so wisely and successfully directed the mea- 
sures of Great-Britain in the late war, publicly de- 
clared, that these colonies enabled her to triumph 

over her enemies, Towards the conclusion of 

that war, it pleased our sovereign to make a change 

in his counsels. From that fatal moment, the 

aftairs of the British empire began to fall into con- 
fusion, and gradually sliding from the summit of 
glorious prosperity to which they had been ad vane* 
td by the virtues and abilities of one man, are at 
length distracted by the convulsions, that now shake 

it to its deepest foundations. The new ministry 

finding the brave foes of Britain^ though frequent- 
ly defeated, yet still contending, took up the unfor- 
tunate idea of granting them a hasty peace, and of 
tlien subduing her faithful friends, 



These devoted colonies were judged to be in 
such a state, as to present victories without blood- 
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shed, and nil the easy etnoluments 6f stat\iteab>e 
plunder, — The iininteiTupted tenor of their peace* 
able and respectful behaviour from the beginning 
of colonization, their dutiful, zealous, and useftil 
services during the war, though so recently and 
amply acknowledged in the most honourable man- 
ner by his majesty, by the late king, and by par- 
liament, could not save them from the meditated 
innovations. — Parliament was influenced to adopt 
the pernicious project, and assuming a new power 
over them, have in the course of eleven years given 
such decisive specimens of the spirit and conse- 
quences attending this power, as to leave no doubt 
concerning tlie effects of acquiescence under it* 
They have undertaken to give and grant our mo- 
ney without our consent j though we have ever exer- 
cised an exclusive right to dispose of our own pro- 
perty ; statutes have been passed for extending the 
jurisdiction of courts of admiralty and vice-admi- 
raity beyond their ancient limits ; for depriving us 
of the accustomed and inestimable privilege of trial 
by jury in cases affecting both life and property ; 
for suspending the legislature of one of the colo- 
nies ; for interdicting all commerce to the capital 
of another ; and for altering fundamentally the 
form of government established by charter, and se- 
cured by acts of its own legislature solemnly con- 
firmed by the crown ; for exempting the '* mur- 
derers** of colonists from legal trial, and in effect. 
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frolii punishment ; for erecting in a neighbouring 
province, acquired by the joint arms of Great^Bru 
iain and America^ a despotiBm dangerous to ouij 
very existence ; and for quartering soldiers upon 
the colonists in time of profound peace. It has alsc 
been resolved in parliament, that colonists charged 
with committing certain ofiences^ shall be transport^ 
ed to England iQ be tried. 
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But why should we enumerate our injuries in 
detail I By one statute it is declared, that parliaMj 
ment can *' of right make laws to bind us in ali, 
ases wjbatsaever.^* What is to defend us against s(3 
enormous, so unlimited a power ? Not a single man 
of those who assume it» is chosen by us ^ or is sub«J 
ject to our controul or influence ; but on the con#l 
trary, they are all of them exempt from the opera*] 
tion of such laws, and an American revenue, if not 
Idiverted from the ostensible purposes for which it j 
\& raised, would actually ligliten their own burdens 
in proportion, as they increase ours. We saw th©J 
misery to which such despotism would reduce us# 
We for ten years incessantiy and ineffectually be* 
lieged the throne as supplicants ; we reasoned^ wel 
remonstrated with parliament in the most mild and j 
decent language. 



AnMiNisTBAxroN sensible that we should re- 
gard these oppressive measure^ ai freemen ought 
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to do, sent over fleets and armies to inforce thera. 
The indignation of the Amerhaiu was roused, it is 
true ; but it was the indignation of a virtuous, loy- 
al, and afiectionate people. A congress of delegates 
from the united colomes was assembled at Phila- 
delpbia^ on the Jiftb day of last September, We 
resolved again to oflfer an humble and dutiful peti- 
tion to the king, and also addressed our fellow sub- 
jects of Great-Britain^ We have pursued every 
temperate, every respectful measure ; we have 
even proceeded to break oif our commercial inter- 
course with our fellow subjects, as the last peacea- 
ble admonition, that our attachment to no nation 
upon earth should supplant our attachment to 
liberty. — This, we flattered ourselves, was the ulti- 
mate step of the controversy : but subsequent events 
have sheuTi, how vain was this hope of finding mo- 
deration in our enemies- 



Seveeal threatening expressions against the 
colonies were inserted in his majesty's speech ; our 
petition, tho' we were told it was a decent one, and 
that his majesty had been pleased to receive it gra- 
ciously, and to promise laying it before bis parlia- 
mem, was huddled into both houses among a bun- 
dle of Amtrican papers^ and there neglected. The 
lords and commons in their address, io the month 
of Fekruary^ said, that '*a rebellion at that time 
ptually exiiilcd w ithin the province of Massaebu* 
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setts-Bay; and that those concerned in it, had 
been countenanced and encouraged by unlawful 
combinations and engagements, entered into by 
his majesty's subjects in several of the other colo- 
nies ; and therefore they besought his majesty, 
that he would take the most effectual measures to 
inforce due obedience to the laws and authority of 
the supreme legislature." — Soon after, the com- 
mercial intercourse of whole colonies, with foreign 
countries, and with each other, was cut oflFs by an 
act of parliament ; by another, several of them 
were intirely prohibited from the fisheries in the seas 
near their coasts, on which they alway& depended 
for their sustenance ; and large re-inforcements of 
ships and troops were immediately sent over to 
general Gage. 

Fruitless were all the intreaties, arguments, 
and eloquence of an illustrious band of the most 
distinguished peers and commoners, who nobly 
and strenuously asserted the justice of our cause, to 
stay, or even to mitigate the heedless fury with 
which these accumulated and unexampled outrages 
were hurried on. — Equally fruitless was the inter- 
ference of the city oi London^ of Bristol^ and many 
other respectable towns in our favour. Parliament 
adopted an insidious manoeuvre calculated to divide 
us, to establish a perpetual auction of taxations 
where colony should bid against colony, all of them 



oninformed what ransom would redeem their lives ; 
and thus to extort from us, at the point of the bayo- 
net, the unknown sums that should be sufficient to 
gratify^ if possible to gratify, ministerial rapacity, 
with the miserable indulgence left to us of raising 
in our own mode, the prescribed tribute. What 
terms more rigid and humiliating could have been 
dictated by remorseless victors to conquered ene- 
mies ^ In our circumstances to accept them, would 
be to deserve them. 



Soon after the intelligence of these proceedin 
arrived on this continent, general Gage^ who in the 
course of the last year had taken posession of the 
town of Boston^ in the province of Massachusetts^ 
Hay^ and still occupied it as a garrison, on the 19th 
day ofJpril^ sent out from that place a large detach- 
ment of his army, who made an unprovoked assault 
on the inhabitants of the said province, at the town 
of Lexington^ as appears by the affidavits of a great 
number of persons, some of whom were officers 
and soldiers of that detachment, murdered eight of 
the inhabitants, and wounded many others* From 
thence the troops proceeded in warlike array to the 
town of Concord^ where they set upon another par- 
ty of the inhabitants of the same province, killing 
several and wounding more, until compelled to re- 
treat by the country people suddenly assembled to 
repel this cruel aggression. Hostilities, thus com- 
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meiKxd by the British troops, have been since pro* 
sccuted by them without regard to faiih or reputati- 
on, — The inhabitants of Boston being confined 
within that town by the general their governor, and 
having, in order to procure their dismission, enter- 
ed into a treaty with him^ it was stipulated that the 
said inhabitants having deposited their arms with 
their own magistrates, should have liberty to depart, 
taking with them their other effects. They accord- 
ingly delivered up their arms, but in open violation 
of honour, in defiance of the obligation of treaties, 
which even savage nations esteem sacred, the gov- 
ernor ordered the arms deposited as aforesaid, that 
they might be preserved for their owners, to be 
seized by a body of soldiers ; detained the greatest 
part of the inhabitants in the town, and compelled 
the few who were permitted to retire, to leave their 
most valuable effects behind. 

By this perfidy, wives are separated from their 
husbands, children from their parents, the aged and 
the sick fix>m their relations and friends, who wish 
to attend and comfort them ; and those who have 
been used to live in plenty and even ekgance, are 
reduced to deplorable distress- 

The general, further emulating his ministerial 
masters, by a proclamation bearing date on the 
12ih day of June ^ after venting the grossest false- 
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hoods and calumnLies against the good people of 
these colonies, proceeds to '* declare them all, ei- 
ther by name or description^ to be rebels and trai- 
tors, to bupersedc the course of the common law^ 
and instead thereof to publish and order the use 
and exercise of the law martiitl/' — His troops have 
butchered our countrymenj have wantonly burnt 
Charlestown^ besides a considerable number of 
houses in other places; our ships and vessels are 
seized ; the necessary supplies of provisions are 
intercepted, and he is exerting his utmost power to 
spread destruction and devastation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that ge- 
neral Carle tan the governor of Canada^ is instigat- 
ing the people of that province and the Indians^ to 
fall upon us ; and we have but too much reason to 
apprehend, that schemes have been fonned to ex- 
cite domestic enemies against us. In brief, a part 
of these colonies now feel, and all of them are sure 
of reeling, as far as the vengeance of administration 
can inflict them, the complicated calamities of fire; 
sword, and famine. We are reduced to the alter- 
native of choosing an unconditional submission to 
the tyranny of irritated ministers, or resistance by 

force*— The latter is our choice. ^ WE HAVE 

COUNTED THE COST OF THIS CONTEST, 
AND FIND NOTHING SO DREADFUL AS 
VOLUNTARY SLAVERY,— Honour, justice, 



and humanity^ forbid us tamely to surrender that 
freedom which we received from our gallant ances- 
tors, and which our innocent posterity have a right 
to receive from us. We cannot endure the infamy 
and guilt of resigning succeeding generations to 
that wretchedness w^hich inevitably awaits them^ 
if we basely entail hereditary bondage upon them. 

Our cause is just. Our union is perfect- Our 
internal resources are greatj and, if necessary, fo- 
reign assistance is undoubtedly attainable* We 

gratefully acknowledge, as signal instances of the 
Divine favour towards us, that his providence would 
not permit us to be called into this severe con- 
troversy, until we were grown up to our present 
Strength, had been previously exercised in warlike 
operations, and possessed the means of defending 
ourselves^ With hearts fortified by these animat- 
ing reflections, we most solemnly, before God and 
the world, declare, that^ exerting the utmost en- 
ergy of those powers, which our beneBcent Creator 
kath graciously bestowed upon us, the arms we have 
been compelled by our enemies to assume, we will, 
10 defiance of every hazard, with unabating firm- 
ness and perseverence, employ for the preservation 
of our liberties ; being with one mind resolved to 
fie freemen rather than to live slaves. 
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Lest this declaration should disquiet the mmds 
^f our friends and fellow-subjects in any part of the 
empire, we assure them that we mean not to dis- 
solve that union which has so long and so happily 
subsisted between us^ and which we sincerely wish 

to see restored. Necessity has not yet driven us 

into that desperate measure, or induced us to ex^ 

cite any other nation to war against them* We 

have not raised armies with ambitious designs of 
separating from Great-Britain^ and establishing 
independent states^ We fight not for glory or for 
conquest. We exhibit to mankind the remarkable 
spectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked ene. 
mies» without any imputation or even suspicion of 

offence* They boast of their privileges and 

civilization, and yet proffer no milder conditions 
than servitude or death. 



In our own native land» in defence of the free- 
"Som that is our birth-right, and which we ever en* 
joyed till the late violation of it — for the protection 
of our property, acquired solely by the honest in* 
dustry of our fore- fathers and ourselves, against 
violence actually offered, we have taken up arms. 
We shall lay them down when hostilities shall cease 
on the part of the aggressors, and all danger of their 
being renewed shall be removed, and not be before. 
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With an humble confidence in the mercies 
of the supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of 
the universe, we most devoutly implore his divine 
goodness to protect us happily through this great 
Conflict, to dispose our adversaries to reconciliati- 
on on reasonable terms, and thereby to relieve the 
empire from the calamities of civil war. 



** About the tenth of July, the decIaratioD of congrets, setting forth the 
Raaons of their taking up arms, was prockimed at the head of the sereral di- 
nmos. It concluded with these patriotic and noble sentiments. ** In our 
tVB native land, in defence of the freedom that is our birth right, and which 
We ever enjoyed until the late violation of it; for the protection of our proper- 
ty, acquired folely by the honest industry of our forefathers and onrselres, 
ifinat TiirfcDce actually offered, we have taken up arms. We shall lay them 
down when hostilities shall cease on the part of the aggressors, and all danger 
of their being renewed, shall be removed, and not before. 

* With an homble confidence, in the mercies of the supreme and impartial 
Judge and Ruler of the universe, we most devoutly 'implore his divine good- 
Dea to conduct us happily through this great conflict, to dispose our adversa- 
ries to reconciliation on reasonable terms, and thereby, to relieve the empire 
from the calamities of civil war.** — As toon as these memorable words were 
pronounced to general Putnam*s division, which he had ordered to be para- 
ded on Prospect-Hill, they shouted in three huzzas a loud amen !" 

HuMPHRST8*s life of General Putnam. 




TO THE 

KING^s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 

AV^E your majesty's faithful subjects of the 
colonies of Mcw-Mampsbtre, Massacbusetts-Bay^ 
Shade- IsiandsLiid Providence Plantations, Connect i* 
m, Ne^'Tori^ New- Jersey^ Pennsylvania^ the 
counties of Mew-Castle^ Kent^ and Sussex on Dela- 
ware ^ Maryland^ Firginiay North-CarQlma^ and 
SQuth^Carolina^ in behalf of ourselves and the inha- 
bitants of these colonies^ who have deputed us to 
represent them in general congress, intreat your 
(aajesty's gracious attention to this our humble 
petition. 

The union between our mother country and 
tliese colonies, and the energy of mild and just go- 
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vernmcpt, produced benefits so remarkably n 
portant^ and afforded such an assurance of their 
permanency and increase, that the wonder and en- 
vy of othernations were excited, while they beheld 
Great-Britain rising to a power the most extraor- 
dinary the world had ever known. 



Her rivals^ observing that there was no proba- 
bility of this happy eonnection being broken by 
civil dissensions, and apprehending its future ef- 
fects, if left any longer undisturbed, resolved to 
prevent her receiving such continual and formida- 
ble accessions of wealth and strength, by cheeking 
the growth of those settlements from which the 
were to be derived. 




In the prosecution of this attempt, events so 
favourable to the design took place, that every fri 
to the interest of Qreat-Britain ajid these colonies, 
entertained pleasing and reasonable expectations 
of seeing an additional force and exertion immedi- 
ately given to the operations of the union, hitherto 
experienced, by an enlargement of the dominions 
of the crown, and the removal of ancient and war- 
like enemies to a greater distance* 



At the conclusion therefore of the late war, the 
most glorious and advantageous that ever had been 
carried on by Brithb arms, your loyal colonists 
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leaving contributed to its success^ by such repeated 

od strenuous cxertionSj as frequently procured 

bem the distinguished approbation of your ma- 

£sty» of the late king, and of parliament, doubted 

^not but that they should be permitted^ with the rest 

of the empire, to share in the blessings of peace^ 

and the emoluments of victory and conquest. 

While these recent and honourable acknow- 
ledgements of their merits remLiined on record hi 
Lthe journals and acts of that august legislature the I 
parliament, undefaced by the imputation or even 
tic suspicion of any offence, they were alarmed by] 
a new system of statutes and regulations adopted] 
for the administration of the colonies, that filled 1 
their minds with the most painful fears and jealou-| 
rsies ; and, to their inexpressible astonishment, per-j 
Pceived the danger of a foreign quarrel quickly suc*j 
ceeded by domestic danger^ in their judgment of a| 
tmore dreadful kind. 



Nor were these anxieties alleviated by a?iy ten* 
dency in this system to promote the welfare of thei^ 
mother country. For though its effects were mor 
immediately felt by them, yet its influence appeared 
to be injurious to the commerce and prosperity 



We shall decline the ungrateful task of deicrib- 
ing the irksome variety of artifices, practised by 
many of your majesty's ministers, the delusive pre- 
tences, fruitless terrors, and unavailing severities 
that have from time to time been dealt out by them* 
in their attempts to execute this impolitic plan, or 
of tracing thro' a series of years past» the pro- 
gress of the unhappy differences between Greai- 
Britain and these colonies^ that have flowed from 
this fatal source* 

YouE majesty's ministers, persevering in their 
measures I and proceeding to open hostilities for 
mforcing them, have compelled us to arm in out 
own defence, and have engaged us in a controver* 
sy so peculiarly abhorrent to the affections of your 
still faithful colonists, that when we consider whom 
we must oppose in this contest, and if it continuesi 
what may be the consequences, our own particular 
misfortunes are accounted by us only as parts of 
our distress* 

Knowing to what violent resentments, and iil^^ 
curable animosities, civil discords are apt to exas- 
perate and inflame the contending parties, we think 
ourselves required by indispensible obligations to 
Almighty God, to your majesty, to our fellow-sub- 
jects, and to ourselves, immediately to use all the 
means in our power, not incompatible with our safe- 
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ty, for stopping the further effusion of blood, and 
for averting the impending calamities that threat- 
en the Briiisb empire. 

Thus called upon to address your majesty on 
affairs of such moment to America^ and probably to 
all your dominions, we are earnestly desirous of 
performing this office, with the utmost deference 
for your majesty ; and we therefore pray, that your 
majesty* s royal magnanimity and benevolence may 
make the most favourable constructions of our 



expressions on so uncommon an occasion. 
Could we represent in their full force, the senti- 
ments that agitate the minds of us your dutiful sub- 
jects, we are persuaded your majesty would ascribe 
any seeming deviation from reverence in our lan- 
guage, and even in our conduct, not to any repre- 
hensible intention, but to the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the usual appearances of respect, with a just 
attention to our own preservation against those 
artful and cruel enemies^ who abuse your royal con- 
fidence and authority, for the purpose of effecting 
our destruction. 



Attached to your majesty's person, family, and 
government, with all devotion that principle and 
affection can inspire , connected with Great-Britain 
by the strongest ties that can unite societies, and 
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deploring dvfety evait that tends in any degree to 
weaken them, tve siolenijily assure your majesty, 
that we not only most ardently desire the former 
harmony between her and these colonies may be re- 
stored, but that a concord may be established be- 
tween them upon so firm 'A basis as to perpetuate 
its blessings, uninterrupted by any future dissensi- 
ons, to succeeding generations in both countries^ 
and to transmit your majesty's name to posterity^ 
adorned with that signal and lasting glorj-, that has 
attended the memory of those illustrious persona- 
ges, whose virtues and abilities have extricated 
states from dangerous convulsions, and, by secur- 
ing happiness to others, have erected the most no- 
ble and durable monuments to their own fame, ^j 

We beg leave farther to assure your majesty, that 
notwithstanding the 'fiufferings of your loyal colo- 
nists, during the course of this present controversy, 
<Mir breasts retain too tender a regard for the king^ 
dom from which we derive our origin^ to request 
such a reconciliation as might in any manner be 
inconsistent with her dignity or her welfare. Theses 
related as we are to her, honour and duty, as well 
as inclination, induce us to support and advance ; 
and the appprehensions that now oppress our hearts 
with unspeakable gf ief, being once removed, your 
majesty will find your faithful subjects on this con- 
tinent ready and willing at all times, as they have 
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ever been^ with their lives and fortunes, to Mwrt 
and maintain the rights and interests of your majes- 
ty an4 of our mother country* 

We therefore beseech your majesty, that your 
royal authority and influence may be graciously 
interposed to procure us relief fiom our afflicting 
fears and jealou^ies^ occasioned by the system be- 
fore mentioned, and to settle peace thiough every 
part of your dominions^ with all humility submit- 
ting to your majesty's wise consideration, whether 
it may not be expedient for facilitating those im- 
portant purposes, that your majesty be pleased to 
direct some mode, by which the united applicati- 
ons of your faithful colonists to the throne, in pur- 
suance of their common councils, may be Improv- 
ed into a happy and permanent reconciliation ; and 
that, in the mean time, measures may be taken for 
preventing the further destruction of the lives of 
your majesty's subjects ; and that such statutes as 
more immediately distress any of your majesty *s 
colonies, may be repealed. 

,Poa by such arrangements as your majesty's 
ifisdom can form for collecting the united sense of 
your American people, we are convinced your ma- 
jesty would receive such satisfactory proofs of the 
disposition of the colonists tow ards their sovereign 
^d parent state, that the wished for opportunity 
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wmild soon tc restored to them, orevincTng^e sin- 
cerity of their professions, by ever)" testimony of 
devotion becoming the most dutiful subjects, and 
the most affectionate colonists. 



Til AT your majesty may enjoy a long and pros- 
perous reign^ and that your descendents may gov- 
ern your dominions with honour to themselves, and 
happiness to their subjects, is our sincere prayer. 
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* Theis Kveml addrcuies ^to the jicaple of Intaitdt the assembly of J^i 
kat &c.,' were executed in a mastiirJy manner , and were well calculated to 
make friends to the colonics But their petitioi] to tlic king, which wa» drawn 
up i)t th< tame time* prndur cd morer solid arlvantages in favour of the Ameri* 
Cin csittiCi thap mj other of their productiuDi. Thi« waa m a great tncasure 
cirrted throuj^h congrew, by mr. Dicktoson. Severed memlicrs, judging from 
the videncc with which piirliiUiiCKt proceeded agiiifut the colonieft, were of 
«|jin»m, that farther ptition* were nugatory ; but tla is worthy citl35«i,a friend 
t& both countries ^xad devoted to a reconciliatioit on con^tftutional prmciplet| 
urged the tupfdit^Ui^ and ^aiky of trying ouce more the elTect df an hnmbki 
drcent, :Mid Urm petition, to the comnion head of the empire* The high npin- 
lon that wat conceived of hti patriotlMn and abilities^ induced the nneniWrs m 
ii«eut to the mewurc, though they generslly conceived it to be labour lost.— 
Tlw pftitian ^recd upoti, was the work of inr. DidLinson*^ pen*'* 

RAM4jit'» History ol the Atn«rigiE rerobtkn, voL l* page 312 
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ADDRESS OF CONGRESS, 

TO THE 

SEVERAL STATES, 

ON THE 

PRESENT SITUATION OF AFFAIRS. 



To the inhabitants of the United States of America. 

FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 

1 HE present situation of public alFairs de- 
mands your most serious attention, and particularly 
the great and increasing depreciation of your cur- 
rency requires the immediate, strenuous and united 
efforts of all true friends to their country, for pre- 
venting an extension of the mischiefs that have al- 
ready flowed from that source. 

America, without arms, ammunition, disci- 
pline, revenue, government or ally, almost totally 
stript of commerce, and in the weakness of youth, 
as it were with a ** staff* and a sling" only, dared 
** in the name of the Lord of Hosts'' to engage a 
gigantic adversar)% prepared at all points, boasting 
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oFhis strength, and of whom e%en mighty warriors 
** were greatly afraid,*' 

Foe defraying the expences of this uncommon 
war, your reprejientatives in congress were obliged 
to emit paper money ; an expedient that you knew 
to have been before generally and successfully prac- 
tised on this continent- 



Thet were very sensible of the inconveniences 
with which too frequent emissions would be attend- 
ed, and endeavoured to avoid them. For this par- 
poiie they established loan-offices so early as in Oc* 
tober^ 1776, and have from that time to this repeat- 
edly and earnestly solicited you to lend them mo- 
ney on the faiih of the United States. The sums 
received on loan have nevertheless proved inade- 
quate to the public exigencies. Our enemies pro- 
secuting the war by sea and land with implacable 
fury, and with some success, taxation at home and 
borrowing abroad, in the midst of difficulties and 
dangers, werc alike impracticable. Hence the con- 
tinued necessity of new emissions. 

Bejt to this cause alone we do not impute the 
evil before mentioned. We have too much reason 
to believe it has been in part owing to the artifices 
of men who have hastened to enrich themselves by 
monopolizing the necessaries of life, and to the 
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miscdnduct of inferior ofRcers employed in the ptib* 
lie service. 

The variety and importance of the business in- 1 
trusted to your delegates, and their constant attend-1 
ance in congress, necessarily disables them from 
investigating disorders of this kind. Justly appre-' M 
hensive of them, they by their several resolutions 
of the 22d of November and 20th of December^ 
1777, and of the 3d and 9th of ft-brnary, 1778, re- j 
commended to the legislative and executive poweri'j 
of these states^ a due attention to these interest! nj] 

aiairs. How far those recommendations have1 

been complied with we will not undertake to deter- 
itiiie : but we hold ourselves bound in duty toyou^ 
to declare, that we are not convinced tliere has beeii^ 
as much diligence used in detecting and reforming 
abuses, as there has been in committing or com-" 
plaining of them. 



With regard to monopolizers, it is our opinioa^ 
that taxes judiciously laid on such articles as be*^ 
come the objects of engrossers; and those frequent- 
ly collected, would operate against the pernicious 
tendency of such practices. 



As to inferior officers employed in the public 
scrricc, we ANXIOUSLY desire to call your most 
vigilant attention to their conduct » with respect to 
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every species of misbehaviour, whether proceeding 
from ignorance, negligence or fraud, and to the 
making of laws for inflicting exemplary punish* 
ments on all oflenders of this kind. 

We are sorry to hear that some persons are 90 
slightly informed of their ounn interests, as tosup^ 
pose that it is advantageous to them to sell the pro- 
dace of their farms at enormous prices, when a little 
reflection might convince them that it is injurious 
to those interests and the general welfare. If they 
expect thereby to purchase imported goods cheap- 
er, they will be egregiotisly disappointed; for the 
merchants who know they cannot obtain returns in 
gold, silver, or bills of exchange, but that thciir 
vessels, if loaded here at all, must be loaded with 
produce, will raise the price of what they have to 
sell, in proportion to the price of what they have to 
buy; and consequently the land-holder can pur- 
chase no more foreign goods for the same quantity 
of his produce, than he could before. 

The evil however does not stop at this point* 
The landholder by acting on this mistaken calcula- 
tion, is only labouring to accumulate an immense 
debt, by increasing the public expences, for the 
pajnmem of which his estate is engaged, and to em- 
barrass every measure adopted for vindicating his 
liberty, and securing his prosperity. 



the harvests of this year, which by the Di- 
vine Goodness promise to be ptentifu], will soon be 
gathered, and some new measures relating to your 
foreign concerns, with some arrangements relating 
to your domestic, are now under considtration^ 
from which beneficial effects are expected, we en- 
tertain hopes that your affairs will acquire a much 
greater degree of regularity and energy, than they 
have hitherto had. 

BtFT we should be highly criminal » if we did not 
pkinly tell you that those hopes are not founded 
wholly upon our own proceedings. These must 
be supported by your virtue, your wasdom and 
your diligence. From the advantage of those seats 
in the national council with which you have ho» 
floured us^ we have a pleasing prospect of many 
blessings approaching this our native land. It is 
four patriotism must introduce and fix them here. 



In vain will it be for your delegates to form 
plans of economy^ to strive to stop a continuation 
of emissions by taxation or loan» if you do not zeal- 
ously co-operate, with them in promoting their de* 
signs, and use your utmost industry to prevent the 
waste of m<mey in the expenditure, which your 
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itifrectiirc situations in the several places, where it 
is expended* may enable you to do* A discharge 
of this duty, and a compliance with recommenda- 
tions for supplying money ^ might enable congress 
to give speedy assurances, to the public, that no 
more emissions shall take pUce, and thereby close 
that sou rce of depreciation • « 

Your governments being aow e^tablishedi and 
your ability to contend with your invaders ascer- 
tained, we have on tlie most mature deliberation, 
judged it indispensably neccssaiy to call upon you 
for forty-five miiiions of dollars^ in addition to the 
fifteen millions required l>y a resolution of congress 
of the second of January last, to be paid into the 
continental treasury before iht first day of Janua^ 
ry next, in the same proportion, as to the quotas 
of the several states, witli that for the said fifteen 
millions. 

It appeared proper to us to fix ^\^ first day of; 
next January for the payment of the whole ; but 
as it is probable that some states^ if not all, wilt 
raise part of the sums by instalments or otherwise^ 
before that time, we recommend in the strongest 
nianfieri the paying as much as can be collected a&^ 
soon as possible into the continental treasury- < ^ 



Tmoucm it is manifest, tliat moderate taxation if 
times of peace, will recover tlie credit of your cur* J 
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wmhcy^ yet the encouragement which your enemies 
derive from its depreciation, and the present exi* 
gencies^ demand great and speedy exertions* '^ 

^iWe are persuaded you ^ili use all possible care 
to tnake the promotion of the general welfare inter* 
fere fts little as may be with the ease and comfort 
of individuals : but though the raising these sums 
should press heavily on some of our constituents^ 
yet the obligations we feel to your venerable cler^ 
gy, the truly helpless widows and orphans, your 
most gallant, generous, meritorious officers and 
soldiers, the public faith, and the commonweal, so 
irresistably urge us to attempt the appreciation of 
your currency, that we cannot withhold obedience 
to those authoritative sensations* 

On this subject we will only add, that as the rules 
of justice are most pleasing to our infinitely good 
and gracious Creator, and an adherence to them 
most likely to obtain his favour, so they will ever 
be found to be the best and safest maxims of hu- 
man policy • 

'J To our constituents we submit the propriety 
and purity of our intentions, well knowing they 
will not forget, that we lay no burthens upon them» 
but those in which we participate with them — a 
happy sympathy, that pervades societies formed on 
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many 
bours^ and may we not add, reproaches, are pecu- 
liar to us. These are the emoluments of our unso- 
licited stations ; and with these we are content » if 
YOU approve our conduct. If you do not, wc 
shall return to our private conditjon witli no other 
regret, than that which will arise from our not»hav- 
ing served you as acceptably and essentially, as we 
wished and strove to do, though as cheerfully and 
faithfully as we could. ' » * 



Think not we despair of the commonwealth, or 
endeavour to shrink from opposing difficulties- No, 
Your cause is too good, your objects too sacred to 
be relinquished. We tell you truths, because you 
are freemen who can bear to hear them, and may 
profit by them : and when they reach your enemies, 
we fear not the consequences, because we are ilot 
ignorant of their resources or our own- Let your 
good sense decide upon the comparison- Let even 
their prejudiced understandings decide upon it, 
and you need not be ^prehensive of the determin- 
ation • 



Whatevets supposed advantages from plans of 
rapine, projects of blood, or dreams of d^onii nation, 
may heretofore have amused their inflamed fancies* 
the conduct of one monarch, the friend and pro- 
tector of the rights of mankind, has turned the 
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«aite &M much against thera^ that their visionary 
jl^^mcs vanish as the unwholesome vapours of 
ii^t before the healthful influences of the sun. 

An alliance has been formed between his most 
christiaii majesty aad these states, on the basis of 
the most perfect equality, for the direct end of main- 
taiaiog effecmally their liberty, sovereignty and in- 
dependence, absolute and unlimited, as weli In mat- 
ters of government as of commerce • The conduct 
of our good and gi'cat ally towards us, in this in- 
stance and others, has so fully nuuiifested his sin- 
cerity and kindness, as to excite on our part corres- 
pondeot sentiments of confidence and affection* 

OssKaviNc t|ie interests of his kingdom, to 
which duty and inclination prompted his attention, 
to be connected with those of America, and the 
combination of both clearly to coincide with the 
beneficent designs of the Author of nature, who 
unquestionably intended men to partake of certain 
rights and portions of happiness^ liis majesty per- 
ceived the attainment of these views to be founded 
on the single proposition of a separation between 
Amerha and Great-BritMiju 



The resentment and confusion of your enemies, 
will point out to you the ideas you should entertain 
<ifthe magnanimity and consummate wisdom of his 
most christian majesty on this occasion. 
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They perceive, that selecting this grand and jusfc 
idea from all those specious ones that might have 
confused or misled inferior judgment or virtue, and 
satisfied with the advantages which must result 
&om that event alone, he has cemented the harmony 
between himself and these states, not only by estali 
lishing a reciprocity of benefits, but by eradicate 
ing every cause of jealousy and suspicion. They 
also perceive with similar emotions^ that the mode- 
ration of our ally, in not desiring an acquisition of 
dominion on this continent^ or an exclusion of other 
nations from a share of its commercial advantages^ 
so useful to tliem, has given no alarm to those 
nations, but in fact has INTERESTED them in 
the accomplishment of his generous undertaking to 
dissolve the monopoly thereof by Great-Briiain^, 
which has already contributed to elevate her to h^fl 
present power and haughtiness, and threatened ir 
continued, to raise both to a height insupportable 
ifi the rest of Europe, 
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Ik short, their ovm best informed statesmen a 
writers confess, that your cause is exceedingly fa 
voured by courts and people in that quarter of the 
world, while that of your adversaries is equally re- 
probated ; and from tlience draw ominous and well 
grounded conclusions^ that the final event must 
prove unfortunate to the latter. Indeed we have 
the BEST reason to believe that we shall soon 
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fin other alliances, and on principles honourable 
and beneficial to these states. 
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€irPAtUATED as your enemies have been fromj* 
the beginning of this contest, do you imagine they; 
can now flatter themselves with a hope of conquer- 
ing you^ unless you are false to yourselves ? 
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Whek unprepared, undisciplined, and unsup- 
ported, you opposed their fleets and armies in full' 
conjoined force, then, if at any time, was conquest 
to be apprehended. Yet what progress towards it 
have their violent and incessant efforts made ? 
Judge from their own conduct. Having devoted 
you to bondage, and after vainly wasting their' 
blood and treasure in the dishonourable enterprize» 
they deigned at length to offer terms of accommo- 
dation, vi'ith respectful addresses, to that once des- 
pised body, the congress^ whose humble supplica-^ 
tions ONLY for peace > liberty and safety^ they 
had contemptuously rejected, under pretence of it$ 
being an unconstitutional assembly. Nay more ; 
desirous of seducing you into a deviation from the 
paths of rectitude, from which they had so far and 
so rashly wandered, they made most specious ofF<jrs- 
t& tempt you into a violation of your faith given to 
ybur illustrious ally. Their arts were as unavail- 
if?g as their arms. — Foiled again, and stung witi 
rage, imbittered by en^y, they had no alternative,' 
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but to f enounce the inglorious and ruinous contr 
versy, or to resume their former modes of prosecu- 
ting it. They chose the latter. Again the savages 
are stimulated to horrid niassacrees of women and 
children, and domestics to the murder of their mas- 
ters* Again our brave and unhappy brethren are 
doomed to miserable deaths, in goals and prison- 
ships. To complete the sanguinary system, all the 
^* EXTREMITIES of war'* are by authority de^ 
nounced against you- 
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PiotrsLY endeavour to derive this consolation 
from their remorseless fury, that '* the Father of 
Mercies" looks down with disapprobation on such 
audacious defiances of his holy laws ; and be farther 
comforted with recollecting, that the arms assumed 
by you in your righteous cause have not been s 
lied by any unjustifiable severities. 



YouR enemies despairing however, as it seems, 
of the success of their united forces against our 
main army, have divided them, as if their design 
was to harrass you by predatory, desultory operati- 
ons. If you are assiduous in improving opportu- 
nities, Saratoga may not be the only spot on this 
continent to give a new denomination to the baffle^ 
troops of a nation, impiously priding herself 
notions of her omnipotence. 



RoirsE yourselves therefore, that this campaign 
ly finish the great work joo have so nobly car- 
ed on for several years past. What nation ever 
igaged in such a contest under such a complica- 
in of disadvantages, so soon surmounted many of 
lem, and in so short a period of time had so cer- 
ain a prospect of a speedy and happy conclusion. 
le will venture to pronounce, that so remarkable ' 
m instance exists not in the annals of mankind. 
We well remember what you said at the commence* 
mentofthis war. You saw the immense difference 
between your circumstances^ and those of your 
euemies, and you fenew the quarrel must decide on 
ftoless than your lives, liberties, and estates* All 
thes^ you greatly put to every hazard, resolving 
aiher to die freemen than to live slaves ; and jus- 
tice will oblige the impartial world to confess yoti 
have uniformly acted on the same generous princi- 
ple. Consider how much you have done, and how' 
Eomparitively little remains to be done to crown 
you with success- Persevere ; and you insure 
peace, freedom, safety, glory, sovereignty, and feli- 
city to yourselves, jour children, and your chil- 
iren^s children, 

E^J COURTED by favours already received from 
Intnite Goodness, gratefully acknowledging themi* 
earnestly imploring their continuance, constantly 
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endeavouring to draw them down on yoiir heads 
by an amendment of your lives, and a conformity to 
the Divine will, humbly confiding in the protection 
so often and wonderfully experienced^ vigorously 
employ the means placed by Providence in your 
hands, for compleating your labours. 

Fill up your battalions be prepared in eve* 

ry part to repel the incursions of your enemies- 
place your several quotas in the continental treasu- 
ry— —lend money for public uses ^sink the 

emissions of your respective states provide ef- 
fectually for expediting^ the conveyance of supplies 
for your armies and fleets, and for your allie s 
prevent the produce of the country from being mo- 
nopolized^ effectually superintend the beha- 
viour of public oflScers — diligently promote piety, 
virtue, brotherly love, learning, frugality and mo- 
deration and may you be approved before 

Almighty God, worthy of tliose blessings we de* 
voutly wish you to enjoy. 

Done in congress by unanimous consen^^ 
this 26th day of May^ one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-nine. 




Aiiest, 



JOHN JAY, PRE5lDENt. 



Charles Thomson, secretary. 
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EDITOR OF THE EDITION IN 1797, 

ro rkE PUBLIC. 



1 HY. first nine letters in this collection^ publish^ 
edin the beginning of the year 1788, V)ere occasi- 
oned by an alarming hesitation of some states to 
ratify the constitution^ proposed by the federal con* 
"oention, in 1787. 

They appeared separately in news-papers ; and 
have never been published together^ before the pre- 
sent edition. 

Some notes are added of extracts from "the 
*' RIGHTS OF MAN,'* pubHshed about three ycars 
after these Letters^ containing similar sentiments^ 
expressed with a remarkable resemblance of Ian- i 
iuage^y especially on the two great subjects the 
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ORGANIZATION of G CONSTITUTION from ori- 

ginal r^Aftr, and tbe toru at lov ^govbrkmxht 
from contributed rights, both of so much import^ 
ance in laying regular foundations of civil soci' 
ety, and consequently in securing the advancement 

of HUMAN happiness. 

The last set of letters was caused by the extra* 
ordinary call of congress^ on the twenty -fifth day of 
March, 1797. 






THE 

LETTERS 

o r 

F A B I U S: 

COMTAIMINOp 

OBSERVATIONS on the CONSTITUTION 

PROPOSED BTTHE 

FEDERAL CONFENTION. 



LETTER L 

J HE constitution proposed by the federal con- 
vention, now engages the fixed attention of Ame^ 
rica. 

EvEEY person appears to be affected. Those 
who wish the adoption of the plan, consider its 
rejection as the source of endless contests, confu- 
sions, and misfortunes ; and they also consider a 
resolution to alter, without previously adojpting it, 
as a rejection. 
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■■*vjac wxu opposic the plan, are influenced by 
tfetHit view5» Some of them arc firiends, others 
. iv. II ^t: enemies, to tbe United States. The 
.'.i -..t oi :\vo classes ; either men without prin- 
j^v^ .r :criu:iciv ^"ho think they may have a 
a .^-^ . J .uc'.tvL liicir circumstances, ivitbimpuni' 
..;..v:i' A \\:^^.< governments or in public consul* 
>< . .'u« v-umoc make them worse even by the 
-V — <-4 uKii who liave been always averse to the 
\ • -vH.>,.^;v^ . a:iu dwiti^ at first confounded by that 
X X w >'^:« uw^ hupe^ reviving with the declen<; 
^ ' .\\x.r aiiirs^ hd%-e since persuaded themselves 
„ V :i;\;t :!w Fe^.^\ tired out with their conti- 
. x\.v;;>^tL>^«k wuc nnuralo their former connec- 
,.v I ^Urt C -^jii^rit^in. To argue with these 

^ ;\x>j\is *» vuivi tx Yuin* The other opposers of 

:.v i>-.xiii x;s:>ci^c chc highest respect. 

\\ 1 V r ^\'n.\-rns s?//, should be considered by all; 
.uiv! iuvu^iUiuls may injure a whole society, by not 
vAvuuiu^ their sentiments. It is therefore not on- 
l> ihcir -/^-xV, but their duty^ to declare them« 
^^cuk avNwaics of a good cause, or artful advo- 
vuvv.^ ot^ ;! bad one, may endeavour to stop such 
v.\uumii»u\itions, or to discredit them by cUmatour 
iiwl s.\iluauijr. This» however^ is not the age for 
N»iv U u icks of controversy. Men have sufiered so 
xH\^i^ b\ being deceived upon subjects of the 
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lighest import, those of religion and freedom^ that 
rnifTH becomes infinitely valuable to them, not as 
I matter of curious speculation, but of beneficial 
>ractice — a spirit of inquiry is excited, informati- 
Dn diffused, judgment strengfthened- 

Before this tribunal of the people, let every 
Dne freely speak, what he really thinks, but with so 
sincere a reverence for the cause he ventures to 
discuss, as to use the utmost caution, lest he should 
^^plany into errors, upon a point of such sacred 
Concern as ib^ public happiness* 

It is not the design of tliis address to describe 
the present derangement of our affairs, the mis- 
chiefs that must ensue from its continuance, the 
horrors of a total dissolution of the union, or of 
the division of it into partial confederacies. Nor 
is it intended to describe the evils that w\\\ result 
from pursuing the plan of another federal conven- 
tion ; as if a better temper of conciliation, or a 
more satisfactory harmony of decisions, could be 
expected from men, after their minds are agitated 
With disgusts and disappointments, than before they 
were thus disturbed ; though from an uncontradict- 
etl assertion it appears, that without such provoca* 

^OL. II. K 



tions, the difScuhy of reconciling the interests 
the several states was so near to insuperable, in 
the late convention, that alter many weeks spent in 
the most faithful labours to promote concord^ the 
members were upon the very point of dispersing 
in the utmost disorder^ jealousy and resentment, 
and leaving the states exposed to all the tempests 
of passions, that have been so fatal to confedera- 
cies of republics. 

All these things, with observations on particu- 
lar articles of the constitution, have been laid be- 
fore the public, and the writer of this address means 
not to repeat what has been already said- What 
he wishes, is to simplify the subject, so as to facili- 
tate the inquiries of his fcllow-citizens. 



Many are the objections made to the system 
proposed. They should be distinguished. Some 
may be called locaty because they spring from the 
supposed interests of individual states. Thus, for 
instance, some inhabitants of large states may de- 
sire the system to be so altered, that they may pos- 
sess more authority in the decisions of the govern- 
ment : or some inhabitants of commercial states 
may desire it to be so altered, that the advantages 
of trade may center almost wholly among them- 
selves I and this predilection they may think com- 
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patible mth the commonwelfare. T^heir judgment 
being thus warped, at the beginning of their deli- 
berati<ms, objections are accumulated as very im« 
portant, that, without this prepossession, would 
never have obtained their approbation. Certain it 
is, diat strong understandings may be so influenced 
by this insulated patriotism, as to doubt-^whether 

general benefits can be communicated by a general 

government.* 

Probably nothing would operate so much for 
the correction of these errors, as the perusal of the 
accounts transmitted to us by the ancients, of the 
calamities occasioned in Greece by a conduct 
founded on similar mistakes. They are expressly 
ascribed to this cause — that each city meditated a 
part on its awn profit and ends — insomuch that 

those WHO SEEMED TO CONTEND FOR UNION, 

could never relinquish their own interests and ad- 
vancement^ while they deliberated for the public. 

Heaven grant ! that our countrymen may pause 

m time duly estimate the present moment 

and solemnly reflect whether their measures 

may not tend to draw down the same distractions 
upon us, that desolated Greece. 

* See some laze publications. 
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Thet may now tolerably judge from the pro- 
ceedings of the federal convention and of other 
conventions, what are the sentiments of America 
upon her present and future prospects. Let the 

voice of her distress be venerated and adher- 

ing to the generous /^fr^iniiiii declaration, let them 
resolve to ^^ cling to union as the political rocknf 
our salvation.^* 

FABIUS. 

Pbiladelpbiay April 10, 1788. 
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LETTER 11. 



JdUT besides the objections originating from the 
before mentioned cause, that have been called locals 
there are other objections that are supposed to 
arise from maxims of liberty and policy. 

Hence it is inferred, that the proposed system 
has such inherent vices, as must necessarily pro- 
duce a bad administration, and at length the op- 
pression of a monarchy and aristocracy in the fede- r- 
ral officers. 

The writer of this address being convinced by 
as exact an investigation as he could make, that 
such mistakes may lead to the perdition of his coun- 
try, esteems it his indispensable duty, strenuously 

to contend, that the power of the people pervad-t 

ing the proposed system, by frequent elections, \ 
together with the strong confederation of the states^ \ 
forms an adequate security against every danger 
that has been apprehended. 

If this single assertion can be supported by facts 
and arguments, there will be reason to hope, that 
Mixieties will be removed from the minds of some 
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ciliaens, who arc truly devoted to the interests i 
Amtraa^ aoJ who have been throiro into perplexi- 
ti<^^, by the mazes of muiti plied and intricate dis- 
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t^^ 



: ^irrngth. On this part of the 



jw\ lors agree, that the confederatt$ 
"' he ^trotig^ according to the system 
strongs that many of them lou' 
i^irrngth, 

ifttiiiHi^ ^K n no dbpute : but some of the ob- 
ccu published, strike at another 
iiicd^ and deny, that the 
.. , ,. ,.uJcd on the pawer of l 
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1t%% ^mmm tf regukr inquiry demands, that 

[V^hM#(S «ilioiild be considered in the first 

'^ ^^" .moved, then all the rest ot 

.-.fining unnecessary taxations, 

. -, the abolishment of trial by jury, 

I ihc press, the freedom of commerce, 

executive* and legislative authorities 

?!, and the rights of citizens, 

.u uNv^ of federal government, must» 

..^ .:kx\ be rejected > if the principle con* 

the salutary , purifying, and preserving quali* 

I mictl to it. The question then will be — 

fM w#ar may bt doncy when the gavernment shali 
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be turned into a tyranny ; but bow the government 
can be so turned ? 

Thus unembarrassed by subordinate discussi- 
ons, we may come fairly to the contemplation of 
that superior point, and be better enabled to disco- 
ver, whether our attention to it will afford any 
lights, whereby we may be conducted to peace ^ It- 
herty^ and safety. 

The objections, denying that the system propos* 
ed is. sufficiently founded on the power of the 
ptBple^ state, that the number of the federal trus- 
tees or officers, is too small^ and that they are to 
hold their offices too long. 

One would really have supposed, that smallness 
ff number could not be termed a cause of danger, 
^influence must increase with enlargement. If 
this is a fault, it will soon be corrected, as an ad- 
dition win be ofteii made to the number of the ^^- 
nators^ and, a much greater and more frequently, 
to that of the representatives ; and in all probabil- 
ity much sooner, than we shall be able and willing 
to bear the expence of the addition^ 

As to the senate^ it never can be, and it never 
ought to be large, if it is to possess the powers^ 
which almost all the objectors seem inclined to al« 
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lot to itt as will be evident to every intelligent per- 
son, who considers those powers. 

^' TflO0CH small, let it be remembered, that it is 
to be created by the saver^igniies of the several 
states J that is, by the persons, whom ibe people 
of each state shall judge to be mast worthy^ and 
who, surely, will be religiously attentive to making 
a selection^ in which the interest and honour of 
their state will be so deeply concerned. It should 
be remembered too^ that this is the same manner^ 
in %vhich the members of congress are n&%^ appoint- 
ed J and t\ml herein^ the sovereignties of the states 
are so intimately involved, that however a renunci^ 
ation of part of these powers may be desired by 
same af the states, it never will be obtained from 
i&e rest of thtm* Peaceable, fraternal, and bene- 
volent OS these are, they think, the concessions 
they have made, ought to satisfy ali. 

That the senate may always be kept /ull\ with- 
out the interference of congress, it is provided in 
the system, that if vacancies happen by resignation 
or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive Uiereof may make tempo- 
rmry appointments, until the next meeting of the 
legislature! which shaii tiitn fill up such vacan- 
cies. 




As to the bouse of representatives ^ it is to con- 
sist of a number of persons, not exceeding one for 
every thirty thousand ; but each state shall have at 
least one representative* The electors will reside, 
widely dispersed, over an extensive country. Cabal 
and corruption will be as impracticable, as, on such 
occasions, human institutions can render them. 
Tbe will of freemen^ thus circumstanced^ will give 
the Jiat. The purity of election thus obtained, 
will amply compensate for the supposed defect of 
representation ; and the members, thus chosen^ will 
be most apt to harmonise in their proceedings with 
the general interests, feelings, and sentiments of the 
people- 

Allowing such an increase of population as, 
from experience and a variety of causes, may be 
expected, the representativeSj in a short period, 
will amount to several hundreds, and most proba* 
bly long before any change of manners for the 
worse, that might tempt or encourage our rulers to 
maladministration, will take place on this conti- 
nent. 
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That this bouse may always be kept/x^//, with- 
out the interference of congress, it is provided in 
the system, that when vacancies happen in any state, 
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the executive authority thereof ^A^// issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

But, it seems, the number of the federal officers 
is not only too small : they are to hold their offices 

This objection surely applies not to the houif 
qf representatives^ nho are to be chosen every two 
years^ especially if the extent of empire, and the 
vast variety and importance of their del iberat ions* 
be considered. In that view, they and ibe senate 
win actually be not only legislative but also diplo* 
matic bodies, perpetually engaged in the arduous 
task of reconciling, in their determinations, the 
interests of several soi^ereign states, not to insist 
on the necessity of a competent knowledge of ya- 
reign affairs, relative to the states • 

They who desire the representatives to be chosei^ 
every year^ should exceed Ncwton in calculations^ 
if they attempt to evince, that the public business 
would, in that case, be better transacted, than when 
they are chosen every two years. The idea, how- 
ever, should be excused for the zeal that prompted 
it 

^h Is monarchy or aristocracy to be produced, with- 
^^ out the consent of the people, by a i^ouse of repre- 
I sentathes thus constituted ? 






It has been unanimously agreed by the friends 
ofliberty^ that free and fkeq^uent elections 

QF THE REPEESliNTATIVES OF THE FEOFL£, ARE 
IH£ SOVEREIGN REMKDT OF ALL GRIEVANCES 

iH G0V&EJ«M£NT. — Let US pass on to the senate* 

I 

At the end of two years after the first election, 

me ibird is to l>e elected for six years; and at the 
end o[ four years, another third. Thus one third 
will constantly have but four years, and another 

but iv^a years to continue in office. ^ The 

whole number at first will amount to twenty-sixy 
will be regularly renovated by the bimnial election 
of um tbirdy and will be overlooked^ and oi^eravj^d 
by th€ house of representaiives, nearly three times 
more numerous at the beginning, rapidly and vast* 
1y augmenting, and more enabled to overlook and 
overawe them, by holding iheir offices for two yt^rsj 
^s thereby they will acquire better information, re- 
specting national afikirs. These representatives 

will also command the public purse, as all bills 
fn raising revenue^ must originate in their house. 

As in the Roman armies, when the Principes 
miHastati had failed, there were still the Triarii^ 
wlio generally put things to rights, so we shall be 
supplied witli another resource. 



■ 
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We are to have a president ^ to superintend^ and 
if he thinks the public weal requires it, to caniraul 
any act of the representatives and senate* 

This president is to be chosen, not by the peo* 
pie at large, because it may not be possible, that 
all the freemen of the empire should always have 
the necessary information, for directing their choice 
of such an officer ; nor by congress, lest it should 
disturb the national councils; nor by any one stand- 
ing body wbaiever^ for fear of undue influence* 

He is to be chosen in the following manner*^ — 
Each state shall appoint, as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of eleciars^ equal to tke whole 
number of senators and representatives^ to which 
the state shall be intitled in congress : but no se^ 
nator or representathe^ or person holding an office 
of trust or prof t under the United States^ shall be 
appointed an elector* As these electors are to be 
appointed, as the legislature of each state may di* 
rect» the fairest, freest opening is given, for each 
state to choose such electors for this purpose, as 
shall be most signally qualified to fulfil the trust. 

To guard against undue influence, these electors 
thus chosen, are to meet in their respective states^ 
and vote by ballot; and still further to guard against 
it, congress may determine the time of choosing the 
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electors J and the days on wbicb tbey shall ^he their 
votes — v)hich day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. All the votes from the several states 
are to be transmitted to congress, and therein count- 
ed. The president is to hold his office for four 

years. 

When these electors meet in their respective 
states, utterly vain will be the unreasonable sug- 
gestions d^ived from partiality. The electors 
may throw away their votes, mark, with public 
disappointment, some person improperly favoured 
by them, or justly revering the duties of their of*, 
fice, dedicate their votes to the best interests of 
their country. 

This president will be no dictator. Two thirds 
of the representatives and 0/ the senate^ may pass 
any law, notwithstanding his dissent ; and he is 
removable and punishable for misbehaviour. 

Can this limited, fluctuating senate^ placed amidst 
such powers, if it should become willing, ever be- 
come able, to make America pass under its yoke ? 
The senators will generally be inhabitants of pla- 
ces, very distant one from another. They can 

scarcely be acquainted till they meet. Few of 

them can ever act together for any length of time, 
unless their good conduct recommends them to a 
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re-election ; and then there will be frequent chan^ 
es in a body dependent upon the acts of other bo* 
dies^ the legislatures of the several states* that are 
altering every year- Macbianel and Cxsar Borgia 
together could not form a conspiracy in such a se» 
nate, destructive to any but themselves and tlieir 
accomplices. ■ 






It is essential to every good government that 
there should be some conncil^ permanent enough to 
^i^ dn^ knowledge of affairs internal and exter- 
nal ; so constituted^ that by some deaths or remoH 
vals, the current of information should not be im^^ 
peded or disturbed ; and so regulated, as to be re- 
sponsible to, and controulable by the people. Where 
can the authority for combining these advantages, 
be more safely^ benef daily ^ or satisfactorily lodg- 
ed, than in the senate, to be formed according to 
the plan proposed ? Shall parts of the trust be com- 
mitted to the president, with coimseUors who shall 
subscribe their advices !* If assaults upon liberty 
are to be guarded against, and surely they ought 
to be with sleepless vigilance, {a) why should we 
depend more on the commander in chief of the ar- 
my and navy of the United States^ and of the mili- 
tia of the several states, and on his counsellors, 
whom he may secretly influence, than on the se- 
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fiafe to be appointed by the persons exercising the 
smerei^n authority of the several states ? In truth, 
the objections against the powers of the senate ori- 
ginated from a desire to have them, or at least some 
of them, vested in a body in which the several 
states should be represented, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, as in the house of represent* 
atives. This method Is unattainable^ and the wish 
for it should be dismissed from every mind, that 
desires the existence of a confederation. 



1 



'What assurance can be given, or what proba- 
ility be assigned, that a board of counsellors would 
continue honest, longer than the senate ? Or, diat 
they would possess more useful information, re- 
pecting all the states, than the senators of all the 
states ? It appears needless to pursue this argu* 
ment any further. 

How varied, balanced, concordant, and benign, is 
the system proposed to us ? To secure the freedom^ 
and promote the happiness of these and future states, 
by giving the will af the people vi decisive influence 
over the whole, and over all the parts, with what a 
Comprehensive arrangement does it embrace differ- 
ent modes of representation, from an election by a 
county to an election by an empire ? What are the 
complicated ballot, and all the refined devices of 
Venice for maintaining her aristocracy, when com- 
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pared with this plain dealing work for diffusing the 
blessings of equal liberty and common prosperity^ 
over mjrriads of the human race ? 

All the foundations before mentioned, of the 
federal government', are by the proposed system 
to be established, in the most clear, strong; po^ 
titive, unequivocal expressions, of which our lan- 
guage is capable. Magna cbarta^ or any 
other law, never contained clauses more decisive 
and emphatic. WBile the people of these states 
Ifove sense, they will understand them ; and while 
they have spirit ^ they will make them to be observ* 
ed. 



FABIUS. 
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L ETT E R III. 

1 H £ .writer of this address hopes,^ that. he 
wUI now be thought so disengaged from the objec- 
tions against the principle assumed, that he may 
be ex;ecused for recurring to his assertion, that-^ 
tl^ paiver of the people pervading the proposedl 
system, together with the strong confederation of 
the states y* will form an adequate security against 
enery danger that has been apprehended. 

It is a mournful, but may be a useful truth, that 
the liberty of single republics has generally been 
destroyed by some of the citizens^ and oi confeder- 
ated republics^ by some of the associated states. 



* ** Hence we may conclude, so far at the experience of mankind will ena^ 
Ue Qs to jndge from practice, and so far as the nature of the case will strength- 
en our conclusion from theory, that no considerable advantage ought to be 
expected from thc/edcral principle among states, unless the states themselves 
a^ constituted on the representative principle ; so that the system in botb tit 
^anchei may be the work of tbepeopky carried on for their benefit, by persons 
of their own choice, and under their controul.** 

Joel Barlow's second letter to the people of these statet— dated Paris^ 
the 20th of December^ 1 799. 

VOL. II. M 
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It is more pleastng, and may be more profitable 
to reflect, that, their tranquillity and prosperity 
have commonly been promoted, in proportion to 
the strength of their government for protecting the 
Vfonby against tbs Ikenthus. 

As in forming a political society, each Individual 
contributes some of his rights, in order that he 
may^ from a common stock of rights, derive ^rear^r 
bcnc^ts^ than he could from merely bis own ; so, 
in forming a confederation » each political societj^ 
should contribute such a share of their rights, as 
will, from a common slock of these rights, produce 
the largest quantity of benefits for them^ 

BuT^ what is that share ? and h(m to be man- 
irgcd? Momentous questions! Here, flattery is 
treason ; and error, destruction. 



Are they unanswerable ? No. Our most gra- 
cious Creator does not condemn us to sigh for un- 
attainable blessedness : but one thing he de- 
mands that we should seek for happiness in bis 

way, and not in our own. 

Humility and benevolence must take place of 
pride and over^weening sel^sbness. Reason, rising 
nbove these mists, will then discover to us, that we 
cannot be true to ourselves* without being true to 




others that to love not ourselvea only, but our 

neighbours also, is to love ourselves in the best 

manner that to give, is to gain — and, that wc 

never consult our own happiness more effectually, 
than when we most endeavour to correspond with 
the divine designs by communicating happiness, as 
much as we can, to our fellow^creatures, Inesii- 
mable trutb ! sufficient, if they do not barely ask 
what it is, to melt tyrants into men, and to soothe 
the inflamed minds of a multitude into mildness — 
Inestimable trutb / which our Maker in his provi- 
dence, enables us, not only to talk and write aboxit, 
but to adopt in practice of vast extent, and of in- 
structive example. 



Let us now inquire, if there be not some princi- 
ple^ simple as the laws of nature in other instances, 
from which, as from a source, the many benefits 
of society are deduced. 



We may with reverence say, that our Creator dc-| 
signed men for society,* because otherwise they can-' 
not be happy. They cannot be happy without free 
dom, nor free without security; that is, without the 
absense of fear ; nor thus secure, without societyJ 
The conclusion is strictly syllogistic that men 



* Sodciy here mmsi% a bodj- of men gOTemed hj Uw« etude with ci^mmou 

COJUCDti 



cannoCTye free without society, {b) The very estab* 
lishment thereof infers equality ; for their rights, 
their objects, and their contributions are the same ; 
and this equal freedom is like light* It is pure; 
it is gentle ; it comes from heaven ; it gives to 
earth its value ; and every one enjoys the whole of 
it. 



As these premises are invincible, we have a< 
vanced a considerable way in our inquiry upon 
ibis deeply interesting subject. If we can deter- 
mine^ what share of his rights, every individual 
must contribute to the common stock of rights in 
forming a society, for obtaining equal freedom y 
wx determine at the same time, what share of their 
rights each society must contribute to the com- 
mon stock of rights in forming a confederation, 
which is only a larger society, for obtaining equal 
freedom : for, if the deposit e be not proportioned 
to the magnitude of the association, in the latter 
case, it w ill generate the same mischief among the 
component parts of it, from their inequality, that 
would result from a defective contribution to asso- 
ciation in the former case, among the component 
parts of it» from their inequality. 



Each individual then must contribute such a 
share of his rights, as is necessary for attaining that 
security that is essential to freedom ; and he is 
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bound to make this contribution by the law of his 
nature, which prompts him to a participated bap^ 
piness ; that is, by the command of his Creator / 
therefore, be must submit bis wi//, in V)bat concerns 
all J to tbe will of all ^ tbat is of tbe wbole society. 
What does he lose by this submission ? The pow-' 
er of doing injuries to others — and the dread of suf- 
fering injuries from them. What does he gain by 
it? The aid of those associated with him, for his 
relief from the incommodities of mental or bodily 

weakness the pleasure for which his heart is 

formed of doing good protection against 

mjuries a capacity of enjoying his undelegated 

rights to the best advantage a repeal of his 

fears — and tranquillity of mind arising from a con- 
sciousness of safety, the very essence of liberty 

or in other words, that perfect repose better de- 
scribed in the holy scriptures, than any where else 

in these expressions *' When every man shall 

sit under his vine, and under his fig-tree, and none 
shall make bim afraid^ {c) 

The like submission, with a correspondent ex- 
pansion and accommodation must be made between 
states^ for obtaining the like benefits in a confede- 
ration. Men are the materials of both. As the 
largest number is but a junction of units — a con- 
federation is but an assemblage of individuals. The 
auspicious influence of that laiv of his nature, upon 




which the happiness of man depends in society, 
must attend him in confederation, or he becomes 
unhappy; for confederation should promote the 
happiness of individuais^ or it does not answer tbc 
inunded purpose.* Herein there is a progression, 
not a contradiction. As ua^^ he becomes a ciii^ 
zen ; as a citizen, he becomes b. federalist* The 
generation of one, is not the destruction of the other. 
He carries into society the naked rights received 
from nature. These thereby improved, he carries 
still forward into confederation. If that sacred law 
before mentioned, is not here observed, the confe- 
deration would not be real., but pretended. 
would confide, and be deceived,! 



* ** Wc have now tmced maa from a natuol indlTidua], to a member e 
ioeicty — —civil p&wcr, proptrly conuclcrcd as suchi ktnade up of the s^r^nts 
olih^i cla.« of thi! natural rigliti;^ which become defei^tivc to the iadividual in 
point of pgwcf , and amvK'TJ tiui hit ^#r/flif ; hot ythm collected iatQ s. fuciUf 

b«coimei competent to the puq>usc of every one. l*ct ii» now apply thant 

p^iadplcft to ^vcrnment^ 

** ladividuaii, thcn^i^lTeSi each in hi* own personal and wvcrtign righfi 
cnttrtd into a compact with cadi other, to produce a government j amd thi* 
h the otily mode h) which gercmmeu^a h<ivc a right to ariftc, and the nnly 
printipk on which they have a rlgh^. to ciiit*'* Riaux* of ilJ*M, ijg 



t " The error of ihoie who reaunn by precedent, dr^wn from antiijuity, re- 
specting tht righu efmffftt is, that they do not go far enoagh into antiquity* 
They do not go the whole way. They stop in some of the intermediate ttagtet 
of an hundred or a thoua^Lod years, and produce what was then donc^ ae a rule 
for the prejieDt day. This ia no authority at all. If wc travel itill further 
hiio afitii|ujty, wc ^all Had a direct eontraty opinion and practice prevaUing ^ 



A 
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f The expression of the general will is t&e law of 
IcoBfederation, as well as of society, 

" The dilemma is inevitable* There must either 
Be one will, or se'ueral wills. If but one will, ail the 
people are concerned ; if several wills, few coxa* 



and if antiquity is to be authdrltf, a thousand luch authoritlei may Reproduced, 
succcfiSiTcIy contradicting each other : but If we proceed cOj at bst we shall 
come out right : we ihall then come to the time when man cimc froia the hand 
uf hU Maker ► What was he then ? Man- M^n wm his high and only title, 

and » higher cannot be giveu him -wt are now gpt at the origin of man, 

and at tin o/^Vm (j^iiV n^/i/j.-™ Every histnry of the creation, and every tra- 
ditionary account, whether from the lettered or unlettered war Id, however 
they m^y vary in their opinion or belief of certain particulars^ aU agree In 
ntablishing one point, the unity <^f man j by which 1 mean that man is &11 
of one degree J and consequently that all men are born equal, and with tijuai na- 
iural rights. By conaideriug man in this tight, itchier him itt a r/0/^ f^fffte^ion 
■ufith all his diiticjj whether to hi( CftEATOij or to the ercaikn, o( which he k a 
part ; and it if only where he forgets his origin, or, to use a more fwhioua- 
ble pbraise, hi^ burtli and family, that he becomei dlsioliutc. 

*• Hitherto we have spoken only {znd tbat but in part) of the Matural fighH 
of man. We have now to consider the fivH rights of man, and to shew i«af 
the one ofiginatrs out of the other*— Man did not enter into jo^hiy, to be- 
come twrte than he Was before, nor to have le«3 rights than he bad before, 
but to have tletf right i hitter jeettred. Hi* mstttrai right! are the fittftdathfi of all 
hii n-vii rights* But in order fo pursue this distinctioti with more preciiion. 
It will be necessary to mark the different qualities of natural and civU rights. 

" A few word* will explaiu this. N^itural righti are those which appertain 

to man m right p/ ih txhttact civil rights are those which appertain to 

man in right o/hh hing a memher 0/ jodety^ Evflty civil right has for itu foun- 
datiqu wome natural right ^t€-ixiitijtg ip ihe hdividunl, but to ciert hia iudivi' 
diial power is not, in all cises, infficicntly competent. Of this kind arc all 
thowi wbtch relate to jewrtty and fn/tectfaiT, 



puritively are concerned in each. Surprizing ! that 
this doctrine should be contended for by those, 
who declare, that die constitution is not founded 
on a boitam broad enough ; and though the wbale 
people of the United States are to be trebly repre- 
sented in it, in three dijjerctn modes of representati- 
on, and their servants will liave the most advanta- 
geous situations and opportunities of acfiuiring all 
requisite information for the welfare of the whale 
unioUy jrct insist for a privilege of opposing^ obstruct- 
ing^ and confounding all their measures taken with 
common consent, for the general weal, by the de- 
lays, negligences, rivalries, or other selfish views 
of parts of the union. ^ 

m 

Thus, while one state should be relied upon hf 
the union for giving aid, upon a recommendation 
of congress, to another in distress, the latter might 
be ruined ; and the state relied upon, might sup- 
pose, it would gain by such an event • 

■m 

** From this shart review it will he easy to diWingoiah between ihat cUst of 
natural rights, which man retain* after entering mto tocht^^ and those which 
he ihrfiwa into comffim itoii as a member of eoeiety^ Tfee natural right i 
which he retalni^ are ail those in which the pifn/cr frj cxceute is as perfect in 
the individual as the right itBelf.— — The nitural rights which ^si^ rtai n^iaia^^ 
are ftH tbose in which, though the right ii perfect intheindi vidua], the power 

to cKceutc them i« defective? : they iiffj%ver ntt bh ^urp^t tiiosc h^dipmUt in 

the et}mmun itock of society, and tctkt-i th« arm of socfciyj of which he is a part, 
in preference and ht addition tn his awn* Society gtmti him nothing. Every 
man ii ^jirepriftfr m aocicty, attd dr^ws on the capital as a matter of rights'* 




When any persons speak of a confederation, do 
~9iey, or do they not acknowledge, that the ^mbole is 
in$er€Sted in the safety of e'uery part — m the agree- 
ment of pans — in the relation of parts to one ano- 
tbet'^io the wbaie^^or^ to ether societies ?— — If 
they do — then, the authority of the whoie^ must 
be co-extensive with its interests — and if it is, the 
V)iii of tbe %vbole must and aught in such eases to 
govern ; or else tie whale would have interests 
without an authority to manage them — a position 
which prejudice itself cannot digest* 

If they do not acknowledge, that tbe whale is 
thus interested^ the conversation should cease. — 
Such persons mean not a confederation, hut some- 
ihing else* 

As to the idea, that this superintending sovereign 
^ill must 6f consequence destroy the stibordinate 
sovereignties of the several states, it is begging a 
concession of the question by inferring, that a man- 
ifest and great usefulness must necessarily end in 
a^me / and not only so, but it requires an abandon- 
ment of tbe principle of all society : for, the subor- 
dinate sovereignties J or, in other words, the undele- 
gated rights of the several states, in a confederation^ 
stand upon the very same foundation with the unde- 
legated rights of individuals in a society^ the fedc* 
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rai soveretgn will being composed of tht subordinate 
sovereign luHis of the several confederated states.^ 
True it is, that to guard against disorder and danger, 
the line dividing between the powers of the several 
states, and the powers of the union , ought to be 
drawn with the utmost accuracy of direction, and 
established by the strongest marks of discriminati- 
on. Nor does any discouraging difficulty occur, in 
this great and sacred attempt to provide in the best 
manner we can^ for the happiness of ourselves and 
our children, and of the unborn millions, whose 
destinies will be so deeply affected by our councils 
and conduct. Why should we be thus alarmed, 
when we know, that the rights to be delegated by 
the several states to the confederation^ are simple^ 
defined, and so limittEd to particular objects, that 
they cannot possibly be applied by any construction 
to other objects, without such a distortion of in- 
terpretation, and such a violation of propriety, as 
must offend every sound head and every honest 
heart. On this firm foundation then let us erect 
our temple of jbope^ and strive to be likened 
to a wise man who builds his house upon a 
rock* '* The rains may descend, the floods come, 
the winds blow, and beat on this house : yet it/alls 
not, for it is founded upon a rock." As some per- 
*sons seem to think a bill of rights is tke best secu* 
rity of rights, the sovereignties of the several states 
have this best security by the proposed constitution^ 



and more than this best security, for they are not 
barely declared to be rights, but are taken into 
it as component parts for fA^ir perpetual preserva- 
tion by tbemsehes. In short, the government 

of each state is, and is to be, sovereign and supreme 
m all matters that relate to each state only*^ It is 
to be subordinate barely in those matters that re- 
late to the mthole ; and it will be their own faults, 
if the several states suflfer ^h^ federal sovereignty to 
interfere in things of their respective jurisdictions. 
An instance of such interference with regard to 
any single state^ will be a dangerous precedent as 
ta allf and therefore will be guarded against by all^ 
as the trustees or servants of the several states will 
not dare, if they retain their senses, so to violate the 
independent sovereignty of their respective states, 

THAT J0STLY DAHLING OBJEC T of -^m^rzVa?! affeC- 

tions, tfi which they are responsible, besides bein^ 
engaged by all the charities of life. 

The common sense of mankind agrees to the 
devolutions of individual wills in society^ to the 
geaerai will expressed by the majority ; and if it 

• Each «Utc knows best, what ititemal rcgulationi arc most suitable for 
Itielf. The URion it most competent to the affuira of the whole confederacy. 
This diitinction comprehends ease, advantage and safety ; and may be termed 
a ]iea.'vcii-tang:ht policy^ at it spring up directly from thint circumstances, into 
whicb WE were cast by the dispensation of Provideticc, p»ior to our confedera- 
tMsn. Whenever we shall (!egpise the c<>nstitutiou, which has beeQ tKui point- 
ed out to u»> ttar bappmets become} forfeited. 



I 
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kas not been as universally assented to in confeder- 
ation^ the reasons arc evident, and worthy of being 

retained in remembrance by Americans. They 

were in want of opportunities^ or the loss of them, 
through defects of knowledge and virtue. The 
principle however has been sufficiently vindicated 
in imperfect combinations, as their prosperity has 
generally been commensurate to its operation,! 

How beautifully and forceably does the inspired 
apostle Paui^ argue upon a siiblimer subject, with 
a train of reasoning strictly applicable to the pre- 
sent i His words are '' If the foot shall say, 

because I am not the hand, I am not of the body ; 
is it therefore not of the body r and if the ear shall 
say, because I am not the eye, I am not of the bo- 
dy ; is it therefore not of the body J" As plainly 
inferring, as could be done in that allegorical man- 
ner, the strongest censure of such partial discontents 
and dissensions, especially, as his meaning is inforc- 
ed by his description of the benefits of union in 

these expressions '' But, now they are many 

members^ yet but one body : and the eye cannot say 
to the hand^ / have no need of thee ; nor again^ the 
head to the feet, / ha%€ no ticed of you J^ 



f yw/ Sarfsvf in hU second letter Co the people of these states, dated iVriV, 
the t^entiftb of Dtcemhef^ ^199* c^empltfies this pasitjon hj a compartsdn of the 
Qtrmatth body, the Svoiji csmtoat, the Uultcd NfUnrhn^r, aitd other ujttaucen. 
—Page 14, Itc. 
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Whek the commons of Rome wponB, rupture 
with the senate, seceded in arms at the mons sacer^ 
Menffnius Agrippa used the like allusion to the hu- 
man body, in his famous apologue of a quarrel 
among some of the members. The unpolished but 
honest-hearted Romans of that day, understood him, 
and were appeased. 

Another comparison has been made by the 
learned, between a natural and a political body / 
and no wonder indeed, when the title of the latter 
was borrowed from the resemblance. It has there- 
fore been justly observed, that if a mortification 
takes place in one or some of the limbs, and the rest 
of the body is sound, remedies may be applied, and 
not only the contagion prevented from spreading, 
but the diseased part or parts saved by the connec- 
tion with the body, and restored to former useful- 
ness, When general putrefaction prevails, death 

is to be expected. History, sacred and profane, tells 
us, that, corruption of manners sinks nations inta 
slavery. 



FABIUS. 




tNOTHER question remains. Hov) are ihe 
contributed rights to be managed ? The resolution 
has been in great measure anticipated, by what has 
been said concerning the system proposed. Some 
fpw reflections may perhaps finish it. 



n 



If it be considered separately, a constitutian 
the organizaiion of t/je contributed rights in socie- 
ty. Government is the EXERCISE of them, Itis 
intended for the benefit of the governed ; of course 
can have no just powers but what conduce to that 
^end: and the aw fulness of the trust is demonstrated 

^iji this ^that it is founded on the nature of man, 

I that is, on the will of his maker, and is therefore 
sacred. It is then an oflence against heaven, to 
'violate that trust.^ 



* A coiutUttt jsm Id not a. thing in name only> but In fact^^it has not an 
idciil but a real cxistcncCj auil wherever it caonot he produced in a vi ^ible 
fomii there is none* A comtsiutiea h a thing &nt£cedtnt to it g&vemmcitt ; and a 

govcinment b *)nly the crcainre of a constitution. A constitution of a 

country h not the act of its govemrocnti but of the people constituting a go- 
vern ment* It is the body of ctemeiiti to which you can refer, and quote arti- 
cle by article ; and which contains the prineiples on which the government 
ihali be e«tabtished, the manner in which it shall he orgfanized, the powers it 
shiiti hvve^ die mode of election^ the duration of pvlioments, or by what other 
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If the organization of a constitution be defective, 
it may be amended. 

A good constitution promotes, but not always 
produces a good administration. 

The government must never be lodged in a sin^ 
gle body. From such an one, with an unlucky com^ 
position of its parts, rash, partial, illegal, and when 
intoxicated with success, even cruel, insolent and 
contemptible edicts, may at times be expected. — 
By tbese^ if other mischiefs do not follow, the nati- 
enal dignity may be impaired. 



nane tnch bodies may be called, the powers which the ezecutiTe part of the 
gofenunent shall haTe ; and, in fine, every thing that relates to the complete 
•jitnnrfMs of a cttil gorenunent, and the principles on which it shall act, and 
hj which it shall be bound. Kiobts 0/ Man^page 35, 36. 

* What is a eamtkiakm ^ It is the,^r»r o/gommmmua, delineated by the migh* 
tj hand of the people, in which zKitamfrst priiuifle* or fundamental laws are 
established. The constitution is certain and fixed ; it contalno the permanent will 
of the people, and is the supreme law of the land ; it is paramount to the 
power of the legislature, and can be revoked or altered only by the authority 
that made it. — —What are Upslatmra f Creatures of the cwnstituHw^ they 
owe their exiiitnce to the constttution^-" — they derive their pvwtrs from the 
Mu/xMiM— ^It is their cvmmuiim^ and therefore all their acts must be con- 
formable to it, or else void. The conttittttion is the work or wiU of the peefU 
Aemsdvet^ in their original, sovereign, and unlimitted capacity. Law is the 
work or will of the legislature in their derivative capacity.** 

Jodgc FatUrtwit charge to the jury in the IViommg case of Vmibvinu^* 
lessee against Dmrrwun tried at the circuit-oonrt for the United States, 
held at Philadelphia, April term, 1795. 
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SE^^ii[i* inconveniences might attend a divisi- 
on of the government into two bodies, that proba- 
bly would be avoided in another arrangement* 

Thi judgment of tbe most enlightened among 
mankind^ confirmed by multiplied experiments^ 
points out the propriety of government being com- 
mitted to such a number of great departments ^ as 
can be introduced without confusion^ distinct in 
office^ and yet connected in operation. It seems to 
Vbe agreed, that three ox four of these departments 
are a competent number. 



■ Such a repartition appears well calculated to ex* 

press the sense of the people^ and to increase the 
safety and repose of the governed^ which, with the 
advancement of their happiness in other respects^ 
are the objects of just government ; as thereby there 
will be more obstructions interposed against er- 
rors, feuds, and frauds, in the administration, and 
the extraordinary interference of the people need 
be less frequent, Thiis^ wars, tumults, and unea- 
\sinesses, are avoided. The departments so con* 
Vtituted^ may therefore be said to be balanced* 

tBuT, notwithstanding, it must be granted, that 
a bad administration may take place, What is 
then to be done I The answer is instantly found — 
let the fasces be lowered before the supreme 
L 



idM 
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sovereignty oi the people. It is their duty to^wattJ^ 
and tbeir right to take care^ thai the constitution 
i^e preserved ; or in the Roman phrase on perilous 

Qceasions^ to provide^ that the republic receive 

na damage* 

PotiTic AL bodies are properly said to be balanc- 
ed^ with respect to this primary origination and 
ultimate destination^ not to any intrinsic or consti* 
tutional properties. ^^^It is the^£?ii?fr from which 



* CoriEtitutional properties arc oiily^ as has been observed SlI tht bcgmnm^ 
of this letter^ parts in the or^nization of the conirihut^^d rights. Ak long ai 
those pares preserve the orders ajiij^ncd to thcni respectively by the constitu- 
liuHi dit!y may i^far be said to be balanced : but, whtn w£ part, without he* 
mg «tilidciitly checked by the rett, abuses ii^ power to thi manlfni daitg^r ^/ 
pM^ii happimtt, or wben the several parta thuae their respective powers so as to 
iriTOlve the commoti wealth in the like peril, the r^opi-E must restore thing* 
totbat ordett from which their fuQcciaoanes have departed. If the teofle 

tO^cr this LIVING FKl NClPLC of WATCKFCTLN E5S AND COMTHlOUL tO hc Cl.- 

tijgiiithcd ajt>oijg thenii they will a^uredly not long lifter wards eiptricBcc 
that of their " umple " " there shall not be left one stone upon another, that 
(JuiU Slot be throw □ down.*' 

*• Though in a const Itntcd commonwcslth,'* says the ever admired Lseh^ 
<« ifcuultng upon ks own bssis, and acting according to its own Dature, chat 1%^ 
acting for the pretervation of the commutiity, there can be but one supreme 
power, wlxicb li the kgi&lative, to which all ihc rest arC} and must be subordi* 
SMte 1 yet the legislative being only s.JtJufhry p&'wrr, to act for certain ends^ 
there reniains still in the /«^A, to remove or alter the legiilaiivcj when they 
&id the legislative act contrary to the trmt reposed in them* For all power 
grvei) ^hh irmt for the attaining oji ittdf being limitted by that end, whenever 
that end it manifestly neglected or opposed, the trust must necessarily be yVr* 
jWte/, lod the power devolve inte the hands of timi -wJ^ ga^ it, who fnay 
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they proceed^ and which they serme^ that truly and 

qf right balances them.f 

But, as a good constitution not always produces 
a good administration, a defective one not always 
excludes it< Thus, in governments very different 
from those of United America ^ general manners and 
customs^ improvement in knowledge^ and the edu- 



place il antw wh^re they thall think be«t for their safety aiul lecurity t and 
thus the commtiEiity pcrpctuaUy retaint a supreme powtr of jovmj ihemeelTes 
from the attempts and dcsigtis e^i^n of their l^gis tutors^ whenever they shall be 
to/oa!$/k itr BO tirkitJ, a» to lay and carry on designs against the libertici and 
propcrtjcs of the subj^as. If they who lay this h)*pnthesi& layi a foutidsuoii 
for rebeliioiij mean that it m^y occaaton civil: wars or intestine hroib^ to cell 
the pLopic- that they are ahsolvfid from obeditn^e^ when illegal attempt? arc 
niade upon their liberties and propertiea, they may as well say, upon the ^aine 
ground t that honest men may nol oppose rohben or pirates^ because this may 
oeca^ton diiot-dtr or bloodEhed* f desire it may be considered what kind of 
peace there will be i(i the wot Id, which Is to be main twined only for the bene- 
iit of robbers and oppressor*. Poty^hemuj i den gives us a perfect pattern of 
^ch a^ peace ; such a go'Temmenti wherein Ulysift aod his cnmp9nioti& had 
nothing to do but quietly suffer themselves to be devoured^ Are the people 
to he blanied if they have the sente of ritional creatures^ and can think of 
things no stbfr'wisi! than m thyfnJ and feci them f And is it not rather their 
fault J ^b^pHt tifi ffgj i> jui6 4 ps:ftt(rf, that they would not have them thom^U at 
they aret But whether the mischief hath oftener begun in the people's waatoii- 
nesa, or in the rulere iHBolenc<j / ki^v^ to itn/fitrtuil hhtory to ddtrmine.*^ 

-}- When the emir^uting p&'w^r h in a aNttitviiWi it has the matiuH for its stip- 
port, and the natural and the pnliiical cfiutruiiling poweri5 arc tojjcthcr. The 
laivj which arc enatttd by governments, controul men only as individuals, bttt 
the ttaiiwti through its constitution controuls th^ 'w&^it g^tmmtnt^ and h^^^ na- 
tural aliiity to do so. The fnal imtmaUag power, therefore, and the wipmat 
nmiHutifig powCFj are otu and the same ^ttvrp 

RiGUTf f^Mmn^ I^^lf fart %d. &mf 4,/dcv4%. 
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catioTi and disposUion of princes, not unfreqiiently 
soften the features, and qualify the defects* Jewels 
of value are substituted, in the place of the rare and 
genuine orient of highest price and brighest lustre: 
and though the sovereigns cannot even in their min- 
isters, be brought to account by the governed, yet 
there are instances of their conduct indicating a ve- 
neration for the rights of the people, and an inter- 
nal conviction of the guilt that attends their viola- 
tion. Some of them appear to he fathers of their 
countries. Revered princes! Friends of man^ 
kind ! May peace be in their lives — and in their 
deaths — hope* 

Br this superior will of the people^ is meant a 
reasonable wilL When frenzy seizes the mass, it 
would be equal madness to think of their happiness, 
that is, of their freedom. They will infallibly have 
a Philip or a dtsar^ to bleed them into soberness 
of mind. At present we ^e cooU and let us at- 
tend to our business. 

I 

O0R government under the proposed confedera- 
tion, will be guarded by a repetition of the strong- 
est cautions against excesses. In the senate the 
sovereignties of the several states will be equally 
represented ; in the bouse of representatives^ the 
people of the whole union will be equally represent* 



I 



I 



rrf; liTid, in ih£ president^ and the federal indepen- 
dent Judges^ so much concerned in the execution 
of the laivs^ and in the determination of their con* 
^stitutjonality, the sovereignties of the several states 
and ibe people of the whole union, may be consider- 
ed as conjointly represented, 

Where was there ever, and where is there now, 
upon the face of the earth, a government so diver- 
sified and attempered ? If a work formed with so 
much deliberation, so respectful and affectionate an 
attention to the interests, feelings, and sentiments 
of all United America^ will not satisfy what would 
satisfy all United America ? 



It seems highly probable, that those who would 
reject this labour of public love, would also have 
rejected the heaven-taught institution of trial 
BY JURY, had they been consulted upon its estab- 
lishment. Would they not have cried out, that 

there never w^as framed so detestable, so paltry, and 
so tyrannical a device for extinguishing freedom^ 
and throwing unbounded domination into the hands 
of the king and barons^ under a contemptible pre-, 
tence of preserving it ? *' What ! Can freedom 
be preserved by imprisoning its gt/ardians ? Can 
freedom be preserved, by keeping twelve men close- 
ly confined without meat^ drink^fre^ or candle^ un* 
til they unanimously agree ^ and this to be innume- 
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rably repeated? Can freedom be preserved, by 
thus delivering up a number cf freemen to a mo- 
narcb and an aristocracy^ fortified by dependent 
aiid obedient judges and officers, to be shut up, tm- 
ill under duress they speak as they are ordered? — 
Why cannot the twelve jurors separate y^ after hear- 
ing the evidence, return to their respective bomes^ 
and there take time^^ and think of the matter at 
their ease ?* Is there not a variety of tuays^ in 
which causes have been, and can be tried, without 
this tremendous^ unprecedented inquisition ? Why 
then is it insisted on ; but because the fabricators 
of it know that it *u?/7/, and intend that it shall re- 
duce the people to slavery ? Away with it. — Free- 
men will never be enthralled by so insolent, so ex- 
ecrable, so pitiful a contrivance," 

Hafpily for us our ancestors thought others- 
wise. They were not so over-nice and curious, 
as to refuse blessings, because, they might possibly 
be abused, f 

They perceived, that the uses included were — 
great and manifest. Perhaps they did not foresee. 



* See Utc publicatLoni againtt the federal tgnnitadMi. 

t Trill bf jmy secnm, to th ^f^ an imtncdimte power In th fKftvtita 
«f lawi, whereby the ccglecr, eiration^ or peryeraion of them i* presented i 
uraleaa jurjes beeoltie ta igmrani or a itirt, u nOI tQ lUlOW, Qf n«t 10 value thtiT 
own dear md inevtiniabte ri^^h. 
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idt from this acorn* as it were* of their phntin 
would be produced a perpetual vegetation of poll? 
tical energies^ that ''would secure the just liberties 
of tlie nation for a long succession of ages/-* and 
elevate it to the distinguished rank it has for seve- 
pal centuries held. As to abuses^ they trusted to 
their own spirit for preventing or correcting them : 
and worthy is it of deep consideration by every 
friend of freedom, that abuses that seems to be but 
** trifies^^^-\ may be attended by fatal consequences* 
What can be '* trifling ^^^ that diminishes or de- 
tracts from the only defence, that ever was found 
against '* open attacks and secret machinations ?'*| 
This establishment originates from a knowledge of 
human nature. With a superior force, wisdom, 
and benevolence united, it rives the difficulties con- 
cerning administration of justice, that have distress- 
ed, or destroyed the rest of mankind. It reconciles 

contradictions vastness of pa%ver^ with safety 

of private station. It is ever new^ and al'Ways /. 
same. 






Trial by jury, and the dependence of taxation 
upon representation, those corner stones of liberty, 
were not obtained by a bill of rights or any other 
KEcoitDs, and have not been and cannot be pre- 
served b^ them. They and all other rights must 
be preserved, by soundness of sense and honesty of 



Sltdd9net \IL 379. 



t Idm, IV. 350p 



t id0n. ut. sai. 
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heart. Compared with these ^ what are a bill 

of rights or any characters drawn upon paper or 
PARCHMENT, thosc frail remembrancers f Do we 
want to be reminded, that the sun enlightens, 
warms, invigorates, and cheers ? or how horrid it 
would be, to have his rays intercepted by our being 
thrust for life, into mines or dungeons I Liberty is 
the sun of society. Rights are the rays** 

** It is the duty which every man owes to his 

country, his friends, his posterity, and himself, to 
maintain to the utmost of his power this valuable 
palladium in all its 7'ights ; to restore it to its an- 
cient dignity, if at all impaired by the different 
value of property, or otherwise deviated from its 
first institution ; to amend it, wherever it is defect- 
ive ; (d) and above all, to guard with the most 
jealous circumspection against the new and arbitra- 
ry methods of trial, which, under a variety of plau 
sible pretences, may in time imperceptibly under 
mine this best preservative of liberty. "f Trial bjr 



I 



* Instead of referring to musty rccokd? and mouldy PAncHMtNTa to 
proTc that the right* of the living are lost, " renounced^ acd abdicated for 
ever,** by those who are now no more. M. de la FaytiU, in his address to the 
national assembly, applies to the living world, and layi— " Call to mind the 
icntimeots which rtaiure has engraved iri the hean of every citizen, aiid which 
taikiQ 1 new face whem they are Kilcmnly rtcogtviisd ij alt. For a nation to 
kf c iikr^, it is sufficient that she knows it ; and to be free, it is sufficient that 
she wilU it,*' RltiaTS efMany pags II. 



jury b oar birtb-rigbt ; and templed to his ovm 
ruin, by some seducing spirit, must be the man, 
M'ho in opposition to the genius of United Ameri- 
ca^ shall dare to attempt its subversion. 



1 5 the proposed confederation, it is preserved in- 
violable in criminal cases, and cannot be altered in 
other respects, but when United America demands 
it. 



fl 
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There seems to be a disposition in men to find 
fault, nodifficuh matter, rather than to act as they 
ought. The works of creation itself have been ob- 
jected to : and one learned prince declared, that if 
he had been consulted, they would have been im- 
proved. With what book has so much fault been 
found, as with the BihJe ? Perhaps principally, be- 
cause it so clearly and strongly enjoins men to no 
RIGHT* How many, how plausible objections have 
been made against it, with how much ardor, with 
how much pains ? Yet, the book has done more 
good than all the books in the world ; would do 
much more, if duly regarded ; and might lead the 
objectors against it to happiness, if they would 
value it as they should. 



When abjections are made to a system of high 
import, should they not be weighed against the 
Itenefts ? Are ibcse great, positive, immediate ? 
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Is there a chance of endangering them by rejection 
or delay ? M{iy they not he attained without admitting 
t&e objections at present^ supposing the objections to be 
well founded ? If the objections are well founded^ 
may they not be hereafter admitted without danger, 
disgust, or inconvenience ? Is the system so formed, 
that they may be thus admitted I May they not be of 
less eflScacy, than they are thought to be by their 
authors ? are they not designed to hinder evils^ 
which are generally deemed to be suiEciently pro- 
vided against ? May not the admission of them pre- 
vent benefits, that might otherwise be obtained ? 
In political affairs, is it not more safe and advan- 
tageous, for aii to agree in measures that may not 
be best, than to quarrel among tbemseives^ what are 
best ? 

When questions of this kind with regard to the 
plan proposed, are calmly considered^ it seems rea- 
sonable to hope, that every faithful citizen of Unit- 
ed America^ will make up his mind, with much 
satisfaction to himself, and advantage to his coun- 
try, 

FABIUS. 
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LETTER F. 



1 T has been considered, what are the rights 
to be contributed^ and how they are to be managed i 
and it has been said, that republican tranquillity 
and prosperity have commonly been promoted, in 
proportion to the strength of government for pro- 
tecting the worthy against the It cent ions. 



The protection herein mentioned, refers to cases 
between citizens and citizens, or states and states: 
bat there is also a protection to be afforded to all 
the citizensj or states, against foreigners. It has 
been asserted, that this protection never can be af- 
forded, but under an appropriation, collection, and 
application, of the general force, by the will of the 
whole combination- This protection is in a degree 
dependent on the former, as it may be weakened 
by internal discords, and especially where the worst 
party prevails. It is the security of life, liberty and 
property, that renders public safety itself a bless* 
ing. Hence it is evident, that such establishments 
as tend most to protect the worthy against the /i- 
cent tons ^ tend most to protect all against foreign- 
ers. This position is found to be verified by indis- 
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putable facts, from which it appears, that when na- 
tions have been, as it were, condemned for their 
crimes^ unless they first became mkides^ foreign* 
ers have acted as executioners, 

Thxs is not all* As government is intended for 
the happiness of the people, the protection of the 
worthy agauist those of contrary characters, iscaU 
culated to promote the end of legitimate govern- 
ment, that is, the general welfare ^ for ihe g&vern- 
ment will partake of the qualities of those whose authority 
is prevalent^ If it be asked, who are the tvoriby^ wq 
may be informed by a heathen poet 

'^ Vir bonus est qnis ? 
" Qui eonsultapatrum^ qui leges jitraque servat,"* 

The best foundations of this protection, that can 
be made laid by men, are a constitution and govern- 
ment secured, as well as can be, from the undue 
influence of passions either in the people or tbeir 
servants. Then in a contest between citizens and 
citi2ens, or states and states, the standard of lavjs 
may be displayed, explained and strengthened by the 
we IL remembered sentiments and examples of our 
fore- fathers » which will give it a sanctity far supe- 
rior to that of their eagles so venerated by the for- 

• He wKo rtyttts the constittition, Hbcrtlti, and lawi of iui countiy. 

The d^miiiiloii of iaivj^ U the onl^ dotnuiit^O acknowledged hj freemeni 
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tncr masters of the world. This circumstance will 
carry powerful aids to the true friends of their 
country, and unless counteracted by the follies of 
Pbarsalia^ or the accidents of Philippic may secure 
the blessings of freedom to succeeding ages^ 

It has been contended, that the plan proposed lo 
to us, adequately secures us against the influence 
o{ passions in the federal servants- Whether it as 
adequately secures us against the influence of pas- 
sions in the people, or in the particular states, iime 
V)Ul determine^ and may the determination be pro- 
pitious. 

Let us now consider the tragical play of the pas- 
sions in similar cases ; or, in other words, the con- 
sequences of their irregularities. Duly governed, 
they produce happiness. 

Here the reader, is respectfully requested, to 
assist the intentions of the writer, by keeping im 
mind» the ideas of a single republic with one de 
mocratic branch in its government, and of a confe 
deration of republics with one or ^^^er^/ democratic 
branches in the government of the confederation^ 
or in the government of its parts, so that as he pro 
ceeds, a comparison may easily run along, between 
any of these and the proposed plan. 
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History is entertaining and instructive: but, if 
admired chiefly for amusement, it may yield little 
profit. If read for improvement, it is apprehended, 
a slight attention only will be paid to the vast vari- 
ety of particular incidents, unless they be such as 
may meliorate the heart. A knowledge of the dis- 
tinguishing features of nations, the principles of 
their governments, the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of their situations, the methods employed to 
avail themselves of the first, and to alleviate the last, 
their manners, customs and institutions, the sources 
of events, their progresses, and determining causes, 
may be eminently useful, tho' obscurity may rest 

upon a multitude of attending circumstances. 

Thus, one nation may become prudent and happy, 
not only by the wisdom and success, but even by 
the errors and misfortunes of another. 

In Carthage and Rome^ there was a very numer- 
ous senate^ strengthened by prodigious attach- 
ments, and in a great degree independent of the 
people. In Athens^ there was a senate strongly 
supported by thje powerful court of Areopagus. In 
each of these republics, their afiairs at length be- 
came convulsed, and their liberty was subverted. 
What cause produced these effects? Encroach- 
ments of the senate upon the authority of the peo- 
ple? No! but directly the reverse, according 

to the unanimous voice of historians ; that is, en-j 



encroachments of the /j^op/^f upon the aiithoritjr< 
the senate. The people of these republics abso* 
lutitly laboured for their own destruction; and never 
thoughi themselves sq /ree^ as ivheo they were 
promoting their cm n subjugation. Though, eve^l 
after these encroachments had been made, and ruiEr 
WES spreading around, yet the remnants of senator 
rial author hy delayed the &nal catastrophe, f 



p. 



I 



I 



Ik more modem times^ the Florentines exhibit- 
ed a memorable example. They were divided in- 
to violent parlies ; and tlie prevailing one vested 
exorbitant powers in the house of Medici^ then 
possessed, as it was judged, of more money, than 
any crowned head in Europe* Though that house 
engaged and persevered in the attempt, yet the 
people were never despoiled of their liberty, until 
the Medici contrived to have them overwhelmed by 
the armies of foreign princes, to whose enterprises 
their situation exposed them. 



I 



t Tfcc great Bamn, ia cnameritiiig the art* bj which C^icr en^vicd hh 
eoaotnt, «7i — ►^'^ Hii/rj* artiAc<f was to break tlie itrcogth of the Knait^ 
for whOe thaf retnaiDcd slfe, there wa« no open Log for any person to immodc-^^ 

ntc Qfrcxtfaardinarj power" -** Nam i9kh dhi craBt fraugciid^ /witf^^j^pe^H 

et lUtontiitj qua falra nemini ad, hntnodica ct extra ordmaria imperia aditua 
crat."' Bsui/eif bishop of Msmt^, taikcs notice in his unlvcrial biatory, that the 
mftamoui Hfrwdt to cngro^ authority^ attacked the Sanbtdrim^ which wai i 
maimer ihf ttntif^i where the supreme jurisdiction was exercise d." 




Republics of later date and various form have 
appeared- Their institutions consist of old errors 
tissued with hasty inventions, somewhat excusable^ 
as the wiUs of the Romans^ made with arms in their 
hands. Some of them wxre condensed,^ by dan- 
gers. They are still compressed by them into a 
sort of union. Their well known transactions 
wellness, that their connection is not enougb com- 
pact and arranged- They have all suffered or are 
suffering through that defect. Their existence 
seems to depend more upon others^ than upon them- 
sehes.\ There might be an impropriety in saying 
more, considering the peculiarity of their circum- 
stances at this time. 

Th e wretched mistake of the great men who were 
leaders in the long parliament of England^ in 
attempting, by not filling up vacancies, to extend 
their power over a brave and sensible people, ac- 
customed to POPULAR BEPRE SEN TATioN, and their 
downfal, when their victories and puissance by sea 



* ^* Ilw« cdnaider what tlie prindple* are th^t fir it troKi^SNiX m«ii whq 
society, aud what the motive vs, that regulates their mutual imercoursc after- 
wards, we shall find, by the time we arrive at what is calkd goTemmcnt, that 
nearly the whole of the bujiucta ii pci formed by the natural o{i€ratian of the 
parlB iipoti each other »*' 

Right 1 rf iUkn. 

t Thii opinion haa been verified by facts that hate taken place seTcraJ years 
it« piiblicjiitian* 
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aod land had throtvn all Europe into astonishment 
and awe, shew, how difficult it is for nilers to usurp 
over a people who are not wanting to them- 
selves, [e) 

Let the fortunes of confederated republics be . 
now considered. 

" The Ampbictionic council ^^^ or ** general 
court of Greece ^'^ claims the first regard. Its autho- 
rity was very great : but, the parts were not suffi- 
ciently combined, to guard against the ambitious, 
avaricious, and selfish projects of some of them ; 
or, if they had the authority, they dared not to em- 
ploy it, as the turbulent states were very sturdy^ 
and made a sort of partial confederacies.^ 



• When Xerxes invaded Greece with the largest host and the greatest fleet 
that ever were collected, events occurred, which being preserved in history, 
convey to us a very affecting and instructive information. 

While the danger was at some distance, the states of Greece looked to remote 
friends for assistance. Disappointed in these expectations, tho* the vast arma- 
ments of their enemies were constantly rolling towards them, still there was no 
finziness in their union, no vigor in their resolutions. 

The Persian army passed the Hellesprnt^ and directed its march westward. 
It was then decided, that Tbessaly was the frontier to be first attacked. 

The Tbessalta*is, than whom no people had been more forward in the com- 
mon cause, iiastened a remonstrance to Corinth, urging that unless they were 
immediately and powerfully supported, necessity would oblige them to make 
terms with the invaders. 
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** The Achman league^^ seems to be the next 
in dignity, t It was at first, small, consisting of few 
states: afterwards, very extensive, consisting of m^- 



bkreuonabkreiD OP strain ce roused the ituggish and hnJtating cdudcUk of 
: coDfederacy> A l>ody of foot was dispatched, who soon occupied tlic ^raHey 
of Tfflf^i the only pass from Lowsr J^mrd^ia into ^heimij» 

In a few d^p, these Iroopt bciing informed that thef c wai another pa«» horn. 
U^jnif^ Jdaeidattm^ returned to the Corinthian litiunus. 

The Theimliim/ thus deserted^ tnadc their lukmlsiloi]* 

** This retreat from Temjv appears to hare been a precipstate meature^ render'^ 
^necessary by nothing »o much as by Tiie wai^t or souie powers of go- 
Ycnunirnt extending over the several states which composed the confcdi.racy/* 

SAlTronp's Hiitory of Grace* 

With dirninislied forces, the defence of th^ totifedctatei wai now to be con- 
tractecl. But in the conduct even of this business dally becoming more urgent^ 
we find them labouring under the J^/i^cti of their confederation^ 

Destitute of any fuff^hni po'wer citendiog over the v^hole^ n^ part could con- 
fide in the protection of ibe ^vhok^ while the naval superiority of their enemy 
put it in his choice, where, when, and how to make his attacks; and therefore 
each republic seems to have been aniious to reserve iii twa strength for future 
coQtiugcncict. 

Their gc tier out bearti all beat at the call of freedom; hut their efforts were 
embarrsj^ed and enfeebled by ths ^kes of their pditiiat iMttiiuitoft^ to their prodi- 
gbtif detriment I and almost to their total destruction. For these vieeti the ardor 
d beroiioi united with love ef cnnntry could not compeniate. These vOTr ^Jcfif 
therefore, may truly be said to have wasted the blood of patrioO, and to have 
fcetnycd their country into the icverest calamities. 

t The Xyeiam confederation iu Ma feemt to have much reiembled the Ad^m 
league. 
VOL. II. Q 



ttjr. In their dkt or congress, they enacted 
disposed of vacant employments, declared war» 
made peace, entered into alliances^ compelkd every 
state of the union to obey its ordinances, and manag- 
ed other affairs. Not only their laws, but their 
magistrates, council, judges, money, vreights and 
measures, were the same. So uniform were they, 
that all seemed to be but one state. Their chief 
officer called Strdiegos^ was chosen in the congress 
by a majority of votes^ He presided in the cmi- 
gress, commanded the forces, and was vested with 
great powers, especially in time of war : but was 
liable to be called to an account by the congress, 
and punished, if convicted of misbehaviour* 

These states had been oppressed by the kings of 
Ma cedon, Rnd insulted by tyrants* '* From their 
incorporation,** Bnys Polybius^ *' may be dated the 
birth of that greatness, that by a constant augment- 



If WE shal J hereafter by M/fHwrf discover any vlcci iq ewr c^BstitutJoaj let 
Ui HASTiK with prudcRcc and a fniternQl aifcction foi* etch other^ ro correct 
them* W* art aU a^mrked m ihe same vefiti^ attd e^vmlly mtsism^ im rf^rhtg anf 

IwCE m rouse up all our facultioj and gencTo^nlf itriye to dUcorcrj how 
much happiness may beprodaced by political iim:itatioo»i 

On the oadonii whose liberty has perished by the crrora of their att«npt>» 
TTc cannot but bestow a sympathetic remembrance That remembraaccs mftf 
be uscfttl; for audi crenta arc uiitrnctors of auccecdiug agei. 



i 



ation, at length arrived to r marvellous height 
prosperity. The fame of their ^ise lav?s and miVd 
gQ^ernmcnt reached the Greek colonies in Italy 4 
where the Crotoniate$^ the Sybariies^ and the Cau4 
ioniaieSj agreed to adopt them^ and to govern theirl 
states conformably." 



Din the delegates to the Ampbictionic court ct 
or to the congress of the Achcean league^ destroy tho 
liberty of their country, by establishing a raonar- 
^Ptliy or an aristocracy among themselves I Quite the 
contrary. While the several states continued fahh'^ 
Jul to the union ^ they prospered. Their affairs were, 
shattered by dissensions, emulations, and civil wars, 
artfully and diligently fomented by princes vvha 
^^thought it their interest ; and in the case of the 
^^chaan league^ partly, by the folly and wickedness 
of Greeks not of the league, who repined at the^ 
glories, that constantly attended the banner of free- 
dom, supported by courage, and conducted by pru* 
deuce. Spears plunged by Grecian hands into 

Grecian bosoms most horrible hostility ! Some 

portion of art, science, or virtue, perishing with 

every wound so broke their power, that at last 

they all sunk, the envied and the envying chained 

Dgether, under the domination first of Macedony 

'and Uien of Rome: and ever since, for more than 

two thousand years, the illuminating genius of that 

glorious natiou has been lost to the worlds while 



ev< 
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the dcsendems of the heroes who fought at TbermQ* 
pji^r Marathan, Satamis^ Piatca, and Mycals, 
have groaned in servitude. Such are the wages of 
civil discord* (/) 

J-E T any man of common sense peruse the gloomy 
but instructive pages of their mournful story, and 
he will be convinced, that if any nation could sue* 
cessfully have resisted those conquerors of th^ 
world, the illustrious deed had been atchieved b/ 
Greece^ that cradle of republics v if the several state^^ 
had been cemented by some *suc!h league as th^^ 
Acb^an^ and had honestly fulfilled its obligations^^ i 



It is not pretended, that the Achaean league was I 
perfect, or that there were not monarchical and J 
aristocratical factions among the people of it. Eve- \ 
ry concession of that sort, that can be asked, shall ^ 
be made* It had many defects ; every one of which, 
however, has been avoided in the plan proposed 
to us. 






With all its defects, with all its disorders, yc 
such was the life and vigor communicated through 

the whale^ b)^ the popular representation of each I 

'•"•"""'""""■■""■-""■' IN 

f It ilwjuld he grate fuHy remtmbtrcd, that from Grtece^ through the long 
lapse of ^geSjaiid the ceaaek^D contention of events, we have receiyedl the lacrtd 
intmyihaMg&h.lHt hat wrought out such amazing deUvcrance* in the old and 
the new worlds 
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Aetitie spirit bf republicanism predominated^ and 
tfaeitbj advanced the happiness and glory of the 
people to so pre-eminent a state, that our ideas up- 
on the pleasing theme cannot be too elevated* Here 
is the proof of this assertion. When the Romans 
had laid Carthage in ashes ; had reduced the king- 
dom of Macedon to a province ; had conquered An- 
tiocbus (he gredt, and got the better of all their 
enemies in the East ; these Romans^ masters of so 
much of the then known world, determined to hum- 
We the Acbaan league^ because as history expressly 
informs us, " their great powdr began to raise no small 
jealousy at Rome.^'X 



t Tlie two principles here sUted, under the titles of ** ftpuUr represenUitioM 
^ttdfart, amd dtse comBtHotitn of aUr arc in letter the third styled, " the pwoer 
i^ fn^ per^aHmg tU system^ and the stroiig ewfederation of the states ;" — in 
wkkh letter, their mutual relation, and arranged co-operation, are explained* 

Thefe principles Joel Barlow mentions, hut chooses to call them '* refire^ 
imtaihe democracy, and federalislng of states^* adding that thcy " are the 
^ moit consoling principles, that political experience has yet brought to 

Joel Barlovf*» second letter to the people of these states, dated at Paris, 
the 4Qth of December, 1 799* 

iPolyiiMS. 

k is worthy of attention, that the most splendid .pages of history, are 
tliose, that display the prodigies which the sentiment of liberty is capable of pro- 
^Miig m free nations. 

" Tes! in that generous eause^ for ever strong 
* The patriot's virtue, and the poet's song, 
** Still as the tide of ages rolls away, 
** Shall cbann the world, nnconsdout of decay.". 
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What a vast weight of argument do these iacts 
and circomstances add to the maintenance of the 
principle contended fixr by the writer of this ad« 
chess? 



FABIUS- 



LETTER VL 

DOME of our fellow- citizens have ventured to 
predict the future fate of United America^ if the 
system proposed to us^ shall be adopted. 

Though every branch of the constitution and] 
government is to be popular, and guarded by thcj 
strongest provisions, that until this day have occur- 
red to mankinds yet the system will end, they say^^ 
in the oppression ot a monarchy or aristocracy by 
the federal servants or some of them. 



Such a conclusion seems not in any manner] 

suited to the premises. It startles, yet, not so J 

much from its novelty, as from the respectabiUtj 
of the characters by which it is drawn* 

We must not be too much influenced by 
^eem for those characters : but, should recollect 
tbatwhen the fancy is warmed^ and the judgment 
nciiiied, by the proximity or pressure of particu^ 
fcr objects, verj* extraordinary declarations are not 
mfrequently made. Such are the frailties of our 
Oiture, that genius and integrity sometimes affoni 
na {iroiection against them* 
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'rob ABLT, there never %ras, and never will 
I an instance of dreadful denanciation, concern- 
ing the fate of a country, as was published uhilelhc i 
union was in agitation betvi een England and Scot- i 
land* The English were for a joint legislature, ma- 
ny of the Scots for separate legislatures, and urged^ 
that they shoidd be in a manner swallowed up and 
lost in the other, as then i&cy would not possess Oi 
eleven rh part in it. 



Ufon that occasion, lord Bel haven ^ one of the 
most distinguished orators of the age, made in the 
ScoiJish parliament a famous speech, of which the j 
following extract is part: 

** My lord chancellory 

** Whek I consider this affair of an union tre- 
i^een the two nations, as it is expressed in the se- 
veral articles thereof, and now the subject of our 
deliberation at this time, I find my mind crowded 
with a variety of very melancholy thoughts^ and I 
think it my duty to disburthen myself of some of 
them, by laying them before and exposing them to 
the serious consideration of this honourable house* 



** I THINK, I see a free and independent kingdom 
delivering up that^ which all the world hath been 
fighting for since the days oi Nimrod ; yea, tbat^ 
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for which most of all the empires, kingdoms, states, 
principalities and dukedoms of Europe^ are at this 
very time engaged in the most bloody and cruel 
wars that ever were ; to wii^ a power to manage thiir 
mm affairs by themselves^ without the assistance and coun- 
cil cfany other. 

'' I THINK, I see ^ naticnal churchy founded 
upon a rock, secured by a claim of rights hedged 
and fenced about by the strictest and pointedest 
legal sanctions that sovereigntj^ could contrive, vo- 
luntarily descending into a plain, upon an equal 
level with Jews^ Papists^ Socinians^ Armirdans^ Anabap- 
tist s^ and other sectaries, Sec. 

** I THiN^, I see the mble and honorable peerage of 
Scotland^ whose valiant predecessors led armies 
against their enemies, upon their own proper 
charges and expences, now divested of their fol- 
lowers and vassalages, and put upon such an equal 
foot with tlieir vassals^ that I think, I see a petty 
English EXCISEMAN receive more homage and re- 
spect, than what was paid formerly to their quondam 
Mackallamors* 

^' I THINK, I see the present peers of Scatlandy 
whose noble ancestors conquered provinces, over* 
run countries, reduced and subjected towns and 
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fortified places, exacted tribute througti the greaf^ 
est part of England^ now walking in ibe caurt ofre- 
futsts\ like s6 manj^ Engiisb zttorm^s^ laying aside 
their walking swords when in company with the 
English peers, lest their self-defence should be found 
murder* 

**I THINK, I sc€ the honorabie estate of barons, 
bold asscrtors of the nation's rights and liberties the 1 
in the %vorst of limes* now setting a tu atcb upon their I 
lifis^ and a guard upon their tongues^ lest they be | 
found guitty oi scandalum magnatum* ^^ 

** I THINK, I see the royal state of boroughs^ I 
walking their desolate streets^ hanging down their 
heads under disappointments ; worm'd out of all I 
the branches of their old trade^ uncertain what \ 
band to turn to^ necessitated to become apprentices " 
to their unkind neighbours, and yet after all find- j 
ing their trade so fortified by companies and secur- 
ed by prescriptions^ that they despair of any success 



;m. 
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''I THINE* I see our learned judges Uym^ aside 
their practiques and decisions, studying the com- 
mon law of England J gravelled with certioraries^ 
nisi priuses, writs of error ^ ejectiones frmde, in- 
junctions^ demurrers^ &c» ai>d frighted with appeals 
and avocations ^ because of the new regulations^ and 
rectifications they meet with. 




**IxHiNK, I see the valiant and gallant saldif' 
ry^ either seat to learn the plantation trade abroad, 
or at home petitioning for a smail subsistance^ as 
the reward of their honourable exploits^ while their 
oki corps are broken, the common soldiers left 
to beg J and the youngest English corps kept stand* 
ing, 

^* I THiNK^ I see the honest industrious trades^ 
man loaded with new taxes and impositions^ disap- 
pointed of the equivalents, drinking water in place 
of ale, eating his saltless pottage, petitioning for en- 
mragement to bis manufactories^ and answered 
by counter petitions. 

'* In short, I think, I see the laborious plough^ 
man^ with his corn spoiling upon his liRndsforivant 
of sale ^ cursing the day of his birth ; dreading 
the expence of his burial, and uncertain whether 
to marry, or do worse. 

** I THINE, I see the incurable difficulties oiland^ 
id men^ fettered under the golden chain of equiva^ 
loits, their pretty daughters petitioning for want of 
husbands, and their sons for want of employmentsi 

** I THINK, I see our mariners delivering up their 
ships to their Dutch partners, and what through 
FREssEs AND NZCKssiTY earning their bread as 
underlings in the English na^uy. But above all, my 




lofdf t &Mk^ 1 sec 0ur imdatt moiber Cakdmia^ 
IVkc Ct: i^, sitting in the midst of our senate, rue- 
J . . ;t roariiiii^Di/A Af recovering herself \viih 
hrr : 11} A garment, attending tbe fatal btows^ and 
breathmg out her laM: with a — et m quaque^ miJUu 

*' Are not these, my lord, very affikl'mg tboitgbtst 
And yet they are the least part suggested to me by 
ibese disbonorabh articles. Should not the consi- 
derations of these things, vivify these dry banes of 
ours ? Should not the memory &/ aur rwh/e prtdeces- 
sars* valor and e&nstmtey rouse up our drooping spi- 
rits? Are our noble predecessors' soul got so far into 
the Engl is b cabbage-stalks and cauliflowers that ve 
should shew the least inclination that wav ? Are 
our eyes ja blinded? Are our ears so deajened? 
Are our hearts so hardened ? Are our tongues $Q \ 
faultered? Are our hands so fettered? that in this 
our day, 1 say, my lord, that in tbis our i^y we sb&ulai 
mt mind the things that concern the very being and wili beings 
of our ancient kingdcm^ befre the day be bid from our eyes* 



** When I consider this treaty as it hath been 
explained, and spoke to, before us these three weeks 
by past; I see tlie English constitution remaioing! 
firm^ the same two houses of parliament, the samej 
taxes ^ the same customs^ the same excises^ ihe^< 
same trading companies^ the same municipal laws 
and courts of judicature ; and all ours either subjectl 
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ia regulations or annibilatiom^ only "u^e are to have 
the honor to pay their old deb ts^ and to have some few 
persons present for "witnesses to the validity of the 
deed, when they are pleased to contract more."f 

Let any candid American deliberately compare 
that transaction with the present, and laying his 
•hand upon his heart, solemnly answer this question 

to himself Whether, he does not verily believe 

the eloquent peer before mentioned, had ten- fold 
more cause to apprehend evils from such an unequal 
match between the two kingdoms, than any citizen 
of these states has to apprehend them from the sys- 
tem proposed ? Lideed not only that peer, but other 
persons of distinction, and large numbers of the 
people of Scotland were filled with the utmost aver- 
sion to the union \ and if the greatest diligence and 
prudence had not been employed by its friends in 
removing misapprehensions and refuting misrepre- 
sentations, and by the then subsisting government 
for preserving the public peace, there would cer- 
tainly have been a rebellion. 

Yet "what were the consequences to Scotland of 
that dreaded union with England ? The cultivation 
of her virtues, and the correction of her errors 



f S^c objcctioQ* agaiiwt tlic federal connitution, tcjj similar to thoie midc 



^ 



I 

i 



The emancipation of one class of her citizens from 

the yoke of their superiors a relief of other 

classes from the injuries and insults of the great — 
improvements in agriculture, science, arts, trade> 

and manufactures the profits of industry and 

ingenuity enjoyed under the protection of laws- 
peace and security at home, and increase of respec- 
tability abroad- Her church is still eminent 

her laws and courts of judicature bu'c safe ^-^^H 

her boroughs grown into cities her mari* 

ner$ and soldiery possessing a larger suhistence^ 
than she could have afforded Uiem, and her tradcsr 
mcUy ploughmen, landed men^ and her people of 
every rank^ in a more flourishing condition, not 
only than they ever were, but in a more flourishing 
condition^ than the clearest understanding could, 
at the time, have thought it possible for them to 
attain in so short a period^ or even in many ages, 
England participated in the blessings* The stock 
of their union being strong, and capable of drawing 
better nutriment and in greater abundance, than 
they could ever have dpne apart. 



Ef c loDf , to heaven tlie soaring branches shf>ot. 
And wopdcr it thctr hftght^ usd m»re than nativi/ruit 



nrtPgl.i 
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LETTER FJL 



1 HUS happily mistaken was the ingenious^ 
learned, and patriotic lord Belbaven^ in his predic- 
tion concerning the fate of his country ; and thus 
happily mistaken, it is hoped, some of our fellow- 
citizens will be, in their prediction concerning the 
fate of their country. 



Had they taken larger scope, and assumed in 
their proposition the vicissitude of human affairs, 
and the passions that so often confound them, 
their prediction might have been a tolerably goo d 
guess. Amidst the mutabilities of terrcstial things, 
the liberty of United America may be destroyed. 
As to that point, it is our duty, humbly, constant- 
ly, fervently, to implore the protection of our most 
gracious Maker, '^ who doth not afflict willingly nor 
grieve the children of men," and incessantly to 
strive, as we are commanded, to recommend our- 
selves to that protection, by " doing his will,'* di- 
ligently exercising our reason in fulfilling the pur- 
poses for which that and our existence were given 
to us. 



How the liberty of this country is to be destroy* 
cd, is another question. Here, the gentlemen assign 
a cause, in no manner proportioned, as it is appre- 
hcnded» to the effect* 

The uniform tenor of history is against them- 
That holds up the lictnttonsness of the people, and 
turbulent temper of some of the states, as the only 
causes to be dreaded, not the conspiracies of federal 
officers. Therefore, it is highly probable, that, if 
our liberty is ever subverted, it will be by one of 
the two causes first mentioned. Our tragedy will 
then have the same acts, with those of the nations 
that have gone before us ; and we shall add one 
more example to the number already too great, of 
people that would not take warning, nor ** know 
the things which belong to their peace." But, we 
ought not to pass such a sentence against our coun- 
try, and the uiterests of freedom : though, no sen- 
tence whatever can be equal to the atrocity of our 
guilt, if through enormity oi obstinacy or baseness^ 
we betray the cause of our posterity and of man- 
kind, b)^ Providence committed to our parental and 

fraternal care. There is reason to believe, that 

the calamities of nations are the punishments 
their sins- 



As to the first mentioned cause, it seems unne- 
cessary to say any more upon it. 



'11 

I 
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As to the second, we find, that the misbehavi- 
our of the constituent parts acting separately, or 
in partial confederacies, debilitated the Greeks un- 
der the Ampbictionic council^ and under the Acbaan 

league. As to the former, it was not intirely an 

assembly of strictly democratical republics. Be- 
sides, it wanted a sufficiently close connection of its 
parts. After these observations, we may call our 
attention from it. 

" 'Tis true, the Acbaan league was disturbed by 
the misconduct of some parts^ but, it is as true, 
that it surmounted these difficulties, and wonder- 
fully prospered, until it was dissolved in the man- 
ner that has been described. 

The glorious operations of its principles bear the 
clearest testimony to this distant age and people, 
that the wit of man never invented such an antidote 
against monarchical and aristocratical projects, as a 
^trmg combination of truly democratical rtpub^ 
lics.f By strictly or truly democratical republics, 

t This limitatim of happy effects, to ** ttfiig ctmUmatMu of Jemeeraiieat repui' 

^r is thus noticed by Joel BarUw, ^* The federalising of sUtes, whose 

forermnents were monarchical or aristocratical, has not obtained any brilliant 
ncceis, either in ancient or modern times." 

]oBL Barlow*8 second letter to the people of these state*— dated Faritt 
the aoth QiDtcmhtr, X799. 
VOL. II. S 
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the writer means republics, in which all the pr in* 
eipal officers, except the jiidiciali are from time to 
time chosen by the people. 

The reason b plain, Aslil^erfy and equality^ or 
as well termed hy Folybius^ benignity, were the 
foundations of Uieir institutions, and the energy 
of the government pervaded all the parts in things 
relating to the whole, it coimtcracted for the com- 
mon welfare, the designs hatched bj^ selfishness in 
separate councils. 

If folly or wickedness prevailed in any parts y 
friendly offices and salutary measures restored tran< 
quillity. Thus the public good was maintained. 
In its very formation, tyrannies and aristocracies 
submitted by consent or compidsion. Thus the Ce- 
raunians, Trezenians^ Epidaiirians^ Megalopolit- 
ans^ Arghes^ Hermionians^ and Phlyazians were 
received into the league, A happy exchange! 
For history informs us, that so true w ere they to 
their mble and bemvokni principles, that, in their 
diet, *' 710 resolutions were taken ^ hut ivhat were 
equally advantageous to the whole confederacy^ and 
the interest of each part so consulted^ as to leave 
no room for complaints /*' 

How degrading would be the thought to a citi- 
zen of United America^ that the people of these 
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state&t With institutions beyond comparison prefer- 
able to those of tbe Acb^ean league, and so vast a 
superiority in other respects, should not have wis- 
dom and virtue enough^ to manage their aS'airs, 
with as much prudence and affection of one for wm^ 
ihtr as these ancients did, 

WouLB tliis be doing justice to our country f The 
composition of her temper is excellent, and seems 
to be acknowledged equal to that of any nation in 
the world. Her prudence \i ill guard its warmth 
against t^mo faults ^ to which it may be exposed— 
The one^ an imitation of foreign fasbians and eus- 
Bms^ which from small tilings may lead to great. 
May her citizens aspire at a national dignity in 
t^tty part of conduct, private as well as public. 
This will be influenced by the former. May sim- 
pruity{g) be the characteristic feature of their man- 
iierss which, inlaid with their other virtues and 
their forms of government, may then indeed be 
cijmpared, in the Eastern stile^^to *' apples of gold 
in pictures of silver," Thus will they long^ and 
may they, while their rivers run, escape the conta- 
gion of luxury [b) that motley issue of inno- 
cence debauched by folly, and the lineal predeces- 
sor of tyranny, prolific of guilt and WTetchedness. 
The other fault, of which, as yet there are no symp- 
toms among us, is the thirst of empire* This is a 
vice, that ever has been, and from the nature of 
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thingi, ever must be, fiitmi to republican forms of 
gov^cniAicat. Our rrgubr wants^ are sources of 
happinett : our irreguUr desires, of misery. The 
abttie of prospcriqr, is rebellion against heaven; 
atid succeeds accordingly. 

Do the propositions of geotlemen is ho object, of- 
fer to our view, any of tbegrtai painis upon whichj 
tbe fate, fnine, or freedom of nations has turned, 
fCPCccpiing uliat some of them have said about trial 
by jury ; and which has been frequently and fiillT 
answered i Is there one of them calculated to re- 
gulate, and if needful, to coktboul those tempers 
,and measures of comiituent parts of an union, that 
'have been so baneful to the weal of every confe- 
deracy that has existed ? Do not some of them tend 
to enervate the authority evidently designed thus 
to regulate and controul ? Do not others of thetu 
(discover a bias in their advocates to particuU^ 
wnnections^ that if indulged to them, would enable 
persons of less understanding and virtue to repe^*' 
the disorders, that have so often violated publl^ 
peace and honor ? Taking them altogether, w oul^ 
they aflbrd as strong a security to our liberty, ai 
\h^ frequent election of the federal officers by thd 
people, and the repartition of power among those 
officers, according to the proposed system ? 
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iT-may be answered, that, they wduld be an ad- 
ditional security. In reply, let the writer be per- 
mitted at present to refer to what has been said. 

The princi'pal argument of gentlemen who ob- 
ject, involves a direct proof of the point contended 
for by the writer of this address. 

They generally agree, that the great danger of 
a monarchy or aristocracy among us, will arise 
from the federal senate. 

• The members of this senate are to be chosen by 
men exercising the sovereignty of their respective 
states. These men therefore, must be monarchi- 
cally or aristocratically disposed, before they will 
choose federal senators thus disposed ; and what 
merits particular attention, is, that these men must 
have obtained an overbearing influence in their re- 
spective states, before they could with such dispo- 
sition arrive at the exercise of the sovereignty in 
them : or else, the like disposition must be preva- 
lent among the people of such states. 

Taking the case either way, is not this a disor- 
der in parts of the union, and ought it not to be 
rectified by the rxst ? Is it reasonable to expect, 
that the disease will seize all at the same time ? If 
it is not, ought not the sound to possess a right an 



I 



power, by which they may prevent the infection 
from spreading ? And will not the extent of our 
territory, and the number of states widiin it, vast- 
ly increase the difficulty of any political disorder 
diffusing its contagion, and the probability of its be- 
ing repressed ?t 



i 



From the annals of mankind, these conclusjom ^ 
deducible ^that confederated s^tes may act^ 



are 

prudently and honestly, and apart foolishly, and 
knavishly ; but that it is a defiance of all probabi- 
lity, to suppose, that states conjointly shall act with 
folly and wickedness, and yet separately with wis-* 
dam and virtue. 



FABIUS. 



he enith isf th«te ciliienratiatid h-as been most rcmaikablf citablialhed ifl 
die lepubtic af I't^^ce^ skice these letters were written, 

M 

Many parts ol tluit republic have^ during the prcseat war, hecn codtuIscJ^^ 
hj iiuurrccuoUf of such magnitade, widi regard lo the nmnber of the [Oiuj:- 
gctits, and the skc of the countries occupied by them, that her enemies expect- 
ed they Wuuld disiclve the govtTnment, So in all probabiUty they \¥oul9 
h^tve di:me^ had the extmt of the republic been much less than it is. Bui, " iU 
ivmd^rts** being much krger than ** iheinfeciidr reduced their interna] foe* 
to perfect order, though at the same time engagcc! in defending theiU!^vei 
agtiuil the formiiiabJc IcCEtand anmcs of their intaderi. 




How highly, how very highly ought these states to priic thai hhued uni 

whichpby the favour of Divine Providence , ever to be acknowledged withtbi 

deepest gratitude, gives to them such a bo^ly of purifying, protecting powers 
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± HE proposed confederation offers to us a sys- 
tem of diversified representation in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments, as essentially 
necessary to the good government of an extensive 
republican empire* Every argument to recom- 
mend it, receives new force, by contemplating 
events, that must take place. The number of states 
in America will increase- If not united to the pre- 
sent, the consequences are evident- If united, it 
must be by a plan that will communicate equal li- 
berty ^ and assure just protection to them. These 
ends can never be attained, but by a close comb illa- 
tion of the several states, (i) 



It has been asserted, that a very extensive terri- 

[tory cannot be ruled by a government of republic 

[can form- What is meant by this proposition ? 

I Is it intended to abolish all ideas of connection, and 

to precipitate us into the miseries of division, either 

as single states ^ or partial confederacies ? To stu- 

pify us into despondence, that destruction may 

certainly seize us ? The fancy of poets never feign* 

ed so dire a metamorphosis ^ as is now held up to 
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u%. The ^giM of their Mimer&a wis onlj said 
turn lEicfi into stones. This spell is to turn 
band of brethren/* into a mooster, preying on 
it&cir» and preyed upon by all its enemies. 



I 



Iw b^pe is net /a be abarndtmed^ arm man sense 
ieacbts ns i€ attempt the ke$t means cf preserua- 
tion. This is all that men ean da« and this they 
ought to do. Will it be said« that any kind of dis- 
union, or a slight connection, is pceferable to a 
firm nnion ? Or is there any cbarm in that power 
which is saidi to be alone competent to the rule of 
such an empire f There is no evidence affect^ nor 
any dcduciiou a/ reason^ that justifies the asserdoiii 
II is true, that extensive territory has in general 
been arbitrarily governed ; and it is as trtie^ that a 
number of republics » in such territorj% iaosely con* 
nccted^ must inevitably rot into despotism. 



i 



It is said- 



-such 



goS 



territory has never been 
verned by a confederacy of republics* Granted. 
But^ where was there ever a confederacy of repub- 
lics, in such territory, united, as these states are to 
b^ by the proposed constitution I Where was there 
ever a confederacy, in which the sovereignty of 
each state being represented with equal suffrage In 
one legislative body, the people of each state equal- 
ly represented in proportion to the number of inha- 
bitants in another, and the sovereignties and peo- 
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pie of all the states conjointly represented in a pre- 
sident, that possessed such a qualified and temper-- 
ating authority in making laws ? Or, in which, 
the appointment to federal offices was vested in a 
chief magistrate chosen as our president is to be ? 
Or, in which, the acts of the executive department 
were regulated^ as they are to be with us ? Or, in 
which, the federal judges were to hold their offices 
independently and during good beban)iour ? Or, in 
which, the authority over the militia and troops 
was so distributed and contronledy as it is to be 
with us ? Or, in which, the people were so dravjh 
together by religion, blood, language, manners, 
and customs, undisturbed by former feuds or preju- 
dices ? Or, in which', the affiiirs relating to the 
whole union, were to be managed by ah assembly 
of several representative bodies, invested with dif- 
ferent powers that became efficient only in concert y 
without their being embarrassed by attention to 
other business ? Or, in which, a provision was 
made for the federal VeVeftue, without recurring '4b 
coercion against states, the miserable expedient of 
every other confederacy that has existed, an expe- 
dient always attended with odium, and often with 
a delay prbductivie^ of irreparable damage ? Where 
was there ever a confederacy, that thus adhered to 
the first principle in chil society ; obliging by ita 
direct authority every individual, to contribute, 

VOL. II. T 
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* h«i the public g*>yi Decsssajihr regnined it, a jnst 
proportion of aid to tb^ scppon of i2ic common- 

wealth protecting him ^zii^a^ cisTvrhit^ bin 

in the discharge of the dzLtiei ff^ixg H bim to the 
state ofvshicb be is an intzyi:cs:: ; aad at the same 
time, fto amply, so anxiously proTidcd, for faring- 
irig the interests, and even the nishes olc^mstnc- 
reign ty and of every person of the unioa, under all 
flicir variouH modiCcations and impressions, into 
their fiitl operation and efficacy in the national conn- 
ciltt ? The instance never existed. The ccnchir 
sion oiif^ht not to be made. It is without premi* 
ttCN. So far is the assertion from being true^ that 
** a very extensive territory cannot be ruled by a 
government of a republican form^'* that such a 
territory cannot be vjell-ruled by a government oj 
arty other form. 

The assertion has probably been su^^sted by 
reflections on the democracies of antiquity, without 
making a proper distinction between them and the 
democracy of the United States. 

In the democracies of antiquity, the people as- 
sembled together and governed personally. This 
mode was incompatible with greatness of number, 
and dispersion of habitation. 
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In the democracy of the United States^ the peo- 
ple act by their represent athes. This improve- 
ment colle,cts the will of millions upon points con- 
cerning their welfare, with more advantage, than 
the will of hundreds could be collected under the 
ancient form. 

Representation, which implies purity of elec* 
. tion, is a gentle remedy for every evil. It is at once, 
a preservative against discontent and rashness on 
the part of the people, and against negligence and 
usurpation on the part of their magistrates. All the 
curious contrivances and artful balances devised in 
ancient or modem times to supply its place, have 
proved deficient. To mention no more, Athens 
and Rome perished for want of a representative 
government. 

There is another improvement equally deserv- 
ing regard, and that is, the varied representation 
of sovereignties ^w J people in the constitution now 
proposed. 

It hus been said, that this representation was a 
mere compromise. 

It was not a mere compromise. TJbe equal r^- 
presentation of each state^ with equal suffrage in 
m branch of the legislature ^ was an original sub* 



Stantjve proposition, made in the convention at 
Philadelphia, in 1787t very soon after the draft 
ofi'cred by Firginia^ to which last mentioned state 
l/ntted America is much indebted not only in other 
respects, but for her merit in the origination mi 
prosecution of tliis momentous business. 

Tk e proposition was expressly made by the de- 
legate who brought it forward, upon ibis principk^ 
that a territory of such extent as that of l/mted 
Amcricaif could not be safely and advaniageously 
gaverned^ but by a combination of republics, eacl% 
reiaining all the rights of supreme sovereignty, ex^ 
cepting such as ought to be contributed to the 
union ; that for the securer preservation of these 
sovereignties, they ought to be represented in a 
body by tbemsehes^ and with equal suffrage ; and 
that they would be annihilated, if both branches of 
the IcgisUiture were to be formed of representatives 
of the people, in proportion to the number of inha- 
bitants in each state,* 



' Jurtke Biachhnt arguci in like manner, after admitting the ** cxpcdicn- 
0|" of iklci of nobiljlf > *' It b aUo ^fxpedlent than their owners ihould form 
3D indepeadent and separate branch of the leg^Ulaturc"^ other wise " thtir 
prtvUege» would soon be borne down and overwhclttied." 

Comment. %, 157. 

Cur political systeai thus arranged, may perhaps not unaptly he vs\6. 10 rc- 
«etnblc thi: iobr syitenii a* was ar^ied by the delegate who made the propo- 
titioa hcforc-raentiomrJj in die conycntios at Philadelphia, when thi» Very 
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Tat .principle lately piention^d appears to be 

.well founded in reason. Why cannot a very exten- 

Bive territory be ruled by a government of republi- 

ican form ? It is ajiswered^ because its power must 

languish through distance of parts. Granted ; if 

it be not a " body by joints and bands having nou* 

rishment ministered and knit together.'' If it be 

such a body, the objection is removed. Instead 

oisucb a perfect bodyy framed upon the principle 

that commands men to associate^ and societies to 

confederate ; that "which by communicating and 

extending happiness^ corresponds with the gracious 

intentions of our Maker towards us his creatures; 

what is proposed ? Truly ^ that the natural legs and 

arms of this body should, be cut offy because they are 



point, concerning the distribution of powers, between the national govern- 
ment and the state governments was under debate. 

The concentrated energy of the union, may be compared to the sun full of 
light and heat, abounding with blessings, and the several states to the planets 
of different sizes, revolving round it in conformity to fixed lavi's, receiving its 
alutary influences, and conununicating benefits to one another, while at the 
same time each turns on its own axis, for its own accommodation. 

The peculiar power of each state that urges it through its orbit, may be cal< 
led its projectile force, and the constantly-operating tendency of all towards 
the central sun of the system, and towards each other, all operating upon all, 
with the regulated observance of due distances from one another, may be sty- 
led a force of attraction. 

What pity ! that these beautiful spheres, with all their delightful harmo- 
nics, should ever be crushtd and flattened into one vast consolidation. 
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too toeakj and their places ^ supplied by stronger 
limbs ofviood and metal. 

MoKARCHs, it is said, are enabled to rule exten- 
sive territories, because they send viceroys to go- 
vern certain districts ; and thus the reigpiing autho- 
rity is transmitted over the whole empire. Be it 
so : but, what are the consequences ? Tyranny, 
while the viceroys continue in submission to their 
masters, and the diistraction of civil war besides, 
when they revolt, to which they are frequently 
tempted by the very circumstances of their situati- 
on, as the history of such governments indisputa* 
bly proves. 

America is, and will be, divided into several so- 
vereign states, each possessing every power proper 
for governing within its own limits for its own 
purposes^ and also for acting as a member of the 
union. 

They will be civil :md military stations, conve* 
nicntly planted thoughout the empire, with lively 
and regular communications. A stroke, a touch 
upon any part, will be immediately felt by the 
whole. ^ Romey famed for imperial arts, had a 



• •* Thi» beneficent system of federaiisuig appears to be the only resoifrce 
t]iat nature has offered us, at least, in tlie present state of political science, for 
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glimpse of this great truth; and endeavoured, as 
vv'ell as her hard-hearted policy would permit, to 
realize it in her colonies. They were miniatures 
of the capital : but wanted the 'oital principle of 
so'Dereigrfty^ and were too small. They were melt- 
ed down into, or overwhelmed by the nations 
around them. Were they now existing, they might 
be called curious automatons — something like to 
our living originals. These ^ will bear a remarka- 
ble resemblance to the mild features of patriarchal 
government, in which each son ruled his own 
bouse hoi d^ and in other matters the whole family 
was directed by the common ancestor. 

Will a people thus happily situated, ever desire 
tQ„, exchange their condition, for subjection to an 
absolute ruler ; or can they ever look but with ve* 
neration, or act but with deference to that union, 
that alone can, under Providence, preserve them 
from such subjection ? 

Can any government be devised, that will be 
more suited to citizens, who wish for equal freedom 
aT\d common prosperity ; better calculated for pre- 



•vmdiAg at once the two dangerous eitrem» of having- the republic tew great 
fbf an e^iiitabk admmUt ration within, or coo small for security WiEhout»" 

JoKL Bakcqw^s ffcond letter to ihe people of theie ttatet^ dftted Pdm, 
the WQik of DfffmUr^ 1799. 
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vcnring cjjrm^/.icn of manners;! for advancing 
thi: :ni;:rcven;eri:s:hal tndcaror adorn life ; or that 
ciT* be m^re conformed to the understanding to the 
*.-.-: r.f ■::'::*;: ^ :o the very nature of man ? What 
f j-7.:.v ./* £.:! r.'.'.wj ni.zy gro"^' from the seeds of 
I:}s^:\' :: .:: .rrc* ::. z- sctvin^ : The cultivation will j 
iniecJ iicmand continual attention, unceasing dili- * 
gxrace, and frequent conflict with difficulties : but| 
to object against the benefits offered to us by our 
Creator, by excepting to the terms annexed, is * 
cr;r*ic to be equalled only by its- folly. 

DiLiGHTrrL are the prospects that will opentO 

the view of CnlriJ America her sons well pre-^ 

pared to defend their own happiness^ and ready t(? 
relieve the misery of others her fleets formi- 
dable, but only to the unjust her revenue suffi- 
cient, yet unopprcssive her commerce aflluent, 

but not debasing peace and plenty within her 

borders and the glory that arises from a proper 

use of power, encircling them. 

Whatever regions may be destined for servi-^ 
tude, let us hope, that some portions of this land 

f Good education is the best inititution for preTcnting corruption of mati- 
ncrt ; and the progress of knowledge is the most successful foe to religious and 
civil despotism. 

By wise legislators, instruction will be relied on vastly more than punish- 
mrnts. Of these the mod effectual regulation will be their certainty, not 
their severity. 
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may be blessed with liberty ; let us be convinced^ 
that nothing short of such an union as has been pro* 
posed, can preserve the blessing ; and therefore let 
us be resolved to adopt it. 

As to alterations, a little EXPEEiENCif will cast 
more light upon the subject, than a multitude of 
debates. Whatever qualities are possessed by those 
who object^ they will have the candor to confess^ 
thai they will be encountered by opponents, not in 

Vj respect inferior, and yet differing from them in 
judgment, upon every point they have mentioned. 

Such ontired industry to serve their country, 
did the delegates to the federal convention exert, 
that they not only laboured to form the best plan 



f If aH the wise men of incient an*! tnodem timet, all the Sttmn^ LjcurgnHs^ 
^aitjt wa.d Ledtij that ever lived, could be ai«mhled together for deliberation 
tn tht mh]cctt thty could not form a cutiatitution or lyfteoi of g^Lw^mmcni tluc 
Would tiot require future alterations. 

The Britisli governmctit, whteh iome perions so muth eel€br»te,u % coUcC' 
iloB of LnnovMtons. 

There b a contmual flow in human afikira, Tlie cca«elea waves have carri- 
ed man on to delightful discoveries, greatly mcHorating hh condition* There 
tfie more di^ov erics yet to be made, ^ud pcrhapa more favourable to his eoa- 
4isiQII« While other «dencca arc advancing, why should we i^upincly or vainlif 
vnpipcnef Ihat we in the Ar^ lately conitructed by ua, have alreadj reachei 
the ^ Mliimd thuU^** the firtb^it point in tht /mw^isn rf^Ucy, 
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iher could^ but, provided Jar making at any iimc 
amendments on the ant bority of ibe people^ without 
shaking the stability of the government* For this 
end, the congress, whenirv^er two thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shull propose 
amendments to the constitution, or, on the appii- 
eation of the legislatures of two-thirds of theseve* 
ral states, tUAth call a convention for proposing 
rnnendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
lo all intents and purposes as part of the constitu- 
ikm, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fb^iths of the several states, or by conventions in 
three^fourths thereof, as one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by congress. 

Thus, by ^gradual progress^ we may from time 
to time introduce every improvemefU in our comti* 
tudon^ that shall be found suitable to our situation^ 
For this purpose, it may perhaps be adviseable, for 
everj^ state, as it sees occasion, to form with the 
utmost deliberation, drafts of alterations respective- 



f Eyeiy improvement in otir conttttution ihtt can be diicovened, thoilld ht 
immtHaUly adopted ^ part of it* 

The pmmotcrs of the Srttuh revolution in l6S8, neglected in the proper 
lime ho mtikc maw J improvemcrds of high importance i and the friends of 
freede«l fciTC nace been scarcely able to have even one of them eatabliahed. 

Tbegrea.t maxim of tliat v^ry extraordlnarf man^ Cosmo nt MKOtctlfWU 
thii — " D^ftr nta »iU ia-wtvrretyi ^tat caw and &tight h h j/(?ji^ ta^ay" 
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ly required by them, and to enjoin their represent" 
atives^ to employ every proper method to obtain a 
ratification* 



In this way of proceedings tlie undoubted sense 
of every state, collected in the coolest manner, not 
the sense of individuals* will be laid before tlie 
whole union in congress* and that body will be en- 
abled with the clearest light that can be afforded by 
every part of it, and with the least occasion of irri- 
tation, to compare and weigh the sentiments of all 
United America ; forthwith to adopt such alterati- 
ons as are recommended by general unanimity ; by 
degrees to devise modes of conciliation upon con- 
tradictory propositions : and to give the revered 
advice of our common country, upon those, if any 
such there should be, that in her judgment are in- 
admissible, because they arc incompatible with the 
happiness of these states. 

It cannot be with reason apprehended, that con- 
gress will refuse to act upon any articles calculat- 
ed to promote the com mo k welfare, though they 
may be unwilling to act upon such as are designed 
to advance partial interests ; but whatever their 
sentiments may be, they must call a convention 
for proposing amendments, on applications of two- 
thirds of the legislatures of the several states. 
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. Mat those good citizens, who have sometimes 
turned their thoughts towards a second convention, 
be pleased to consider, that there are men who 
speak as they do, yet do not mean as they do. 
These borrow the sanction of their respected names, 
to conceal desperate designs. May they also ccm- 
«ider, whether persisting in the suggested plan, in 
preference to the constitutionid provision^ maf not 
•kindle flames of jealousy and discord, which. all 
their abilities and virtues can never ei^tinguish. . 



FABIUS. 
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< AV HEN the sentiments t>f some objectors^ coi;- 
ceming the British constitution, are considered, it 
is surprising, that they should apprehend so much 
danger to United America^ as, they say, will attend 
the ratification of the plan proposed to us, by the 
late federal convention. 

These gentlemen will acknowledge, that Bri- 
tain has sustained many internal convulsions, and 
many foreign wars, with a gradual advancement in 
freedom, power and prosperity. They will acknow* 
ledge, that no nation has existed that ever so per- 
fectly united those distant extremes^ private secu- 
rity of life^ liberty^ and property^ with exertion of 

public force so advantageously combined the 

various powers of militia, troops, and fleets or 

so happily blended together arms, arts, science, 
commerce, and agriculture. From what spring has 
flowed this stream of happiness ? The gentlemen 
will acknowledge, that these advantages are derived 
from a single democratical represenfati'oe branch 
in her legislature. They will also acknowledge, 



that ia this brmncb^ called the house of cmnmoiti 
ottly ooe hutKlrcd and thirty-onc are members for 
coimties , that nearly one half of the whole house 
1$ cbo!»cn by about five thousand seven hundred 
penoQt, mo&ily of no property ; that fifly-six men 
bers axe elected by about three htmdred and scvent 
pcr&ons, and the rest in an enormous dispropoti 
tion* to the numbers of inhabitants who ought td 
vote, t 

TMm are all the millions of people in that km| 
dom, said to be represented in the house of con 
mons. 

l.ET the gentlemen be so good, on a subject 
famjliar to them, as to make a comparison betwe^ 
the British constitution, and that proposed to ui 
Questions like these will then probably prcsci] 
themselves ; is there more danger to our liberty 
from such a president as we are to have, than 
that of Britons from an hereditary monarch with a 

vast revenue absolute in the erection and did 

posal of offices, and in the exercise of the who! 



• Ho member of parllatnent ought to he elected hj ^wcr than tht majo 
ftf Sooj upon ihc mmt moderate calcoktiQn, according to Ihrctor Prt^f, 

f Bf the comtitmioD propo«ed to y^, » majority of ihe house cf repreientj 
tjvcs, and of the ^cnatei niulte* a quoram to do business : bnt, if the writer 1 
t3ot miiukettf about a fourteenth part of the members of the home of conii^ 
m«t]i|mKkc« a (quorum for that purpose* 



*3tecutive power in the command of the militia^] 

Jeets, and armies, and the direction of their opera- 
ions ^in tlie establishments of fairs and mar- j 

Lets, the regulation of weights and measures, and 
toining of money ^^— who can call parliaments witl|] 

a breath, and dissolve them with a nod who can, 

at his will, make war, peace, and treaties irrevoca- 
bly binding the nation and who can grant par* j 

dons for crimes, and titles of nobility, as it pleases 
him? Is there more danger to us, from twenty ^six 
seaators^ or double the number, than to Britans^ 
from an hereditary aristocratic body, consisting of 
many hundreds, possessed of enormous wealth in 

lands and money strengthened by a host of de» 

pendents and who^ availing themselves of de- 
fects in the constitution, send many of these into 
the house of commons — ^who hold a third part of 

I the legislative power in their own hands — ^and 
jii ho form the highest court of judicature in the na* 
I 
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lion ? Is there more danger to us, from a house of 
epresentativcs, to be chosen by all the freemen of 
he union, every two years, than to Britons^ frora 

such a sort of representation as they have in the 
ouse of commonsj the members of which, loo, are 

chosen but every seven years ? Is there more dan- m 
r to us, from the intended federal officers, than " 
Britons^ from such a monarch, aristocracy, and 

house of com mons together ? What bodies are 

tbexe in Briiaitty vested with such capacities for 
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h cbeclEing, and regulating ih't eon- 
(hurt of natiotuil aSkirs, ai ^ur s&vtreign states?*^ 
Whit proportioQ does ihe number of fmerbolb* 
Axs {t) in Britain bear to the number of people? 
And irhat is the proportion in United America ? 



[ Am 

^^^^Ir anr person^ after considering such questions, 
^^^Inall sar, there will be more danger to our freedom 
1^ under the proposed plmn, than to that of Br i tarn 
^ tmckr theh constitution, he must mean, that Mme* 
I rMCM9are» or mnllbe, beyond all comparison, infc* 
I nor to Mrhans in understanding and virtue ; other. 
wise^ with a constitution and govemnientf every 
bruich of which is so extremely popular, they cer- 
tainly might guard their rights, at least as well, as 
Britons can guard theirs^ under such political m* 
slituiions as they have ; unless the person bas some 
inelination ia an opinicn^ that monarchy and aris^ 
ieeraey are favourable to the preservation of their 
rights* If he has, he cannot too soon recover him- 
self. If ezer monarchy or aristocracy appears in 
this cmmtry^ it mmi be in the hideous form of desm 
pHism 
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What an infatuated, depraved people must 
ricans become^ if, with such unequalled advantages^ 
committed to their trust Ln a manner almost mira- 
culous, they lose their llbtrty? Through a single or* 
gan <rf representation, in the legislature only, of the 
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kingdopi just mentioned, though that organ is dis- 
eased, such portions of popular sense and integrity 
have been conveyed into the national councils, a^ 
h^ve purified other parts, and preserved the whok 
in its present state of healthfyUiess, To their owi| 
vigour and attention, therefore, is that people, un- 
der Providence, indebted for the blessings they en* 
joy. They have held, and now hold the tkvr 
BAi^ AH c£ in their government* While they retain 
their enlightened spirit, they will continue to hold 
it ; and if they regard njobat they owe tg others^ as 
wxll as what they owe to themselves, they wilt, 
most probably, continue to be happy-f 

They know, that there are poivers that cannot b^ 
expressly limited^ without injury to tliemstlvesj an4 



t If to the union of Enghmi awd SatktvJ^ a just coanection with Inland bi 
added, ecdcsiajdcal ^st^bJUhmcnt^ dulf amended; additionf to the peerage 
re^lac^d} and repreacntatmn of the commons properly improved, it i* to be 
erpccted that the tr an quit lit f, ^rcii^, repiitatiptii aod pro^verity of tbie <m> 
fktt Will be greatly promoted* The monarchy will probably change into a 
repubhc, if represcntatioti in the bouse of commons h not increased by adJiti* 
am from the cmtHiiet and ^tai traSn^ cities and towns* Without this precau- 
tion* an facrejt^ of the peerage «eeraa likely tii acccleriU tn alteration. Thcs« 
two measares ^ihu-uld have. It is apprehended, in such a government and in such 
d progrcisof human aiTain, a wdl-tempcrcd co-operation. The power of the 
cro«if might thereby become mtwe diguiiiedi moderated, and tccurcd. 

The discussion of thi* suhjcct would embrace a Yery great number <>f eon- 
iideratiom ; but the conclnsmn wcm* to approach ai near to demonitration, ai 
au IfiTTEtiptioD of this kmd cao do, 

Upi., II. w 



tfieir magnftnimil? scoms any fear of socti powers* 
This magnanimity taught Cbarhs the first, tha^ 
he was but a royal servant ; and this magnanimity 
caused James the second's army, raised ^ paid» and 
kept up by himself, to confound him with huzza^ 
for Uberfy* 

Thett ask not for compacts, of which the nation- 
al welfare, and, in some cases, its existence^ majr 
demand violations. They despise such dangerous 
provisions against danger* 

Thet know, that all ptmcrs whatever, evaH 
those that, according to the forms of the constituti- 
on, are irresistible and absolute, of which there are 
many, ougbi to be exercised for the public good i 
and that when they are used to the public detriment, 
^they are unconstitutionally exerted, 

THiBpiain text^ commented upon by their experi- 
enced intelligence, has led them safe through haz- 
ards, of every kind ; and they now are^ v)bat nttsee 

tbem, Upon the review, one is almost tempted 

to believe, that their insular situation, soil, clt- 

Wr Have -^ 'kt among: orarselvca a prnof, that -whax pr^-ac£iUiBR4 ^€ 

cu^ricd 10 a » the warmest afT^^ctioci for the pergoa^ family and gi>* 

ir«nitn«nt of » prince, may be mrncd into the cxtrcme&t aversion. Many 
inilAiic^ t^f the lame klcd among nations, andcnt and mt^crn, might be cdq^ 
Rionted* 
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mate, and some other circumstances, have com- 
pounded a peculiarity of temperature, uncoBittionly 
favourHble to ibe union of reason and passion. 

CiRTAiNLYj 'tis very memorable, with what life, 
impartiality, and prudence, they have interposed on 
great occasions ; have by their patriotism communi- 
cated temporary soundness to their disordered re- 
presentation ; and have bid public confusions to 
ce^se. Two instances out of many may suffice. 
The excellent fVilliam the third was distressed by 
a house of commons. He dissolved the parliament, 
and appealed to the people. They relieved him- 
His successor, the present king, in the like distress, 
niade the same appeal * and received equal relief. 

Thus they have acted : but Americans^ who 
have the same blood in their veins, have, it seems, 
very different heads and hearts. We shall be en- 
slaved by a president, senators, and representatives, 
chosen by ourselves, and continually rotating w ith- 
in the period of time assigned for the continuance 
in office of members in the house of commons ? 
'Tis strange : but, Me are told, 'tis true. It may 
be so. As we have our all at stake, let us inquire, 
in what way this event is to be brought about. Is 
it lo be before or after a general corruption of man- 
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ntft?^ If nfter, it is not worth attention. The 
loss of happiness then follows of course. If before, 
how is it to be accomplished I Will a virtuous aiid 
scumble people choose villuins or fools for their offi- 
CITS ? Or if they should choose men of wisdom and 
integrity, will these lose both or either, by taking 
their seats ? If they bhould^ will not their places be 
quickly supplied by another choice ? Is the like de- 
rangement again, and again^ and again,to be expect- 
ed? Can any man believe, that such astonishing ph^' 
nomena are to be looked for ? Was there evaf ^ 
instance, where rulers, thus selected by the peopK 
from their own bodvj have, in the manner appr^^ 
hended, outraged their own tender connexions, an^ 
the interestSj feelings, and sentiments of their af^ 
fectionate'^nd confiding countrymen? Is such *- 
conduct more likely to prevail in this age of man- 
kind, than in the darker periods that have preced- 
ed ? Are men more disposed now than formerly, 
to prefer uncertainties to certainties, things perilous 
and infamous to those that are safe and honourable I 
Can all the mysteries of such iniquity, be so won- 
der fully managed by treacherous rulers, that none 
of their enlightened constituents, nor any of their 
honest associates, acting with them in public bo- 
dies, shall ever be able to discover the conspiracy, 
till at last it shall burst with destruction to the 



* ** Tht eooditton of » people it irrctric?i1)k, when vU^s arc pitted int^ 
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whole federal constitution ! Is it not ten thousand 
times less probable^ that such transactions will hap- 
pen^ than it is, that we shall be exposed to innume- 
rable calamities, by rejecting the plan proposed, or 
even by delaying to accept it ? 

L£T us consider our afiairs in another light. Our 
difference of government, participation in com- 
merce, improvement in policy, and magnitude of 
power, can be no favourite objects of attention to the 
monarchies and sovereignties of Europe. Our loss 
will be their gain — our fall, their rise— our shame, 
their triumph. Divided, they may distract, dictate, 
and destroy. United^ their efforts will be waves 

dashing themselves into foam against a rock. 

May our national character be an animated 

moderation^ that seeks only its own, and will not 
be satisfied with less. 

To his beloved fellow-citizens of United Ame- 
rica^ the writer dedicates this imperfect testimony 
of his affection, with fervent prayers, for a perpetu- 
ity of freedom, virtue, piety, and felicity, to them 
and their posterity. 

FABIUS. 
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,L E TTE R I. 

1 O make a few observations on the present 
situation of public affairs, appears to me to be my 
duty. Under that impression to forbear, would be 
criminal. 

Some of my countrymen want no information 
that I can give them. To these, it would be pre- 
sumption to offer it. Others perhaps have less 
&vourable opportunities of obtaining information 
than I have had. To these I address what I have 
now to say. 
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Neithzh time, nor my infirmities will permit mc 
to be attentive to style, arrangement, or the labour 
of consulting former publications^ I write from my 
heart and from recollection. 

Having nothing to hope, wish, or fear, but as a 
commoner of these states, to which I am bound by 
birth, the tpnderest pledges, friendships, and fcU 
low- citizenship, I may be mistaken ; but, I can 
never mean to deceive. My best interests of every 
tijvd are ranged against the attempt. All that can 
be dear to man, is wrapped up for me. In the gene- 
ral welfare^ 

I KNOW, and I respect the formidable host I shall 
provoke. My motives fortify me. I will provoke, 
because I esteem them. 



Aftur our revolution, two dangers presented 

tiiemselves to view^^ internal discord ^ and the 

Ij^^lausy of foreign poivers respecting the form of 
^ur government, especially if it should be remark^ 
kably prosperous^ which, no doubt, would be our 
desire aud aim* 

^V Any person acquainted with our transactions, iii*1 

I the two wars about the middle of this century, 

I might easily judge wlmt was to be e?ipected from 

I iniernal discord* 
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Our first federal constitution partook largely of 
the dissociating ingredients, that were too redun* 
dant among us. It was pregnant with disorders. 

* In 1787, the most immediate evils of it, were in 
an extraordinarj^ manner removed. 

In 1788, the new constitution commenced its 
operations, and held its course with an attendant 
assemblage of great benefits, 

Im the next year, surprising political movements 
began in France^ apparently auspicious to the 
cause of liberty and the interests of mankind* 

In the following years, the atmosphere was oh- 
soured by dark clouds* The neighbouring powers, 
with some remote, entered into a confederacy 
against France, T/jere\ all the passions of the soul 

were roused,- — Perils from without, perils 

from within, distracted the understanding, and 

convulsed humanity the selfish, the audacious, 

and the Unfeeling, seized the disastrous oppor- 
tunity, and by plausible pretensions to patriotism, 
clutched the public opinion, and with it the public 
force. 



The nation had a choice of difficulties. One 

was^ to embroil and weaken themselves, by con- 
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tests in the disposal of power, and thus more and 
more exposed themselves to their formidable inva- 
ders* The other was, to adhere to their leaderSf 
however exceptionable their character and con- 
dact^ and thus make up as much strength as they 
could, to repel their inexorable enemies, reserving 
better regulations for more quiet and safe times*— 
They chose the last, and as W£^ did in a similar 
struggle, bore many things that were wrong, rather 
than disturb the exertions for general defence. 

The tempest raged with unceasing fury, andm 
the midst of its direful glares, among vast crowds 
immoUted with detestable iniquity, a sacrifice ra- 
ther to the policy of his pretended friends, than to 

tlie hatred of France, fell one of the best of 

kings, probably of men the benevolent Louis 

the XVL whose virtues I shaJl value, whose me^ 
nOiOry I shall revere, whose fate I shall deplore » 
as long as any sense of esteem, respect, and com- 
passion, eo^balmed by gratitude, shall rest within 
tfie unbroken urn of mv heart. 



^^ At length ^the reign of tyrants, or rather 

I toons ters, ended. 

■ 

1 
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The agitations of our minds during these con- 
flic ts^ were violent* Some among us were so over- 
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lEStOT, that they even vindicated the trsost eMsi^ 
Itnaus atrocities of the most abandoned of men, as 
necessary severities. But — this was not the sen- 
^ timent of Anurica^ For every particle of needless 
violence, she sighed. She perceived the name of 
liberty profaned, the cause dishonored, the inte- 
rests violated. What could she do amidst the ra- 
pid horrors ? She pitied— ^—detested— ^wept — ■ 
and execrated. 

Through the murky exhalations from a bleed- 
ing land, a ray of hope twinkled. Soon afterwards 
the prospect brightened ; and when the sky became 
cltar, with transports of joy we saw^ France firm at 
her post, and true to hersclf> to freedom, and to 
mankind. 

Do wr censure her, for enduring the horribl 
desipolism oi the monsters^ during the paroxysm of 
her destiny, and not give her credit, for putting, 
3s soon as circumstances permitted, a period to 
tJiem and to their abominations I That w ould wot 
be fair dealing. > 

« 

Her submission to tliem was proportioned to, 
the foreign efforts to destroy her. These compeK; 
led her, these impose<l upon her a necessity to sub-| 
mit. How P By a combination of almost all Europe^ { 
against a single nation in a new and untried state, 
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proclaiming'* threats of fire and swofd»" and la- 
bouring to execute those threats^ by the most 
numerous and best disciplined armies, commanded 
by the most experienced and renowned generals 
the world. 
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But — who assisted her to extinguish the syst 
of terror ? Any emperor, king, or prince ? Any of 
the crowned professors, protectors, and practisers 
of '-'■ morality and religion .^*' No. What then ? 
Her own good sense, spirit, and humanity. 316 1* 
glorious act ivas all her om^n. 

It was an act congenial to the feelings of French^ 
men. Universal France — the miscreants of murder 
and pillage are too inconsiderable to be regarded 
— universal France rejoiced in the deed. Read 
the accounts written by foreigners who were wit- 
nesses of the public exultations upon the event. 
There one may find some traces ofrRENCH mind. 

The nation revived. She flung off her enemies 

from her front iers» into their own tCTritories.^ 

Thither she pursued them, as she had a right to 
do* The war blazed. Her \dctories w ere brilliant. 
She had declared herself a REPUBLIC, was evi- 
dently competent to the final establishment of her 
liberty, and in that attitude standing upon her tro- 
phies, stretched out her right hand to us, and 
proffered us her friendship- 
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Trus the 9ecand danger before mentioned WM 
enervated, if a harmony founded on good dispositi^ 
ons towards one another and mutual interests, could 
be accomplished/ * • ^ 



April 10, n^f. 
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In order to estimate the value of a cordial amity 
with France y it may be worth while to consider, on 
what foundation her strength statids^i 

Heh situation is most advantageous ; the soil is 
fertile \ its products are excellent ; the extent of 
coasts on the ocean and the Mediten anean, and her 
rivers, insure to her a flourishing commerce, and a 
vast maritime power* Her population is prodigious, 
Before the present war it amounted^ at a moderate 
computation, to twenty- five millions. If to this 
sum be added that of the conquered countries, which 
in all probability will be ceded to her at a peace, the 
whole, it is apprehended, must exceed thirty mil* 
lions. Industry, vivacity, ingenuity, knowledge, 
and bravery, with the animating and invigorating 
principle of broad-based representation, give to this 
population the utmost respectability. ^^ 

The other day, in turning over Palybiiis^s cele- 
brated history, my attention was arrested by an un- 
expected enumeration in his second book, of the 
forces of the commonwealth of Rome^ when she 



had attained to the highest pitch of power, just be^ 
fore /Ta/miAa/'s invasion. The detail is very pre- 
cise as to numbers, and the countries that supplied 

them. His conclusion is this *' the nvhole of 

their strength consisted in no less, than seven hun- 
dred thousand infantry, and seventy thousand ca* 

Amokg the particulars, he mentions ** the ordi- 
nary people mustered in Home and Campania^ 
Counting to two hundred and fifty thousand foot, 
ind twenty-three thousand horse.*' These, if I 
understand him rightly, were not anned for imme- 
diate service* but might be called upon, if occasi- 
ons required their aid. Therefore, these words, 
^* the whole of their strengtb^^^ appear to mean all 
the persons able to bear arms, 

I BELIEVE, that the learned, in their calculations 
allow, that on an average, in a number of five or 
six persons, one will be found to be an able bodied 
aan. Let a rule much more restrictive be applied, 
fcr determining the number of men able to bear 
irms in France^ and the result will be, that their 
cumber is four times, as great as that mentioned by 
the historian. 

This is a gigantic power indeed- If it appears 
tremendous to some, let them amuse their fancies, 



if dKf^ ficamt, with vhtttlixif it down as much is 
i; but, let them iiqt,faiyt, that France 
cfBptojred in AilUlmii senric^ in one 
. onrif double tbe mnaber of the total befine 
Let Its go fiirther. Let us strike off 
of the complement which fair caleulaUcm 
grrcs us, Siill it rtmains a feet sufficiently ascer* 
ttijKdv that ihe strength of France is at this mo^ 
W£M^ tmitt as great as that of Ji9me in the plem- 
tudc of her power at the period mentioned. 

Noi is the comparisoii to be dismissed with thh 
observation, unless we are willing to deceive our- 
selves. Tq follow it out, another eircumstantse 
must be considered. 

Of the seven hundred and seventy thousand 
men just spoken of, scarcely a moiety wms composed 

of Romans. The rest were allies^ of which 

an exact catalogue is given in the history. mm 

J T^EiE aUies werenations^ who by various mo- 
tives were induced to join the Romam in arms ; 
but, so imperfect was the connection, that not long 
after^ a fierce war broke out between these aliies 
and the Romans^ that brought the last to the brink 
of destruction. 




Tee power of France ]^Rns not on such ilUmatch- 
ed supporterSp Her power is native^ and not atte* 
nuated by being dispersed in a long, narrow coun- 
try like Italy ^^ with rivers comparitively of slight 
importance, but bound together in a compactness 
blended with facilities, equally propitious to inter- 
course and consolidation* It is an Herculean body, 

of strength and activity unparalleled in the 

hiatory of mankind. '^ifli 

It may be said, that, ^- the power of states Is re- 
lative : a mighty power may be encountered by 
mightier powers." Granted : but, what is the 
amount of the observation I 

At the time I am speaking of, proud and warlike 
Macedon was a formidable kingdom. Greece^ fam- 
ed for arts and arms, abounded with sensible and 
gallant men. The Syrian empire was large and 
strong- Gaul^ the former victor of Rmne^ was 

dreadfuL Above all^ with one foot fixed on 

Africa^ and the other on Spain^ the genius of 
CARTHAGE, like a stupendous colossus, be- 
strode the sea, waving his terrific flag over its sub- 
ject billows, and in a voice of thunder^ imperiously 
dictating Law, hard Jaw, to uatiqns. 

• /jfd/j Ii 9fol£cn of hi^rc, z% it was before the nam£wa« extended to other 
VOL. JI. Y 
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All thcse^ in their turns, separately became 
enemies to Home ; and in their turns, all the '* iions^ 
bears ^ leopards^ raim and gaats"^ bowed before 
her irresistable birds, f The Euxme^ the Caspian^ 
the Fersian-guif^ and the Ocean^ were made the 
boundaries of her dominions. 

Against France we have seen ali at oncff com- 
bined, Bussia^ Prussia J Austria^ Germany^ the 
United Provinces, Belgium^ liriiain, Spain^ Sar* 
dinia^ and Italy* 

How she has disposed of some of these adversa- 
ries^ and how she has disabled others of them, we 
very well know. What further proof oi her puis- 
sance she may exhibit » time will shew : but if we 
are to judge of the future from the past, which 
perhaps is a good way of judging in such cases, it 
will not be hereafter any more than it has been 
already, only what the lawyers call a semi plena 
probatio^^^ a half prooL It will be fuii^Lnd decisive, 

FABIUS. 



• Ihidttf cha.pteri 71^ and Sch. 

f The Ematij toot for thdr emblem ID *fljf/^, a homtlf, lolitiiy, wlcctbird 
of prey, cevcr celebrated for its temper or its battle*. With a. much happier 
fancy; the j^if^ has bee d assigned to the Fnmh^^ beaiji:ifuUsocIa|j sprightly, ge- 
nerous, good-tiatiired bird, that crow 1 And fighu^ and, if, over-matchedi diet— 
■truggling for TUtgry » 




Is France then to become as dominating as 
ancient Rome ?" I do not know, I hope she never 
will* But this I am much inclined to believe, that 
if she ever becomes so, it will be owing to the mi- 
serable policy, that forbidding her to return into 
the bosom of peace, and to enjoy the inestimable 
and tranquillising pleasures of civil and domestic 
life, adds irritation to irritation, and obliges her to 
be a MILITARY REPUBLIC, as Eame was. It 
is evident to me, that on the purest principles, she 
wishes for peace ; but is convinced she cannot ob- 
tain it, unless it be by the sword • 

*' Cak France wish for peace, when she makes 
such exorbitant demands ?'* 

Yes. Multitudes of her citizens have been slam ; 
many severe calamities have been inflicted upon 
her ; and she has been put to an expence hardly to 
be calculated. Why ? Because she was resolved 
to be free, and to '* institute such a government, as 
to her seemed most likely to efiect her safety and 




I 



happ'mc^,"t She had € right to he free ; and It 
intititute such a government,— ^ What right then 
had the coaJc&ccd princes to interfere in the busi* 
ne&s ? None. But they did interfere. She has 
thcrefDrc two other rights springing up from that 
injustice : a right to indemnification^ and a right 
to security against a repetition of such injuries* 

** Supposing, she has those rights, still her de- 
mands are exorbitant, and if admitted, would de- 
stroy the balance of power, and endanger the wet 
fere Qi Europe.'^ 



^ 



As to the first part of this observation, it mj 
be sufficient to observe, tliat when we were treat* 
ing of peace widi Great^Britain^ our demands 
mere thought exorbitajit; and they have been 
ti|iiy|§ht so since r but, we obtained them. The 
charge of exorbitancy is easily made, but not easi* 



I 



t ** W^e lioJd these truths to be self-evident \ that all itjen arc crcate<i eqc; 
that thry are endowed by their Crctftor with efitain unalienable rights; tl 
amoDg: theMr are iifc, Jihtxtyi anil the pui^uit of happineiii that to secure the% 
right*! goycjBmenta are instituted among men, deriving ibelr just powefi 
from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any govcrpmcnt bccomci 
destrwetive nf these etidl, it is the right of the jiertpU- to attrror abolish it, 
to imtttute new govcrt^nient^ laying Ui foundation ou iuch prindpki, mid 
gKnising ittL fo^ cis in atich form^ ai to diem ihall &ccm most likely to 
their sifcty and htippincfs-'* 

Deciaration of INDEPENDENCE by the United States of ^ni^i 
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ly to be maintained. The fitness of the application 
to any particular case, must depend upon a number 
of peculiar circumstances, and several of these per- 
haps cannot be by foreigners, accurately investi- 
gated or properly estimated. 

Fmance is in possession by conquest, in a just 
war, a war of defence, for the machinations against 
her were prior to her declarations. She is the only 
republic attracting consideration in Europe. She 
id detested by most if not all the princes in that 
quarter of the world. There is not a government 
there, in whose good will towards her she can con- 
fide. She must take care of herself; she ought to 
do it ; and she will do it : whatever exclamations 
are made about exorbitancy. Nor is there a great 
power in Europe^ in whose hands the objects com- 
prehended in her demands, would be more favour- 
able to general welfare, than in her hands. 

She has made peace with several of the bellige- 
rent powers, upon reasonable and moderate terms. 
This behaviour evinces her temper ; and if nations 
had more command of their own tempers than they 
now have, they would render more justice than they 
do, to the* character of France. They will be un- 
deceived, and most heartly do I wish, that the ex- 
planation may not be delayed. 'Tis time the tra- 



I 



gedy should end^ and that men should took at &M 
another for other purposes, than to aim weapons of 
dc5trucii€m« 

I AM addrcssiDg men of sense and mtegritjr, real 
Amerimm* They know, they feel, that the spir^ 
9/ liberty h a benign spirii* — From them a sacred 
impartiality — sacred^ because mingled with sensi- 
biltticd allied to heaven — may be expected. 



^ 
^ 



Let any one of these lay his hand on his breastti 
and upoQ ibe bonour of a freeman^ answer this 
question Whether, if conspiring empires, king- 
doms and states, actuated by a hatred unappeasable, 
because arising from a conduct meriting esteem, 
had destroyed millions of our citizens, had render- 
ed more millions of fathers, motherSi wives, chil- 
dreui sisters, brothers, and other relatives misera- 
ble, and had overwhelmed our country with a delui 
of distresses, he would think such demands 
France Is said to make, a compensation for our 

sufferings or more than a reasonable securil 

against a renewal of them ? 



Let us remember, how ijje thought and acted on \ 
similar occasion. What the Misshippi and the 
Lakes, then were tons, the Rhine now is to Frames 
with this difference, that our demands as to distant 
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pbjects, went more to aggrandisement than defence, 
those of France more to defence than aggrandise- 
ment. 

. Would w^have continued the war for these re- 
mote boundaries, this sweeping circuit, within 
whose flowing line scarcely a trace was sketched of 
that beautiful picture which is to fill it, if we have 
sufficient skill ? We would. 

, Is France then criminal, in contending for the 
Rhine as a boundary, a river that washes a long 
tract of her domain, is of immediate and the utmost 
consequence to her, and is so placed by nature as 
conveniently to serve, among other uses, for "divid- 
ing to nations their inheritance ?" 

We l l may our allies say to their imperial, royal, 
and high enemies — " We have not been engaged 
in childrens' play, at the end of which each takes 
what was his own before it began. Our contest 
may, indeed, have been play to you, issuing man- 
dates for slaughter amidst the safe though soft in- 
dulgencies of your courts, * and diverted with 



* There the soldiers are, at this moment, setting fire to the vilhges, hying 
Viste the corn-fields, demolishing the churches, and butchering the nnefiend- 
iag people ; and in the mean time, thk rniNcft is perfectly at his ease, gam- 
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expectiitions of lucky hits : but, to moltitudes of 
French citizens it has been— death.** 

If it was on your part, as some of you have said, 
an unhappy disorder that seiaed you in an extra^ 



mgt dancing, amiuiaghiauelf wUhbuSboos, hunting, indul^iig his tmonrit. 
or carousing.** EtiuMtft. 

In the account of the destmction of the PaUtlnaU in 1764, ic is said — ** It* 
flourishing- cities and Tillages were destroyed— — Nothing could equal the 
inciprcsMble misery — -»nien, women, and children were driren in the depth 
of winter, out of their habitations -*to wander naked— and starred with cold 
and hunger— round the fields— while they saw their houses stript, and set on 
fire— ^the country was uniTcrsally reduced to a heap of ashes.*' 

The hte king of friuM, describing the calamities caused in the territories 
he governed, by the war b/ teven years^ that ended in 1 763, says^^— -There was 
a diminution of five hundred thousand inhabitants, since the year 1756 a 
▼ery con«xderable number in a population of only four millions and an half. 
As to those who remained, the noble and the husbandman had been pillaged, 
ransomed, and foraged, by so many different arn^es, that n^ing vf4u left tbem, 
except life, and the miserable rags by which their nakedness was concealed. 
They had not sufficient to satisfy the daily wants uf nature. Tlie traces of 
former habitations were sc^cely wtibU^^iowta were almtt ermxed from the 
earth— and of thirteen thMuanJ houses, mo vestige was to be seen, &c. 

" Such was the fatal spectacle which s0 many provinces that had lately been 
so fiemriibingt presented at the conclusion of the war. There is no descripHm 
however pathetic, that cam possibly approach the deepy the affecting, the mournful im» 
pression, vfhich the sight of them produced.'*^ History, ancient and modem, abounds 
with narratiyes of the like calamities. 

« Posthumous Works, a. 57- ' . 



try manner, we ought to observe, that persons 
ir elevated stations are very apt to grow gid- 
id to be much vexed by these fits of insanity ; 
ierefore prudence requires, that we should 
r'ou at a convenient distance, lest in another 
or fury, you should destroy as many men, 
n, and children, as you have within these last 
ears/' (/} 



FABIUS. 



L. II. Z 
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LETTER IF. 



W^E come to the second part of the objectioik 

If hereafter a wild spirit of ambition, should 
prompt France to imitate RomCy it will not be her 
acquisitions of the Netherlands and countries oa 
the left bank of the Rhine^ that will cause her to 
succeed. What are tbey^ when contrasted with 
all Europe ? The event of such a nefarious project, 
would not depend on that point. If it could not 
be executed without that accession, it could not be 
executed with it. 

There are other circumstances that would be 
much more likely to give it success : and these are 
the follies and vices of princes. 

Cast your eyes around, and behold the condi* 

tion of the human race -a condition, that while 

it evidences their wretchedness, and extorts your 
commiseration, yet amidst tke ruins of man^ 
bears testimony to the original glories of his na- 
ture, " whose builder is GOD.^^ 
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ow have men^ ** made in the image of their | 
Creator," become thus depressed I Because thei^j 
disposition is gentle, social, grateful, welUmeaiiingt 
,d therefore confiding. 



K 



These qualities thejr rashly indulged, not dul| 
attending to another divine gift REASON- 



i 



guide and guardian of the microcosm. 



" No gift of our Maker can be abused or neglecte<j 
*with impunity. His laws are not madef to be bro-^ 
^ten or slighted. 

i The cunning, the hard-hearted, laden with lusts^ ; 
availed themselves of the means afforded to them I 
hf the innocent and the imprudent. They affected] 
ko be benefactors, that they might be masters. — 
They were too successful, Tbey fastened chains] 
upon the very hands that were held up to heaveaJ 
^in supplication for blessings upon tbeir heads. — 
^The interests of the many^ pleasing hecatombs in* 
the religion of governors » have been sacrificed to 
the passions of they>^u. Tyranny and slavery^ in- 
temperance and misery^ have raged, and are noWj 
fraging, over the globe. 



» To nations thus steeped in woes, when libertj 

'•advances towards them, *^ the trumpet may give an 

uncertain sound'* — ^but, when they ** understand 
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il^ ititTWift prepare themsehrs for the battle"—^ 
unitti jusiue he rendered ihcm. * 

Tit I balanee o/ptrmer so much talked of, is ge- 
nerdif & compact between the oppressors of man- 
kind, seitling Emon^ themsches, the quantity of 
tnbchitf \ihich each may commit, without Ixing 
dj!»iurbcct by the rest : and I appeal to history for 
the truth of H hat I novi' say. We have had a sam* 
pic, ia our own dms^ of this attention to the balance 

of power ^IN THE PARTITION OF Pa 

LAND by which a noble nation was despoiJetl 



• f I "f ^trmturej the fumltici, ihc lUTecUonft, die hopes» md ^ 

progfi ' ^1 , iilUci^cur to umaunce ^ de^lstj^ rrcn in tkU lilf. mcom* 

j.ar»bly ttMjfc hvoyrabk to hii welfare, thao the rcigji of foUi« siod vic», hai 
hitherto pcfmtttcd him tci enjoy. 

Th« ¥iilly ViluAble gifts ulready received from his adprafele Creatof, t 
Juidf *iiimjitc hi* filial tipcctatlotis. He begins todincovcTj hw^ In tomt m- 
tet, thui« gift* hftve been uitcrctpted, oiif^^fftj^v in others, they have bcco 
rvertdL 

^^Jhthf w^ii m itMtwft^ tntcrprctfit hy a true pb'ti&t&phyi the ituthartUtl'aiei 
wHtm ol fv«wW w^Ttgim, their united inflaeoce in c&fandm^, eleyattng, and 
dirtaing tlie tnitidi the exciting intercourse as produced by the invcnuou* of die 
ii>mpa%^AitJ die prets, arepruh^hjy a\\, together, perhaps with other can sea uq- 
1in«*wn to It, utider t nifttt graeSmts superintending PrciTidcncc, «ilent!y co* 
©jMrf atinp 4 like ** the wheels within t^KeeK"' described by the prophet^to accom- 
pUth ■ miijHty revolution, with **glurf to God in the highc^tj on carih pcjcii, 
And giXHi Will tow«j:dB men/* 

Al^ ibe tiling lei of «rr,tiim and nvti^i^n^ihs dQBMwtl of father blemng% 
K. V V- — *r*otdiniiry, whcR coni pared with the present state of tilings. Is 
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of liberty^ at the very moment when they were most 
sensible of its value : a deed, as base and as cruel 
as any, the records ancient or modem of tyrannical 
Jiostilities against the human race, can supply. 

I have said generally^ because there have been 
:aome wise and commendable efforts, to maintain a 
balance of power in Europe. I have in my recol- 
lection, the alliances formed in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and continued to the peace of 
Muntser^ near the middle of it, for controuling the 
power of the house of Austria ; and these alliances 
were crowned with success. I have also in my re- 
collection, the alliances formed afterwards in that 
century, and renewed about the beginning of this, 
for controuling the power of the house of Bourbon^ 
and these alliances too were crowned with success. 

These were manly, generous exertions, merit- 
ing to succeed, and may all such exertions have a 
like issue. Should France ever adopt the princi- 
ples that were adopted by the heads of those hous- 
es, she will become as detestable as they have been 
and now are, and will deserve to be with them con- 
demned to everlasting infamy. 

What did these houses, the exalted artificers of 
evils, the illustrious disturbers of the earth gain, 
by all their policy and all their guilt, all their frauds, 
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and all their outrages ? Solid misery for tbeir aj- 
fcciionate people (ira) for themselves^ one of them 
a shattered empire, the contempt, of those they once 
contemned, and a long account of debits, the pay- 
ment of M'hich is now in a train of exaction : and 
the other of them provinces and fortresses, whose 
projecting impediments and terrors, now fivbid 
their posterity even to behold their native land.* 

*^ Discite justitiam^ moniiij et non temner^^ 
Deum 

Take warning revere justice and despise 

not the Ruler of the Universe. 

FABIUS. 



* ** Unless either niiLosoPiiEns bear rule In states, or those who are now 
called kings and potentates, learn to pbiUsofbhe justly and properly^ and thus 
both CIVIL powsa and puxlosopbt arcumited U tbe smwu perswt/tt appears to 
nic, that there can be no cbssatxon or calamatiis, either to states or 

to TUB WUOI.B HUMAN RACE." 

Plato, of rep. bonk $' 

Ckef compendiously describes the character of a ruler, as perfected by uni- 
ting temper and understanding, in these two words— " mitis sapientta**— — 
m3d wisdom* 
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LETTER V. 



IF France^ in a delirium of intoxication, should 
ever aim at the subjugation of Europe^ or a great 
part of it, what will prevent such alliances being 
formed against her, as have heretofore put a stop to 
the aggressions of her monarchs ? To others, the 
cause will be, as it was then, energetically cement- 
ing. Each will know, that his liveliest hope with- 
out such alliances is only — to be the last devoured. 
What will hinder such alliances from being as suc- 
cessful as former ones ? Will there not be as 

much force in them, as there was in the preceding ? 
There will be, aiad a greater force, * if they are 
formed with the same prudence and fidelity. 

The late successes of jprjwc^ ofier no proof to 
the contrary. The confederacy against her, was 
framed on criminal and discordant principles, (/i) 
Criminal^ because its views were — dismemberment^ 
and compulsion to sla^oery. As soon as some of the 
confederates enlightened by irresistable arguments 



* Several conntriet io Emrtfe have increaicd in power lince the laK centory , 
tirach more than Frmiti hat done. 
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discovered, that the scheme w^s hopeless, or at leas^ 
thai ihe candle was of more value than the game^ 
ihey closed the tables. 

The principies were discordant too. There was no 
point of ufiion, as hi the laudable alliances before 
mentioned. The associates were not fighting for I 
their tarn man safety^ unspeakably interesting and 
impubive to alU but each for his peculiar share of 
plunder. Some of them found out, that they did not 
stand so good a chance in this brigandage, as othersi 
In this hunt with lions, the strongest were likely to 
take uU the prey to themselves, and tlieir com- 
panions to sit down at tlie end of it, hungry, weary, 
lacerated, and licking their wounds. These accord. 
■ ingly left the chace, and betook themselves to a 
i better employment, ^H 

^IN these respects, the confederacy was defectiv^^ 
Again the principal operations were at the 
frontiers of France. This circumstance gave her 
great advantages ; especially if she could cast the 
I war, as she did, into neighbouring countries of her 
enemies. Her domestic resources were within 
reach. Contributions aided them. This is a case 
Y^vy different, from that of traversing remote, ho^f 
tile regions, of climates dissimilar to her own, 
abounding with difficulties of passage, and filled 
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with warlike and enraged inhabitants. She has 
experienced the obstinacy of such obstructions, 
whenever her armies have entered far into Germany. 

Look at the map of Europe^ and see the propor- 
tion which France bears to the whole of it.. Ex- 
amine any treatise upon the comparitive population 
of the different countries. I don't pretend to be 
exact, ,but I believe, none of them estimates the 
population of France^ at more than one-fifth of the 
aggregate. Many of these nations have a redun* 
dancy of all the materials requisite for the manufac* 
ture of arms, and understand the art of war as well 
as the French. If their countries shall be invaded, 
why should not they feel the same passions excited, 
and resist as firmly as the French did, when their 
country was invaded ? It will not be said, I pre- 
sume, that they will have LESS at stake ; for, if 
the French had MORE at stake, %)hat nvas it ? It 
could not be soil or climate, though both are delight- 
ful in France : f6r every nation appears to be so 
well reconciled to its own, as to prefer them, to 
those of others, and it is not a fiction of the poet, 
when he says 

" What happier natures shrink at with affright ^ 
** The hard inhabitant contends is right.^* 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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If I am not mistaken, some learned and ingeni- 
ous men, natives of the northerly and ruggedest 
parts of Europe^ have written hooks to prove them 
to be the most charming of the earth. What 
MORE then had the French to contend for, than 
other nations of Europe would have, upon an inva- 
sion ? Whatever IT was, since it produced 

such ardor and perseverance in the defence of their 
country, humanity must dictate a wish to bene- 
volent minds, that everj^ other nation may have 
THE SAME animating and invigorating object 
before them* 

Neither will it be said, I presume, that the 
French are braver than the other nations of Europe^ 
If it should be said, it is not necessary to contro- 
vert the assertion. This seems plain, that if they 
are^ their friendship is worth cultivating. 



Other causes for the secession of some of the 
confederates mixed with those already mention 

ed. 




The hereditary aversions of Spain and Prussia^ 
covered over for a while with deceitful ashes since 
blown ofl., again began to glow. By the first, Gib- 
r alter and Jamaica could not be forgot, Corsica 
at the front door, and the West- India islands at the 



^ 
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bacjk.door, seized by Great-Britain^ afforded new 
matter for meditation. 

PRUSSIA might acquire more by friendship with 
France^ whose potency was now indisputable, than 
by the ill-concocted and ever-suspected amity of 
Austria. At least it was no inconsiderable point 
to save men and money, while her ancient enemy 
was profusely wasting both. Happily for her, she 
V)as not so blinded with passion^ as to be incapable 
of discerning her true interest. 

What a pity ! that a confederacy formed for 
^uch glorious purposes, as the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe^ her general welfare, 
and still more for the preservation of " morali- 
ty and religiony^^ should be forsaken for such infe- 
rior and shameful considerations ! Yet, so it has 
been, and so it ever will be*, while the rulers of 
mankind, holding out specious pretences to deceive 
the too credulous world, are only devising leagues 
for the gratification of their own inordinate defires. 
Piques, jealousies, intrigues and temptations of 
partial advantage, will be continually fracturing a 
coalition, that has no sound attracting principle of 
adhesion : or in other words» the same viciousness 
of disposition that generated it, will infallibly de- 
stroy it. *' A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit." 
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Whek the principle is rights the effect is direct* 
ly the reverse* 

From these premises, may we not justly infer, 
that, if tlie dcminaticn cf France shall fce really 
apprehended by Europe^ she possesses adequate 
means of defence I 



That it is really apprehended does not appear to 
be the case at present, and it is hoped, that there will 
not be any reason to apprehend it hereafter* On 
the contrary, the establishment of such a republic 
as France^ will beam with an auspicious aspect on 
mankind. Who that is the least acquainted with_ 
their situation, but must ardently wish for its ai 
lioration / In 1783, congress, in an address to the 
citizens of these states, declared their expectation, 
*' that from our revolution, the cause of liberty would 
acquire a dignity and lustre which it had never yet 
enjoyed j and that an example would be set which 
could not but ha%e the most favourable influence on 
the rights of mankind.^^ The *' example*^ has been 
followed by the greatest people upon earth ; and 
if such vast benefits to our fellow- creatures could 
be produced by our conduct, how transcendant 
must they be, that are to be expected from repub- 
lican France ? 
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Tnt'gdverndrsot nations if they' do not learn hu- 

inanity, will at least be taught to pay a greater re- 

spect than they iiave been accustomed to do, to the 

happiness of the governed. They will be obliged 

for 4beir tmn safety^ to communicate as much as 

they possibly can of the blessings enjoyed by free- 

men, to those over whom they exercise authority. 

Hepublics cannot easily be impoverished or set a 

bleeding, by the rapacity, the pride, the rashness, 

the ambition, or other vices of a few individuals. 

Eeredkary rulers must take great care^ that they 

do not ghe cause for dangerous comparisons. 

Foe these reasons, and such others as a train of 
thought upon the subject may suggest, it is appre- 
hended, that those among us, who have supposed, 
that itfae establishment of France as a republic, all 
her demands obtained, will give her an unjust or 
improper elevation, may make up their minds with 
muck satisfaction. 



FABIUS. 
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LETTER VL 



Another consideration of vast magnitude 
in the present situation of our affairs, is this — • 
M'hat V)ill be the state of France at the termination 
of the war ? 

This consideration is of vast magnitude to us, 
not that any one can be so weak as to imagine, it 
can with prophetic certainty be foretold ; but, be- 
cause if WE think that state will be unfavorable to 
her, WE may be led into most pernicious mistakes. 

A VERY ingenious and learned writer has told 
us, that *' France will be obliged to return under 
the former despotism, or will be divided into a 
number of dcmocratical republics." 

I 

If WE entertain the same notion, perhaps we may 
act upon it. If wc do, and it proves to be an error, 
even his abilities and knowledge, extraordinary as 
thcv are, will be perplexed to calculate the conse- 
quences. 

Tke victories and conquests cf F-.znce ba^*^ 
been descril ed in our ncw<-rapers. They ncc^ 
not be recap i:ula:cv!. 




"BCT- 

feated." 
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their armies have been frequently de- 



So it has often happened to nations, that at the 
conckision of wars have come off triumphant. So 
it was with us. 

It Is impossible to calculate the energies inspired 
by a love of freedom. 

When an oppressed nation draws the sword to 
assert her liberty^ all the noblest passions, affecti- 
ons, and faculties are brought into ardent concen- 
tration. The collected rays of the sun, that flashed 
from the speculums of Archimedes^ w^ere not more 
irresistable. For instances in point, I refer to 
Rome after the expulsion of the Tarquins^ to Swit- 
zerland j to the United Provinces ^ and to these 
states. Any man, if but slightly acquainted with 
the workings of the human mind, in emotions 
where self-love expands to sanctity, cannot over- 
look this commanding temperament, ^Whence 

derived, let those inquire, who doubt whether our 
adorable Maker loves his creatures of mankind » 
and approves their vindication of the rights, which 
blended with their reason, he has been most graci- 
ously pleased to '* breatbe^^^ into their existence. 
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** BoT there are multitudes of disaffected 

persons in France^ who wish for peace at any 
rate," 



So there were among us ; and so there have been^ 
and will be in all nations under the like circumstan- 
ces* Great-Britain trusting in such tales, was en- 
couraged to continue her work of desolation in this 
land, till news more strange and true^ baffled fleets 
and captured armies, couvinced her that her reli* 
ance was illusion. 

If a man had conyersed with people in many 
parts of this country during our last war, he might 
have been induced to believe, that America was 
ready for unconditional submission. But that 
would have been a mistake. The impulse was giv- 
en, and operating according to the laws of nature ; 
but, it was looked for in wrong places : just as if 
one should judge of the tide in a river, by observ- 
ing the eddies at its sides, and believe it was run- 
ning down, when in the channel it was flowing up 
with a strong stream* 
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* So we the finances of her enemies. They deny 
it* Yet*i— they beg" for peace : she prefers a con- 
tinuance of the war. Let us put these things toge- 
ther : and think. 

• ■ ■ . "^ . 

** It is also said— *the war is continued, be- 
cause her rulers are averse to peace, through fear 
of losing their offices at its restoration.'' 
;■'...- 

That is to say, that men certainly of eminent 
talents, appointed by and dependent upon the peo- 
ple, with recent and terrible examples before them, 
would risk their lives to save their posts. The fact 
is, that France applauds the conduct of her govern- 
ment in breaking off the late negociation with Great- 
Britain^ and so general and so warm is this senti- 
ment, that individuals Mho loudly arraigned the 
haughtiness displayed at its commencement, with 
impassioned praises celebrate the firmness mani- 
fested in its dissolution. 

** It is further said if thfe armies should be 

disbanded, and the soldiers return to their homes, 
there will be a hideous explosion." 

That is to say that bodies of men, who 

have given every demonstration men could give, of 
PUBLIC SPIRIT and LOVE OF COUNTRY, 
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ivhen received with transports of gratitude on their 
natal soil, the sweet remembrancer of their earliest 
and purest pleasures ; where the tenderest afiec- 
tions shielded their helpless infancy, where all the 
charities of life with untutored eloquence plead 
their gentle rights, and where even every tree, 
stone, and brook claims kindred— —will instantly 
be transformed into villains and traitiM*8, and de* 
stroy those very objects, for the defence of which 
they had so long offered themselves— —to die. 



FABIUS. 
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LETTER FII. 



Jp ROM these fables let us turn to history. 

About two hundred and sixtjr years before the 
commencement of our asra, a war, of such influ* 
ence on the affiiirs of mankind, that though twenty 
centuries of time have been since measured out, 
jret every nation in Europe at this day, feels im- 
pressions from the event broke out between 

CARTHAGE and ROME. 

The Romans had not then made any establish- 
ment out of Italy. Carthage was possessed of 
very large dominions in Africa^ had made consider- 
able acquisitions in Spain^ was sovereign of Sar^ 
diniaj Corsica^ and all the islands on the coast of 
Italy y and had extended her conquests to a great 
part of Sicily. She was then, and had been for 
ages, unrivalled mistress of the Mediterranean^ 
the celebrated theatre of ancient maritime adven- 
ture, and her navigation alone bounded over the 
mountainous waves of the ocean. 




I 

I 

I 
I 



The Romans got mit : 
cotiUI. Bot, so inconsiderable was it in compari- 
M>n with that of the Cartbaginians^ and so unskil- 
ftil were ihey in naval tactics, that most of their 
shipt were talent others dashed in pieces by a 
storm, and the battered remains retired to a port in 
hah\ 



i 



TitET had contrived to transport f an army to 
Sicify^ an island of %^ast consequence to Cartbagc, 
and there they were successful : but^ they observ* 
cd» that the coasts of their own country lay expos- 
ed to the depredations of their enemies, who often 
made descents upon them, while the dominions of 
the Carthaginians were in perfect tranquillity. Re^ 
solved J therefore to be as formidable at sea as they 
were on land, they ordered one hundred ya/nywf^^ 
me$y the ships of the line in those da)*s, and twen* 
ty triremes^ equivalent to the frigates of modem 
times, to be built. So unexperienced were ikj, 
that a Cartbaginian galley, which ventured too 
near the shore had been stranded and taken, was 
the madel for this armament. 



^^ 



The Romans immediately set about this laboi 
ous work, cut down trees in their forests, and cou^ 

I Pat^YBiys, m hi* firct liooV, >ayf, thtt the Homan« were to ttnprovidet^ 

with fchipping fnr transponing tlijs armj, that they were obJigcd to bori^w 
vcMcbirum Uidr iiii^hbgursfar thai purpose* 
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veycd them to the sea side, with an expedition of 
which no example was known. The fleet was 
built and equipped in two months, reckoning from 
the day the trees began to be cut down. 

While some were employed in building the 
gallies, others assembling those who were to serve 
on board, instructed them in the use of the oar in 
the following odd manner. They constructed 
benches on the shore, in the same fashion and order 
as they were to be in the gallies, and placing the 
men on these benches, an officer by signs with his 
hand directed them how to dip all their oars at otice, 
and with the like regularity to recover them. Thus * 
they became acquainted with the management of 
the oar ; and as soon as the vessels were finished 
and flitted out, they spent some time in practising 
on the water what they had learned on shore. 

The exertions of the Romans on this occasion, 
appeared so astonishing to Polybius^ that they en- 
gaged him to undertake writing a history of the 
war. 

After various success, this fleet was almost 
wholly destroyed by a storm. The Romans got out 
another. That was destroyed in like manner. 
They were so much affected by these losses, that it 
was decreed— —that for the future no more than 



fifty vessels should be sent out, and that these should 

be employed only in guarding the coasts of Italy^ 

[find in iransporiing troops to Sicily, 



I 



After some time, they resumed their usual vi*| 

gour^ and put a new Qeet to sea^ knowing they could 
I by no other means keep their hold of Sicily j so im- 
'|>ortant to them by its vicinity to //a/y, and for 

other reasons. This fleet consisted of an hundred 
[mud twenty gallies. The Canhaginiam with only 

ninety, met| defeated it, and took all the ships but 

ihifty. 

Still undaunted and persevering, the Jtomam^ 

fitted out another fleet of the same force. The Car 

ytbaginians despising them since the late defeat, 

I jailed out to fight it : bijt their pilots foreseeing 

that a storm was coming on, retired to a safe har* 

I hour. The Romans not aware of the impending 
danger, kept the sea. The .storm came on, The^ 
destruction was total- Not a single galley^ not afl 
single transport, and there were eight hundred^ with 
Ba large army on board, and ladeu with all sorts of 
provisions and militarj' stores, escaped. 



\ 



The Romans now laid aside all thoughts of build, 
ing new gallies* The number of i?ama« citizens ap- 
peared by a census now taken, to be reduced no less 
than 86,575 since the last census was taken. 



I 
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However a large fleet of privateers was fitted 
out, and the commonwealth lent to private persons, 
gratis J the gallies she had left. These privateers 
acting together, obtained some advantages over 
the Carthaginians ; and committed great devasta- 
tions. They were afterwards destroyed by a storm. 

The steady Romans fitted out at the expenceof 
private persons, to be reimbursed vjhen the republic 
should be able^ another fleet. It consisted of two 
hundred quinqueremes. The new armament far 
exceeded any of the former. It was built on an im- 
proved model taken from the Carthaginians. Thus, 
at last well prepared the Romans soon gained a 
complete victory ; became masters at sea, as well 
as on land : and after a contest of twenty-four years, 
\xt which they lost seven hundred gallies, while 
thcii* enemies lost only five hundred, made an hon- 
curable and advantageous peace, by which, all their 
demands being- obtained, among other articles, 
Sicily and the islands near to it and Italy were 
yielded to them.f 

FABIUS. 

f The second CartBagmian war lasted seventeen years.' As it cost the 
ccnfedmtcd sUtet of GrmeBOnhf thirty years of w«r, to hew down the enor* 
Bums and domineering maritime power of Atbem^ so it cost the Romant more 
thsm forty years of war to bcw down the enormous and domineering maritimt , 
power of CartBait, 
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C/F all natiorm! powers^ that which is chiefly 
derived from commercial resources, seems to be 
the most precarious. It depends too much on ex- 
tnmeouii support. It must be exercised not only 
with great wisdom, but also with great virtue ; that 
is, it must be beneficial to others, as well as profit- 
able to the people possessing it, or it cannot be 
permanent. Our Cnator n^ver made individuals o^m 
naiion^^ to be kind io thcmsehes only. When al^B 
tended with eminent success, it is apt to generate a 
spirit of pride, dissipation, insolence, rashness, ra- 
paciousness, and cruelty* The eagerness for wealth, 
increases with amassment. It rages. It is a pes^ 
lilence* Altered nations preserve scarcely a resc 
blance of themselves. Hardly a feature of thd 
promising youth, remains in their debauched man- 
hood- They, who were worthily diligent and de- 
cently frugal, become wickedly active and impu- 
dently aTOricious : and, they who nobly defended 
their own liberty, deem it glorious to destroy tl 
liberty of others. With them, justice is a restraint 
benevolence a weakness. To use an 



icl^l 
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of Tbucydides ** Nothing is thought dishonorable 
that is pleasing, nothing iniquitous, that is gain- 
ful." 

Let us bestow our attention for a moment, on 

AtbenSy Carthage^ Fenice^ and Holland* Each of 

these states, by the force of commerce, has been 

|- predominant over considerable tracts of the world ; 

; and to each of them might many nations say, with 

L the old i?oma/i— — " By our wretchedness thou art 

; great. ^^ Thus commerce calculated by its nature 

to be an instrument for increasing the felicity of 

mankind, {o) has in many instances become a 

scourge* 

If a conclusion may be drawn from a multitude 
of events delivered down to us by unprejudiced 
historians, the monitory result is that the con- 
duct just mentioned will be found ultimately to 
produce consequences, dire£Uy the reverse of the 
purposes intended by the short-sighted perpetrators 

and that where nations raise themselves, by 

proudly trampling upon others, although they may 
by bravery and management obtain the most con- 
spicuous eminence, yet, by the immutable law of 
our nature that forbids the existence of happiness 
v>ithout virtue^ the causes of declension constantly 
intermingle with their criminal successes——— 

vox.. II. 2 C 
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*' Grow with their growth and strengthen wit 
their strength'' 



and at the period when their destroying gloi 
reaches its greatest height, then precisely are th 
near to their falLf 

Each of the republics lately mentioned wi 
deeply guilty. Could the murdered and the mis© 
able» the victims of their crimes, rise from the 
beds of death, and move in silent procession befor 
our eyes, we recollecting the delicacies, the vir 
tues, the tender aflfections, the generous sensati 
ons, that in their persons had been violated m 



I Hour atrktiy conformable ^re »uc:b event!) to tbe diTuie deounciaiiofis lo 
to many parts of the scriptures, against national insolence and tyranny, % 
which the following texu may Krvc for examples* 

*' llms saith the Lord GoD^-^bchold f am agmtiit thee and wiD 3 
ihce most desolate. ! will lay thy city waste j artd thora rfialt be desolate ; 
tttou ihdH knovtf ibat ! am thfl Lonn, Becaufc thota hait had a perpetual !l 

trcd, and hast shed bloed by the force of the sword -because thou hatt 

theic nations and these countries shall he mine^and wc will posseu ihem^ 
thcrefDrCj as 1 live, flaith the Lord God, 1 will do according to thine anger, 
aeeofdm^totfiine en*7, which thou hast used omt of iby hatred agamst tM 
and tliou ihalt know that I am the Lord, and that I have heard all i 

blasphcniJ^A which thou hast ipokcn^ -saying they are kid desobCej they 

gSvcn us to consume 1 have heard them when the whole earth rej 

eth, I will make thee desolate, and they ^allkoow that 1 am tht^ Lord. ^ 

If tKcre he anyway oF obtaining a perpetuity of national proiperity^ it 
be by a conformity of conduct to thi imp^tial benevolenoc ol 1^ Fuller of 
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tkcted into the utmost exacerbation of Tmman 
^oes — — though conscious to ourselves that their 
sufferings were passed^ how would our brains burn 
with anguish, if floods of tears should not relieve 
lis ? 

Fo R what were these crimes committed ? For 
no better purposes than 

** To drink from gems and sleep on Tyrian dyes,'* 

I HAD proceeded thus far in these letters, when 
the late advices from Italy came to my knowledge. 
How the actions there may influence the councils 
at Fienna and London^ is uncertain. My fervent 
desire is, that united with other considerations 
they may speedily produce a peace that will assure 
lasting tranquillity and a large abundance of bene- 
fits to Europe^ and to all parts of the world that 
have any kind of cormection with any of her pow- 
ers. 

There is not a nation upon earth, whose wel- 
fare would not give me pleasure : and, as I wish, 
that the observations now offered to my fellow-ci- 
tizens, may not be impeached, at a period so mo- 
mentous to my country as the present, by a charge 
y of prejudice in favor of France^ or of enmity to 
^ Great-Britain^ I trust, that by the candid I shall 
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lOticdU if with anticipatian I ans%v^er to sucfa 
a charge. 

If to believe that the French are engaged iai 
just war ihat their success in it will be favora- 
ble to the interests of liberty that they are is 

H brave, generous, and humane a people as any we 
^ know and to wish that there may be a perpetu- 
al and most intimate friendship between them and 
tlic^e stales, is to be prejudiced — I am prejudiced. 

If to wi&h that Charles /Vx*may be the minister 
in Great-Britain^ and that she may never be con* 



I 



* ThU man*4 character, with Kome apota, as it ii s&id, and cot «niall ones up- 
oEi rtk in moat refplendcnt* Vta camprchensiDit of mind, di&tittecton of pajnUi 
«eleccuuii of oppcreunitieti grandeur of deaigiTi and generoftity of thought, he 
|j eo far elevutcd above his opponents, that theJr mfeiioricy muse be manil^ri^H 
to any di!»pas«iofiatc ohaervcr» Well might a great historian tay c>f him cha^H 

— -^^ be WM s mto of houor"^ snd tbat ^ In the conduct of a partf, 

be approved himfclf competent to the conduct of an empire/* Happy would 
it have been for Brit^m, happy for millionAj and among them for the reyal fa- 
mily in Framft if thij enlightened and hccev&lcnt statcamin had presided over 
the alfairn of hit country for the Use seven yean^ It it in eloquence he ina|^_ 
bave equak, hut i^hat equally hu he in e£teUeQdc& of heait f ^H 

B In his tour of St^itmeriamf, ^eptmUti I jSS^ ^ys the historian in another pbte^^f 
** he gave me two days of free md private socicry- He jccmed to fee?, and" 
even to envy the happincsi of my aituaii^n | wbik } admired the powers of # 
iu^*rkr mcfft as they arc blended in hi* attractive character, vrith tU i^intu 
fit$d tim/tUfiiy ffa thilj, Perhapa no hutnan being was ever more perfectly ei- 
tnipt from malcvokncc, vanity , or falfcchowJ." 

It 
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ered by France that she may immediately; 

without losing an instant ^a perpetuity of conse* 

quences may be involved in an instant make 

peace with her^ on terms mutually advantageous — 
that then they may enjoy a participation of benefits » 

enhanced by the participation and that imitat* 

ing ti^e being to whom they owe their happiness, 
ihey may communicate it as fully as the utmost 
exertions of their united powers will enable them, 
to others^ — —so that the blessings flowing from 
' their concord, may far, far exceed " in measure^ 
number J and weight," the evils that have sprung 
from their discord, and that amidst the joy- born 
acclamations of grateful nations, they may have an 
inheritance in the highest human felicity, is to be 
an enemy to Gr^at-Britain 1 am her enemy. 

What real American can desire the desolation 
of that land, the birth place of heroes, patriots, 



Wliat an fulogium^ from lo able a judge of m^uikkid» 4t)d one who dlsap* 
fToved hiipolitki at that time. 

If to thi* knowledge of thcoi^ wc add the emphatic import of the memor* 
able words he u>ed in parUamcm , ihc hcgmuitig of last year, probably cdl im- 
partial person I wiU unite in ictitiincDt upon hij merits : chef were these 

** [ regtird it an a circumstance of good fur tunc to mc that^ 1 NI£V£R 

GAVE AN OPINION, BY WHICH ONE DROP OF BRITL^H BLOOD 
WAS SHED, OR ANY OF ITS TREASURES SQUANDERED. 

Sttch a man belongs to the world, and should hive a station, from which h« 
Muld diffu*e bkisingi on manXind, 



»ages, and saints from which we have derived 

the blood that circulates in our arteries and veins 
— from which we have received the very curretit 
of our thoughts a land, whose meads, hills, and 
streams point out the spots, where her gallant sons 

met death, face to face, for libeett : a land, 

w hoHC kind-hearted nobles, in every charter WTench- 
ed in attestation of their freedom from the gripe of 
iyranny> inserted clauses in favor of the commons, 
wliilr the nobles of some other countries, after in- 
volving the people in their selfish quarrels, pretend- 
ed to be leagues for public good, left them naked 
lo injuries, and made splendid bargains with their 
monarchs for themselves. The after-reckoning soon 
followed. Their provoked kings broke in upon 
tliem* In dismay, they cried out for help, but 
experienced the holy power of that eternal truth) 

that Tbey who are false to oihers^ are false to 

tbemsehes. There was no help.* 

To this difference of behaviour, the nobles of 
Britain at this day, in a great measure owe that 
portion of freedom in which they partake with the 
people, when the nobles of some other countries 

are what I wish to forget. So muck Hviser and 

better is it ta communicate than to monopolize those 
things^ in wbicb all ought to share. 

* The enumeration of rhesc iastmcei might rcrf rc^idily be uiade : bnt>if « 
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Another praise is due to Britain for the 

purity of her tribunals, in the administration of 
justice. 

The history of mankind, as fer as I am acquaint- 
ed with it, does not afford an instance, where the 
stream has flowed so clear, for such a length of 
time. Power or faction has not been able to pol- 
lute it. The poor and the rich, the labourer and 
the nobleman, have equal rights to the wholesome 
draughts. There, even peers are blameless. 

Yet three evils have sprung up on its sides. 

One the labyrinth f of roads leading towards 

it : another the expences of approaching it. 

The last is, that some of the agents whose duty it 
has been to facilitate the access, have for their own 
profit put up false directions for those who seek it. 
These evils must be removed. To know their ti- 
tle, to see but not to taste the refreshing waters, is 
too hard a lot for innocence in distress. 

FABIUS. 



* " Res. admonet, ut de principiis juris, et quibis modis ad bane muUltudinem 
4u variitaUm legum perventumest, &c.** 

Tag. Amm. Bc9k 3. 
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Y intention is, to present to my countrymen 
comparison between the Romans and the French oa ^ 
one hand, and between the Carthaginians and 
Britisb on the other ; and that then with such reT 
flections as may be suggested to them, by the infor- 
mation their several opportunities may enable them 
to obtain on subjects of this sort, they may give I 
themselves all the satisfaction that can be acquired | 
from the probabilities of contingency in human 
aflkirs, what will be the final event of the war be- 
iwcen France and Great-Britain, hJ 

I HAVE not the least doubt in my mind what the 
event will be : but, this is only the opinion of 
individual, sensible that no weight can be attached 
to his opinion^ unless it be supported by just rea- 
soning. Whether it is so supported, is submitt 
to the consideration of his fellow-citizens* 



te^ 

1 



DrFFERENT things admit and require different 
kinds of proof. We do not see sounds or hear 
light. Things in themselves may be equally true, 
and yet to us not be capable of the same kind or ( 
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ree of evidence. From the misty regions of possi- 
iUty, we rise through the pleasing grades of pro- 
•ability, till we arrive at moral certainty j its high- 
st cheerful point. To demand another kind or a 
;reater degree of evidence than the case allows, is to 
^eceive ourselves. It weakens, and with a particu- 
ir' disposition destroys the force of that evidence 
fhich we really have. One error leads to others ; 
nd this temper y if indulged, will conduct us into 
bsurdity, contempt of verity, and a fatal rashness. 
Vemay think ourselves at liberty, to determine 
gainst propositions supported by strong evidence, 
dthout any evidence equally or nearly as strong to 
ostify that determination. Hence the wisdom of 
NFiDEHTY. But, wc are not at liberty to decide, 
Krith this imperious peevishness. Reason forbids 
t ; and the constitution of our nature enforces the 
prohibition, by its accompanying sanctions. If we 
wrere to act thus in the common affairs of life, we 
should become not only ridiculous, but unhappy 
too : and if we act thus in great affairs, we shall 
become more ridiculous and unhappy. 

Some eminent geniuses, peremptorily decide 
against propositions ^ though supported by the best 
evidence things of that sort will admit, and for 
which, supposing them to be true, better could 
not be given. With fA^wv-^Mhing is to be assent- 

VOL. II. 2 D' 
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^o or beticvcd, but what has the higtiest ev| 
dtncc* All other ihings arc uncertain, losl ifij 
terra in€Ogmia^ unworthy a place among the imt 
of the initialed, and fit only for the dull credulh|j 
of ihc profane vulgar. For tb^ir minds, inflan 

with a lu&t of truth " dira cupido*' rfl- 

dubUahle ccrtaimy will not do. Their aspiru 
and eoinprchaisive souls must embrace infalM 
certainty* 



y*T, in the uniform tenor of their conduct, these 
Ixhns Willingly descend from their beloved clouOl, 
huuibiy submit to put themselves upon a level 
widi inferior mijai/jt and meekly condescend to ii 
govcnuil^ as tJbey are by probability ; so that r^^* 
s^n is a verj* good thing when it accords with their 
ittdinatiom^ and a very poor one when it does not. 
It is therefore very cli&cult to know^ what better 
Ilicult}^ than reason they suppose they could have 
infused into man» if they had pre-existed and beca 
consulted at his creation. In ail proBabi/ity^ it 
would have been brilliant — and useless. 



4 



Ir the state of affairs and the course of even! 
our days, appear to concur in announcing a cer- 
tain catastrophe, and the experience of mankind 
in past ages, under resembling circumstances* tes- 
tifies to us^ that we ought to expect it, to reject 
such evidence wiU be madness, and may be destruc- 
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tftm. We haVe no right to ask, and no reason to 
Ibbk for miracles. 

^- Wh AT were the Romans when they entered into 
tbeir controversy with the Carthaginians^ in com- 
^ison with the French at this time ? Vastly — if 
B did not esteem the word consecrated, I should 
^tirfaaps have said, infinitely inferior. 

Th£ French have not yet been again, and again, 
aUd again, and again, and again, '^ with the besom 
rfdestruction,'* swept off the seas. They have some . 
faiiiwledge of naval affairs; some ships on the 
^cean, some in the Mediterranean^ and they have 
materials for building some more. They have some 
Alps of Spain^ and some of the United Provinces^ 
to* strengthen their fleets and squadrons. They 
Bftve given some blows in all the four quarters of 
(he world, and are very vigorously preparing to 
give some more. 

The future ones will probably be more direct and 
piercing. From their whole management against 
their enemies it appears, that they have adopted 
the maxim of an experienced general of antiqui- 
ty-:— — " Strike at the bead.** The application has 
been as successful with them as it was formerly.' 
The instances need not be mentioned. 
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Great- Bf'ttmn strikes at the nails of Francu 
What has she got by it ? Some hogsheads of sugar. 
What more ? Some bags of coffee* What has she 
lost ? Millions of money, and myriads of men^^ 
brave men-^^generous men - ^ loyal men — true 
men a bad bargain. 

The farce of Corsica is ended, Toulon^ one of 
the strongest harbours known, some how or other 
the Brttkh got, Keep it they could not> any how, 
^heir ** protection''^ is perdition- Witness its in- 
habitants and the coasts of France, Their ^' alii* 
ance*'* is convulsion. Witness the United Pro- 
.winces* What their '* res pec t^^ is, the states of 
xdtaly^ and some other states, can tell. Their 
fleets have been so triumphant, that most of the 
^orts in Europe are shut against their commerce. 
More, it is likely, will be shut. Ours^ indeed, are 
open to them* I acknowledge the greatness of this 
advantage. 

SoM E Other of their acquisitions ought to be men- 
tioned. They have seized the cape of Good HQpe% 
parts of Ceylon^ and the Molucca islands* 



Of what importance are these places, as to the 
sum of the war P Absolutely of none* They are 
worse. They will weaken their e Sorts at home 
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i^^ud near home. If they were to make more such 

i^i acquisitions, it would be still worse. They may 

a'^'go on victoriously in this way, till they conquer 

Acmselves— — into destruction ; and the succes- 

>: Bors of the ancient Gauls may well laugh, as I doubt 

not they do, to see their rough predecessor's maxim 

so whimsically reversed, from ** Fa victisj^^ to 

^ ^ Fa victoridus.^* 

Owe strong grasp on Ireland^ or any county in 
- yBritatny will obtain a restoration of all her acqui- 
• sitions and more. 

Will the French never make such a grasp? 
' If the war continues a little longer, most certainly 
' they will. They have hitherto been employed in 
clearing their way to the bosom of Britain. I 
dread the blows that will be struck there. Can 
British skill, great as it is, command the winds ? 
Can British valor, distinguished as it is, act where 
it is not ? How often have their fleets been locked 
up for weeks together by gales, at the same time 
feir for the operations of enemies if determined on 
a descent ? From Brest to the Dollart Sea^ the 
whole confronting coasts are hostile, with a variety 
of inflections exceedingly favourable to invasion of 
Ae opposite shores. England had a. very strong 
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fleet, when invaded by William the first ; and also 
when invaded by fFilliam the third.f 

Besides, the French entertain a livelier resent- 
ment against Great-Britain^ than against any^ of 
her enemies. Their exertions against her will 
therefore be more intense, if possible, than they 
have been against their other enemies. If ihef* 
should be so, the word more just now used, will 
be found to denote something greater than an //i- 
ad. 

£t dybitemnt ad hue vhrtute extendere viret t VlKOft.. 

And iottht WE yet by virhtotts acts to rise, 
When fame, when safety is the mighty prize ? 
Rise ! rise ! my brethren! J*umu foes o'crco m e ■ 
Rise ! the " limd allies^* of majestic Rome. 



FABIUS. 



f In the year %Zt, Carmuius anumed in BrUatM^ the imperial purple and titie 
of Augustus, He extended his power oyer a great part of Caul, and reigned 
seven years. He was socceeded by AUectus, The emperor CoiuUuiiiu* deters 
mined to attempt the recovery of Brituim. The weather was favourable to* 
the enterprize. ** The ROMANS, under the cover of a thick fog, escaped 
the fleet of AlUctus ; and conv'uued tht BRITONS, that a superhrity »f mW 
strength mdilmt iUwayt fntttt tifdr ctmttry frtm afireign invtuimP 

QlBB. Hist. a. io6 
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L ETT E R X. 

A CONSIDERATION of high importance 

claims our most fixed attention the temper of 

tbcFrencb. 

The great historian who has been quoted, was 
an eminent philosopher and statesman. He had the 
best opportunities for acquiring knowledge, by liv- 
ing in times of the greatest action, and in habits of 
intimacy with the most distinguished actors. 

In the second Punic war, the ** dire Hanibal^'* 
was at last expelled from Italy j and in the fields of 
Zama the doom of the world was determined. 

In the third war, Carthage perished to the 
roots, {p) 

■When Scipio Africanus the youilger entered the 
principal street of the devoted city, then taken, and 
in flames, he held Polybius by the hand. The 
short conversation between them, it could not but 
be short, was pathetic in the extreme ; and there- 
fore, I hope every reader of sensibility will excuse 
a recital of it. 
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As they advanced among the blazing houses, 
and the flying, falling citizens, Scipio with emotion 
repeated some lines of Homer describing Troy in 
the same circumstances they now saw Carthage— 

'' Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 

*^ How my heart trembles while my tongue re- 
lates ! 

" The day when thou, imperial Troy, shall 
bend, 

" And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end — ".f 



t The remainder of thii speech of Hett^r to ilii^^nMiav<&r,coDtttU of thcielinei:— 
" And yet no dire presage to woimd<i my mind, 
** My mother's death, the luin of my kind, 
** Not Priam*i hoary hairs defiled with gore, 
" Not all my brothers gasping on the shore ; 
" As thine I AnJr»macbe ! thy griefs 1 dread : 
" I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
*' In Argive looms our battles to design, 
" And woes, of which so large a part was thine! 
** To bear the viaor's hard commantSs, or bring 
•* The weight of waters from Hyperias spring. 
•* There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 

** They cry Behold the mighty Heetor\ wife ! 

** Some haughty Creek, who lives thy tears to see, 

** Imbittcrs all thy woes, by naming me. 

'* The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 

** A thouauid griefs shall waken at the name. 

'* May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

" Press*d with a load of monumental clay ! 

•« Thy ffedor, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

** Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.** 
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\I^9Lnzm 9sk}ed;the:geheral.why heTCpeated those 
fines' in sp tender a manner^,' in.tbe midst oF his*snc^: 
eess agamst enemies^.<Srij^l(7, answered,, that* in: 
niewingthe dxMxvid^fm^tiS Cantbaggy he eontem-^ 
plated the uncertainty of empire, ^ith a forebodings 
apprdiension, that !thi most prosperous, . might 
s6me lime or other share tibe same fatel ' ^^ 

The historian being a man of business, and well 
acfjuainted . with the world, his observations are 
drawn from life and manners, and therefore the frag- 
ments pf his work are held in such universal esteem. 

He tells us, that *'/A^ Romans prevailed by a cer- 
tain inflexibility peculiar to themselves J*^ 

Have not the French sufficiently shewn, that 
they have an equal " inflexibility ?" : That of 
the Romans appears to have been at times relaxed. 
When has that of the French ever been relaxed ? 
Difficulties, distresses, defeats, varied, compIi-< 
cated, calling on all aides, for remedy or relief, they 
have met with. There have been pauses in their 
affairs, of prognosticating continuance. What fol- 
lowed ? Vollies of victories. Battles . lost have 
been preludes to battles won. Retreats have been 
waited on by conquests. Mountains, fortifications, 
rivers fluent or frozen, the. beats of summer, the 
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r^ have noi damped tbeir sim-iU or 
neer. Tlicre is a spring in their 
, to iHiich weight gives cner^. I'heir caust 
atiiiiiatea them «*ith incxtitiguishable excitement. 
Tliejttre igfating Cor r&Btooit, and are fully per* 
sttaded^ thai thejr must crush tbeir enemies, to se- 
cure it. The business comes home to the heart. 
The public cause is cvcr^^ maxi'ti own cause ; 



•* And each contends as his were all the war**' 

Wa AT a temper is this ! that, move it any way, 

has the ftmdinrss of a cube press it any way, 

has the dasticity of air* 

If xh^iT perseverance ii*aited twelve months for a 
sii^te aijeci^ impregnable Luxemburgb^ which thej^ 
ob^ined : and again has waited nearly as long for 
another, almost unapproachable Mantua^ now pro- 
bably in their hands too, what will not they venture, 
what will not they suffer^ for the province of Mun* 
ster^ or the county of Cornwall^ either of them the 
fir^t step to^ 



Th EiR enierprize is equal to their perseverance* 
What other nation ever formed, and so far executed, 
a plan for the excision of a vast maritime commerce, 
scarcely vulnerable on water, by conquering round 
the coasts of tlie seas on which it is managed* 



L 
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Iir short, there is no other stop to their efforts^ 
than the entire accomplishment of their designs 
'^ for they 

^^Thiiik nothing donc^ while aught remains to doJ^'^ 



FABIUS. 
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LETTER XI. 



b OME years, some little years ago, there wot 
such things as gratitude ^uxA friendship between 
nations, believed in by the people of these states, 
and with a fervor of conviction, in ardor and assur- 
ance inferior only to a good man's religious faith, 
or thev were all liars. 

They were not /icr^. They uttered what they 
thought. Their tongues were the interpreters of 
their souls. He who never erred has told us, that 
** of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth," and surely there was an ^^ abundance^^^ {ot 
our mouths to speak from. 

How uncertain, at least how remote, must have 

been the issue of our war with Great-JSritain • 

what an accumulation of distresses upon those we 
were enduring, must we have suffered, if it had 
not been for the aids we received from France ? 
Let us endeavour as well as we can, to recollect 
what we have seen, heard, and felt, and to convey 
our experience to our children. 
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■ How did the nation most solemnly express their 
^ntiments by their representatives in congress ? 

"The treaties between his most Christian ma- 
iesty and the United States of America^ so fully 
(kmonstrate his wisdom and magnanimity, as to 
Command the reverence of all nations. The vir- 
tMus citizens oi America can nenfer forget his be- 
lidicent attention to their violated rights, nor cease 
M acknowledge the band of a gracious Providence^ 
in raising them up so powerful and illustrious a 

*' This assembly are convinced that had 

it rested solely with the most Christian king, not 
Mily the independence of these states would have 
been universally acknowledged, but their tranquil- 
lity fully established" ** We ardently wish to 

sheathe the sword, and spare the further effusion 

of blood^^ Congress have reason to believe, that 

the assistance so wisely and generously sent ivill 
bring Great-Britain to a sense of justice and mo- 
deration, promote the interests of France and Ame- 
rica^ BXid secure peace and tranquillity^ on the most 
firm and honourable foundation. Neither can it 
doubted, that those who administer the powers of 
government, within the several states of this union, 
will cement that connection with the subjects of 
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France^ the bcocficeni cfilxts of which have alwa^f 
been so ien^bly fclu^ 

** Yotr have eondueicd the great militarj' contest 
riih wisdom and fortitude, invariablr regarding the V 
rights of the civil power throogh ad disasters and IJ 
changes ; you have by the love and confidence crt In 
your fcUow-citj^ens, enabled them to display theit 
martial genius^ and transmit their feme to posieri* 
ty : you have persevered till these United States, 
AIDED BY A MAGNANIMOUS KING AND 
NATION, have been enabled, UNDER A JUST 
PROVIDENCE, to close the war m freedm, 
safety^ and independence*^ 

*' If other motives than that of justice could be 
requisite on this occasion, NO NATION COULD 
EVER FEEL STRONGER; for to whom m 
the debts to be paid ? 

'* To AN ALLY, in the first place, who to THE 
EXERTION OF HIS ARMS in support of oaf 
cause, has added THE SUCCOURS OF HIS 
TREASURES, who to his IMPORTANT 
LOANS has added LIBERAL DONATIONS; 
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uid "whose loans themselves carry the impression oj 
iis magnanimity '' ^/i^f FRIENDSHIP.'* 

*^ If justice j good faith, honour, gratitude^ anc 
all the other qualities which ennoble the cbaractenl 
0f a nation^ and fulfil the ends of government^ be 
ihe fruits of our establishments, the cause af/ibertyfM 
;will acquire a dignity and lustre which it has nevei* 
yet enjoyed ; and an example will be set which can- 1 
jsot but have the most favourable influence on thrfl 
fights of mankind- If» on the other side, our go^Jj 
^ernment should be UNFORTUNATELY blot^J 
ted with the reverse of these cardinal and essenri-i 
ni VIRTUES, the great cause which we have enJ 
gaged to vindicate ^ill be dishonored and betray^i 
^d; the last and y^iirf^r experiment IN FAVOl 
OF THE RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATURE, 
^ill be turned against them^ and their patrons and 
friends^ exposed to be insulted and silenced by 
ihe votaries of tyranny and usttrpation.^^^ 

How base spirited ^ how contemptible must o 

representatives in congi ess have been, had they not ' 

vexpressed such sentiments with respect to the 

.French nation^ and their chief magistrate^ as they 

didf 



* journalf of congrc^ J^rii a6lli, 1781. 
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Thev knew^ that his conduct towards us d^serv* 
ed '^ ibe revenmce of all nations ^^^ their well cho- 
sen phrase ; for the sincerity, good-nature, liberaU- 
t}\ generosity* and magnanimity therein displayed^ 
fltand, I believe^ unequalled in any instance of ne- 
gociation, which the ample repositories of diploma, 
tic literature can furnish. 



I*. TauTH has been cunningly disguised byala^ 
boiircd compilation, | intended to deceive and irri- 
tate the citizens of these stales, as if a meritorious 
vigilance had been happily exerted to explore in a 
number of political transactions, the base and art- 
ful motives that lay lurking^ under a pretended 
friendship on his part towards these states. 



II 



The real fact is, that at the very beginning of 
our acquaintance with him, which he so diligemly 
cultivated till it ripened into a friendship bearing a 
profusion of the richest fruits^ he came forward 
boldly, like an HONEST MAN, and TOLD US 
PLAINLY, that ibe inreresi of France, as well as 
of these states, induced him to enter into an alliance 
with us. 

** On the 16th day of December, 1777, the com- 
missioners of congress were informed by Mr, Gf- 



I It is distrcsMDg to recollect, by wliat hand tliat compilation was made- 






rard^ one of the secretaries of the king's council of 
state, that it was decided to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence otthe United States^ and to make a treaty 
with them. That in the treaty no advantage would 
be taken of their situation to obtain terms which 
otherwise, it would not be convenient for them to 
agree to. That his most christian majesty desired 
the treaty once made should be durable^ and 
THEIR AMITY TO CONTINUE FOR EVER, 
which could not be expected if each nation did 
notjindan interest in its continuance^ as well as in 
its commencement. It was therefore intended^ that 
the terms of the treaty should be such as the new 
ormed states would be willing to agree to if they 
had been long since established, and in the fulness 
&f strength and power ; and such as tliey should ap- 
prove of when that time should come. That his 
most christian majesty was fixed in his determina- 
tion not only to acknowledge^ but to support their 
independence^ That in doing this he might probably 
: soon be engaged in a war^ yet he should not ex- 
pect ANY COMPENSATION ffom the United States 
on that account. NOR WAS IT PRETENDED 
THAT HE ACTED WHOL.LY FOR THEIR 
SAKES ; since besides his real good will tothera^ 
IT WAS MANIFESTLY THE INTEREST 
! OF FRANCE, that the power of England should 
be diminished by the separation of the colonies 
I VOL, n* 2 F 
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from its governincm. That the only condition he 
should require and rely on would be, that ibe llnu* 
cd States in no peace to be made, should give up 
their ind^pmdcncr^ and return to the obedience of 
the British government."* 

Ok the thirtieth day ot January, 1778, the kbg 
appointed and commissioned the sieur Girard his 
pknipotcntiar}', and on the sixth day of the next 
month ^ the treaties of alliance and of amity and 

commerce were signed. 

* 

Ok tlie sixth day of August, 1778, the sieur Gi- 
rardw^s introduced to an audience and delivered to 
the president of Congress a letter from his most 
chriilian majesty, directed, 

** To our very dear great friends and allies, the 
president and members of the general congress of 
ibe United States of North America: 

** Veky dear friends and great allies ; the trea* 
ties which we have signed with you, in consequence 
of the proposals your commissioners made to us in 



* The hirtarf of the Ammcaa rcToiftti<>n, voL JL page 63, Uy David Mm* 
io^t M* D- the Fptyhhtt of Amtrka* 

Of the tUCercDt accounts ** wc have iccti of the origin Eind progress of the 
Amerlcui revolution, Dr* Ramsay's btds fair to he traoamlrted to pditcHrft 
with he etnwigcst rccomtncodatloiis." Npr Ann. Rc;g. 14. sjf • 
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our behalf^ are a certain assurance of our affection 
ioir the United States in general, and for each of 
Bern in particular, as well as the interest nve take 
mi constantly shall take in their happiness and 
irosperity. It is to convince you more particularly 
if lliis, that we have nominated the sieur Girardj 
ecretary of our council of state, to reside among 
rou in quality of minister plenipotentiary. He is 
he better acquainted with our sentiments towards 
rovij and the more capable of testifying the same to 
rou, as he was entrusted on our part to negociate 
¥ith your commissioners, and signed wilii them the 
reaties wbicb cement our union. I pray you will 
jivc all credit to all he shall communicate to you 
rom us, more especially when he shall assure you 
rf our affection and constant friendship for you. 
We pray GOD, very dear great friends, to have 
jrou in his holy keeping. 

Your good friend and ally, 

LOUIS. 

Vtrsailles, the 28th of March, 1778. 
Grazier de Vergennes.^^ 

The minister was then announced to the house : 
whereupon he rose and addressed congress in a 
speech, which when he had finished, his secretary 
delivered in writing to the president, and is as fol- 
lows : 
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** Gentlemen^ 

** The connection formed by the king my mas- 
ter, with tb€ Uniied States of America^ is so agree- 
able to him, that he could no longer delay sending 
me to reside among you, for the purpose of cement- 
ing it. It will give his majesty great satisfactian 
to learn, that the sentiments which fyave sbmie forth I 
on this occasion^ justify that confidence with which 
he hath been inspired by the zeal aud character of 
the commissioners of the United States in France^ 
the wisdom and fortitude which have directed the 
resolutions of congress, and the courage and per- 
severance of the people they represent ; a confidence 
which you know, gentlemen, has been the basis of 
ibat amicable and truly disinterested system^ on 
which he had treated with tbe United States^ 

*' It is not his majesty's fault, that the engage- 
ments he hath entered into did not establish jowr 
independence and repose, without the further effu- 
sion of blood, and without aggravating the calami* 
ties of mankind, whose happiness it is his highest 
ambition to promote and secure, but since the ho^' 
tile measures and designs of the common enemy 
have given to engagements, purely eventual, aJ^ 
immediate, positive, permanent, and indissoluble 
force, it is the opinion of the king my master, tha^ 
the allies should turn their whole attention to fnl^ 



t 
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fil those engagements in the manner most useful to 
the common cause, and best calculated to obtain 

r. tiiat peace which is the object of the alliance. It 
is upon this principle, gentlemen, that his majesty 

:^has hastened to send you sl powerful assistance^ 
which you owe only to his friendship, to the sin- 
cere regard he has for every thing which relates to 
the advantage of the United States and tie desire 
of contributing with efficacy to establish your 
repose and prosperity upon an honorable and solid 

foundation : and further, it is his expectation, that 
the principles which may be adopted by the re- 
^pective governments will tend to strengthen those 
bonds of union, which have originated in the mti* 
tual interest of the two nations. The principal 
object of my instructions is, to cement the interests 
of France with those of the United States. 

** I FLATTER mysclf, gentlemen, that my past con- 
duct in the affairs which concern them, hath already 
convinced you of the determination I feel, to endea- 
vour to obey my instructions in such manner, as to 
deserve the confidence of congress, the friendship 
of its members, and the esteem of the citizens of 
America.^^ 

(Signed) 

GIRARD. 




Tee treaties between his most christian majestj 
and ibe United States of America^ so fully demon- 
otratc his wisdom and magnanimity, as to command 
tb€ rfterence of all nations. The virtuous citizenB 
of America in particular^ can never forget his be* 
ncficent attention to their violated rights, nor cease 
to acknowiedge the band of h ghacious provi*^ 
DEKCE in raising ibem up so powerful and illustri*^ 
ous A FRIEND* It IS tlic hopc and Opinion of con* 
gresSi that tlie confidence his majesty reposes in 
the firmness of these states, will receive additional 
strength from every day's experience. 



This assembly are conmnced^ sir, that had it' 
rested solely with the most christian king, not only 
tbe independence of these states would have been 
universally achnoxiiledgedy but their tranfuilUty 
establtsbed. We lament that lust of domination 
\i hich gave birth to the present war, and hath pro- 
longed and extended the miseries of mankind. We 
ardently wish to sheathe the sword, and spare tbe 
further effusion of human blood i but we are deter, 
mined by every means in our power, to fulfil those 
eventual engagements which have acquired posi- 



I 
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tive and permanent force from the hostile designs 
and measures of the common enemy. 

Congress have reason to believe^ that the assist- 
ance so wisely and generously sent will bring 
Great-Britain to a sense of justice and moderation, 
promote the interests of France and America^ and 
secure peace and tranquillity on the most firm and 
kgnorable foundations. Neither can it be doubt- 
ed that those who administer the powers of govern^ 
laeot, within the several states of this union, will 
cement that connection ivitb the subjects of France^ 
the beneficial effects of V)hich baiie been already so 
essentially felt. 

Sia, 

From the experience we have had of your exer- 
tions to promote the true interests of our country 
as ^ell as your own^ it is with the highest satisfac- 
tion congress receives as the first minister from his 
most christian majesty, a gentleman whose past, 
conduct affords a happy presage, that he merits 
thfe confidence of this body, the friendship of its 
members, and the esteem of the citizens of Ame- 
ricd. 



FABIUS. 
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LETTER XIL 



Frenchmen fougUt, blcd, and died for us. 

** So they did," it is said^ *' but their monarch 
bade them fighi, bleed, and die for us, and they 



were obliged to do so, and all our gratitude and 
friendship, if there %ras any gratitude or friendship 
in the case, was due to him alone." 



n 



Generous distinction ! We are to have no con- 
sideration whatever for those men» nor for their 
posterity, nor for their country, because they per- 
formed what tbcy thought to be their duty, 
what tve felt and still feel to be our happiness. 



per-^ 



How far was our giatitude or friendship to carr y , 
us ? Did it extend to ibe heirs of the king ? *' Ye^H 
if there was any due to him j because he was our 
benefactor." Futile evasion! too pretending, to 
have any honest meaning! Why not then to bis , 
people ? Ought tbey not to have been as dear to 
him^ ought they not to be as dear to m as his chil- 
dren? He was a Frenchman and under the 

supreme sovereignty of infinite goodness, wisdom, 
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ii(} power, in his transactions with us, the consti- 
utional agent for and representative of all the peo- 
ple pf France. He was known to usj he was con* 
iccted with us^ as the ruler of that people^ not as 
b^ father of children. What was he without them ? 
rhey gave him his power, his abilities and inclina, 
dons to aid us, v^ere all French. His abilities, it 
fs evident to the hastiest observation, were so. His 
incfinatioas too, were all French ; not merely as 
1)6' inclinntions of an individual or part of that 
latkw : but, because they arose from that combii- 
latfm of circumstances, that actuating complexity 
f thoughts, manners, customs, and state of things, 
^hose social operation pervaded the nation, and in 
irhich he by the laws of nature partook. 

His counsellors were Frenchmen. Those who 
rere continually about him, were Frenchmen. He 
iras not a solitary being estranged from all the in- 
luences of such a situation. No ! We have had 
ifieeting proofs, that he was a man of sensibility, 
;oi)nd sense, and much useful information.* 



* Volumes have been written to stigmatize the character of the late king and 
ncfii of Fnmce.-r-rt>The charges, tho* formallj macle, have not been proved : 
04 ff^en W* consider, with what »rt, and witk what deiigns fo ifMny icandat- 
Of rqmtU were propagated against Xevu the XVI. and hif consort-"! — an^l 
tho were the persons most industrious, and most interested as they inpposed, 
B tfie effects expected to he derived from the unpopularity of the king and 
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Tat French loved liberty » when they did net 
enjoy it* They never forgot, that their ancestors 
were free, and wttt cheated out of their freedom : 
or that their very narne^ attested Uieir imprescrip- 
tible rights. Unhappy Louis ! to perish at their 
renovation. 



I 



We cannot recal him from the impa {Tabic bourn 
of his abode, to rejoice with his country in their 
prosperity, or to render us any further kindnesses: 
but, supposing him living, dethroned, and perinil- 
ted to address these states, have we not reason to 
believe, that something like this would be his lan- 
guage ? 

*' Fery dear great friends^ 

In the course of events, over which Divine Pro- 
vidence presides, I no longer govern the Frend^ 
The sovereignty is exercised immediately by them- 
selves. The form of government is changed- tk 



^mtnt tho'c 11 no reaacm for our Itelievmg, ihn a respect for truth hli bees 
legardcd in Uiesc reproaclies. 

* f " LoHti the tenth and his brother FlilT/i issued ordonances, de^Jarbg— Ipi 
and I Jl8— tiwt aa W/ mrrt lif^re 6^ naiurt/ree Jfinti and as their king^dom *'* 
called the kingdom gf Iratihf th^ determined il should be «o in rraH^, at vS 
u iQ came.** 
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nation is the same. They are the people ybr whose 
benefit as I candidly informed you, I entered into 
treaties with you, of alliance, and of amity and com- 
qkerce. A pursuit of their happiness justified me 
to myself, in exposing them to the evils of war, and 
Icfl me at liberty to gratify " my real good will*' 
to you. 

I was persuaded, that our united eflForts would 
bring the war to such a termination, as would com- 
pensate for its evils, and that a perfect amity be- 
tween the two allied nations, would be productive 
of distinguished blessings to both of them. 

We succeeded. 

If you think, that the assistance you received 
firom France^ enabled you to close the war on an ho^- 
narable and firm foundation^ in freedom^ safety^ 
mnd independence ^'^^* and if on that account you 
regard me with sentiments oi gratitude and friend^ 
sbipy as I am convinced by your warm and repeat- 
ed declarations you do, I cannot doubt your com- 
pliance with the last request I shall ever make to 
, you, dictated as it is in a great degree, by my un- 
abated esteem for you, an inclination of which the 



t ExpresuoxM used by congrefi. 




icfd people* struggling^ in 
ntid hiinlly able to struggle, though the prize 
iin IciJi tliaii PEACl!;, LIBERTY AND SA] 
TV, tgiinst the then most formidable natioo 
the worldt ami by ihj^ tender affection for Framt 
recently u rakencd by deep wounds received from 
the Sttine enemy » thou furmedst the kind and geoc- 
rom rrsohition to help us AT OUR UTMOST 
NKED, though the execution of thy noble design 
would exhibit to mankind, the surprising spectacle 

of a republH fostered by a monarchy and 

in II pcMiionofihc globe far remote from thy kiog- 
dom - ^ a nd in tht neighbourhood of thy most va- 
luable foreign dominions— ^and thou didst help 
u» ** fJVrtually* till every man among us "^^ frofl 
m\c end of our land to the other, and from one sid 
of our land to the other," '* DWELT CONFI- 
DENTLY," with his family, *^ under his viii 
wd under his fruit tree," and ALLIED with thei?l 
and thy people, there \r^s *^ NONE TO MAI 
US AFRAID/* 



^•BuT, in directing the course of thy exertions 
nroiigh an unknown wilderness^ dangers might 
start up on every side. Thy accusers have con- 
victed thee, of being more anxious for the welfare 

tf thy people, tlian for that of strangers ^yet 

Iteaven and earth are wiinesses that to theci to thee, 
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under ^^ a gracious Providence wbicb raised thee 
up to be our friend^'^^X ** ^^ '^^ people of the 
United States^^ stand indebted for the best of bles- 
sings liberty. 

** Manibus date Lilia plenis : 
*' Parpureos spargam, stores, animamque" Amici, 
.** His saltern adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 
•* Munere 

Bring LILIES— LILIES in whole handfiils bring 
With all the purple fragrance of the spring ; 
These unavailing gifts let me bestow : 
'Tis all I can — on thy dear shade below^ -- 



FABIUS* 



\ Words of congress. 




I 



It is asserted among us » that no gratitude n 
due to men^ and there is no friendship in them fo^i 
us, if in their conduct towards us however kindtivi^M 
beneficiai^ they are influenced bjr a regard for their 
own imerests. fli 

This proposition demands our attention, especi- 
ally as it is industriously propagated, in order to 
produce a revulsion of the public sentiment from 
particular objects^ which we have been accustomc 
to view in another light, and that revulsion is" 
intended to bring on consequences, in which the 
welfare of these states must be deeply concerned* . 

In the constitution which our Maker has assigned 
toman, two dispositions are observable j hve 0/ 

seif, and social affection* They are compatible, 
innocently^ virtuously^ advantageously, compati- 
ble, or they would not have been *' joined toge- 
ther*^' Their union is the means to good ends, 

'*lf is not necessary here to controvert the opinion 
of a celebrated author, that no ideas are innate, 



Mb^ 
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though he argues with a weakness exceedingly 3ur- 
prising in so great a man, when he embarrasses 
questions respecting k general faculty by deducti- 
ons irom, particular incapacities.^ 

It is sufficient if there are natural propensities^ 
in man to good. These may perhaps not impro^ 
perly be called the seeds of good. Seeds are the 
mysterious origins of congenial growths. They 
are innate energies, prepared for bringing into ex- 
istenccj productions correspondent to laws estab- 
lished by the divine will. But as the seeds of ve- 
getables, require sunshine, air, rain, and cultiva- 



* The famous Grecian philosoplier was more accurate when he dtstin^uished 
between the qualities of capacity and compUiioH, 

As referring to the hximajiwmd, capacity is Xht faculty of ruumtt^^ and complex 
Hmt is the act of reasoniaig. 

It has not been thought requisite to pursue the elaborate inyestigation of 
those who contend, that tdf-Une and social ajfection are not implanted in our na- 
ture, but are gradually formed in us by communication with others, since it is 
evident that men are so made and so placed in creation, that these dispositions 
by the operation of fixed laws necessarily and naturally grow up from their 
make and situation. 

For even upon this hypotheus, it is manifestly the good pleasure of our Cre- 
ator, that these salutary and beneficial dispositions should eiist in his creature* 
of mankind. 

f Locie*% essay on human understanding. Book L chap. tiL sec. > It* 
chap. iv. sec. ii. 
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tion^ to bring them to the i>erfectiOfi of which tUey 
irc capable, so ihc j^eds in the mind require^ if th« 
expression is allowablt^^ sunshine, air, rain^ and 
cuhivation, suitable for bringing them to the per* 
fcciion of which tbey are capable. Thus it is as 
ta remmiy an undisputed faculty of human naturcjl 
though all individuals do not partake of it ; and in 
those who do, what gradations ! From a Tongutslan 
scraping his scanty utensils and worsliipping fe* 
tichcs made of shreds, to a Ncvjton^ weighing the 
planets, explaining the principles by which the 
material universe is sustained^ and the motion of 
its ponderous orbs throughout their vast voyages 
determined, ami proving the existence of Deity, 
from the wonders of his works** 

How feeble the outset of reason, how diversified 
its progress, how almost boundless its advance- 
ment ! Winged by diligence and hope, it sprinj 
from earth, awhile surveys Its precious objects' 
then soars to the utmost verge of our system^ there 
summs its powers, aspires into space, bends its 
course among innumerable suns and worlds, dis- 
cerns immensity^ breathes of eternity^ and struck 
into the deepest humility, prostrates itself before 
the footstool of HIS throne to whom, they both bi 
long. 
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' This globe of ours therefore is a speck in crea- 
tion. • Self is a speck upon this globe. 

The well-disposed mind rises through the sen- 
sibilities t of kindred, to those of friendship, neigh- 
bourhood, acquaintance^ and country, all of them 



t Prhtie and fuUk affections are so resembling, that their origin appears to 
be the same. 

. ftivite affections are sourett %fhappimau Onr own feelings comrince ns of 
this delightful truth. The enjoyment teaches us, to estimate and venerate the 
Uke happiness in fAhersy and to desire its increase. The heart is softened, im- 
prored, and expanded by this exercise. Universal benevolence seems to grow na- 
tunlly firom such sensations. Mutual wants and mutual dependences, tend to 
strengthen these sensations. 

We know not the extent or duration of the happiness we may produce, by 
•ne act of kindness to a fellow-creature ; neither can we compute the misery 
we may cause by a single injury. How much ought we to dread the slightest 

delation from our Saviours unequalled rule " As ye tvouU that men should 

d§ UytVf do ye also to tbem likewise*'*^ It is scarcely to be imagined, what benefits 
may be procured for society by an individual in whose mind purity of inten- 
tion and ardent zeal to do good are united. 

Private affections may generate universal benevoleneey and universal Benevolenee 
may advance the happiness derived from private affections ; but, certainly is 
never in opposition to them. It is a kindred affection of the great family of love. 

The precepts of the Christian religion relating to social virtues, are continually 
employed in the elucidation, ebtabllshment, (ecommendation, and enforcement 

OC THIS MOST IMPORTANT TRUTH. 

Platoy esteemed one of the wisest of the heathen philosophers, on the con- 
trary, in order to produce general affections, deemed it necessary utterly to ex- 
tinguish private affections. His project of bringing up children at the public 

expence,and never permitting them to know their nearest relations^ would have 

been an education of enemies to the human race. 
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f elated, tummaus^ and dcltghtfttl. Un tired and on- 
&ati^fit:d it irdvel& on* Other associations siiii ^a* 
riously recommended^ pre&eni themselves. Some* 
tiling is yet iranting ; it proceeds- It approaches 
its dcstgnated dignity, and at knglh recognizes its 
relation ta mankind^ through a common parent of 
infinite perfections, who beholds them all with im* 
partial love. The mind can seek no more. Filled 
%vith truth, it adores the goodness that designed 
this system of affections^ and hastens to perform 
the parts allotted to it in the arrangement. 



In our attention to this plan, we may perceive, 
that earthly things move on heavenly principles. 
yirtue essentialiy and in its natureh^^ a tendency 
to produce happiness : vice on the contrary^ essen- 
tialiy and in its nature^ has a tendency to produce 
misery. It follows, that all virtue is wisdom, all 
vice isfolly^ and consequently, that a virtuous life 
is the natural state of man* 



There is therefore in the divine gifts no bosti 
liiy to good. Evil proceeds from the neglect or 



1 



It deier^es observation, that so itrong U the prff/fmsify of m^LulLjn^ luwardi 
iKjrij/ tf^-Z/Vfl/j tJ^iat Uicy eminently pre vail amoitg nations^ whose fomi of gt>- 
iftranacnt or cultivation of their intellect nil faculties afFortU thcK afFectioiW, 
but wi exceedingly feeble if any aid at aU. TUcy surely are rays of the origin- 
al constitution framed by divine wiadom and goodness, that unextinguished by 
the calamities cf their state In other respects, still illumine and cheer even the 
gloomi of 4avagc life-. ^— Love appears to b« the hand of the ffftiand mstrid. 
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abuse of them. How the neglect or abuse of them 
in some cases is to be accounted for, is a point not 
pertinent to the present discussion, {q) Any sincere 
inquirer after truth may find sufficient reasons, 

" To justify the ways of God to man." 

Neither is there any discordance between the 
divine gifts. But, if men will neglect or abuse 
them, or if they will attempt with a false philoso- 
phy to set them at variance, they must gather such 
fruits as such a culture of their reason yields them. 

There is a harmony then in the several disposU 
tions which our Creator has given to our nature, and 
our happiness arises from the combination of these 
varieties. Each may be indulged not only inno- 
cently, but meritoribusly. Man is born for himself. 
It is not only his right, but his duty to pursue his 
own happiness. Right involves duty. He grossly 
errs, if he supposes he can obtain it, by disregard- 
ing the happiness of others. Self love* and social 
are as intimately united as colours in a ray of light. 
The ray without one of them would be imperfect. 
The due regulation of the affections is the perfec- 
tion of man's character. He may not at once attain 



* Self-love and selfishness are very different. Self-love has its laws. Self- 
ishness has none. 
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iMTt if be will. By faithfut attciuion, 
^Qnsidenuioiis uiU be made to give way to 
stipcnor ; and if be is not; a phlcgmaiic splitter of 
a thaoglil or a cotd dj^&sector of a sensaUoci^* love 
for himself and others will be so blended in W^ 
mind, that be will not wish to separate them, and 
perhaps cannot* When the edifice of moral im 
emem \% thus far completed, the man becomes 
fferent from some others, if not from wlut he 
hlm&elf once Has, as the best houses among us ai 
from the bark-built huts of our poor Indians. 




:i 



■ We have bodies and minds. Our rights and" 
doties, desires and aversions, affections and passi-^ 

P ons are all true to us^ if we will but be true to tbi^mJB^ 
Pleasures and pains are held out to us in this life 
by the constitution of our nature, as motives to rigbfaB 
behaviour. Rewards and punishments in another 
life, are also held out to us expressly by Divine au* 
thority, for the same purpose. Here is a double pro- 
vision addressed to our self Jove. For what ? To 



I 



* The word " irRsfttioo" it to^ used iit Mmt^iq^i^h sensct ** Virtue 
[ rqrabUc U » m04i itmfU tita^i h ii « Jove for the rc'ptzblic ; it ta st je/natknf 
U0t 1 cofisequcficc of iw^uircd kij<mlcdgc ; asensatiou that maybe felt hy ifii 
mearicst as well a* by tlic higheat pef^oii in the state'* 

The low ttf/ritMdt and htntfmtars h a Jtmatktti It is a law of natiire. It in 
I A coExunisdincnt from heairen/' 



The tM dksector of i lesi^iuoti^ is of another opinion. 
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dilrect us to virtue and happiness. Was there any 
wisdom or goodness in these directions ? Surely. 
Are we blameable for being guided by them ? cer- 
tainly not. If respected as they ought to be, they 
will gradually form in us a temper of the highest 
value and brightest lustre, 

. We read of our blessed Saviour in the scrip- 
tures, that ^^ for the joy that 133 as set before hxmy 
he endured the cross." Dare we deny, that there 
was merit in his suflFcrings, because he expected to 
be rewarded ? Or dare we deny, that he was our 
**yr;V/jrf,'' and that we are under obligations to him 
for them ? 

Where will this " ne^m doctrine^^ concerning 
gratitude and friendship carry us ?* 

'Tis true, that individuals and nations attend to 
their own interests, and so they ought to do : but 
it is as true, that they cannot wisely and eflFectually 
attend to them, unless they attend also to those of 
others. t Human excellence and happiness depend 

* See the late publications against the French. 

f The best establishment for promoting permanent tranquillity, with all the 
blessings of peaceful intercourse, would be a generws policy receiving a real 
pleasure from the prosperity of others 
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the luiioii ai the two ctisposttions. Why 
ucims be mtroduced among us, a young 
to shake this salutary truth ? Why should arg-u^ 
loans be calculated for checking, and e%eii extir 
pating Crom our hearts^ those very propensiti^ 

which our Maker has planted thc:re benignai 

I and noble prapcnsittes^^**without the cultivation 
t of which the world never can reap that harvest of 
I peace and fclicitVt which it b destined to enjoy, 

B It is astonishing, that persons who seem to ha^ 

a respect for religion, and therefore may be pre- 

; sunicd to have a detestation for the theses of some 

I metaph)*sical baUoatiers^ should seriously adopt one 

of the worst articles in their drear)' and chaotic 

creed, which is that ** men are governed by 

^ sordid motive, if ihey are influenced by a regard ft 
B their owti interests :" for, what is the inference 
H immediately drawTi from the admission of this lem- 

^ «M? This " That the Cbristian religion, in 

proposing su€b a maihe^ is nothing more than 



01 

I 



'■M 



^««3 



JUr^ ku been fef aboui tw« ccuturJci deeply injured by a selfiah, mmn 

The rtpi^ity , die n>«xiuiF« iiid the foUy, tbat betrayed thartsclvea In Engiui 
metih^liH t^d miinuricturcrm, before our reToIutionary war, and which with 
•iic!i ^ciliff acinti«dthe nitioa^ snctiQD of itatutes, were sample* of the criTy 
vad btteUds that seeking to g^m we,n.Irh by impovcri^biog; mnoceoce and in* 
daKtry* hive dUmeted the public f epo^e, and c%vi«cd streams of blood to sc; 
€WtTf f tttrt«r of the globe* mc mits to the Bsrmtr* iours, 



I 
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vile contrivance to excite the fears of men, and then 
to rule over them by managing their fears." 

This abhorring imitation is a strange jumble ; 
an unlucky attempt to reconcile a true religion and 
a false policy. 

Ac CORD I N<^ to these unfortunately discovered 
pandects, all the intercourses of life are to be ob- 
structed and embittered, because God has made 
pien to love themselves^ . 
■1 

" Take care of the pernicious disposition,** 

say the learned expounders bewart of the wolf 

covered with a lamb's fleece. All individuals and 
nations regard their own interests. Terrible truth ! 
Suspect them. As to some particular's, bravely 
shew, th^t you suspect them more than you do 
their enemies. *' This conduct may bring on ali- 
enation." : No matter. ** It may even bring on 
something worse." Mind not that. fFe never can 
mistake. Why should you be so unreasonable, as 
to trouble yourselves about your own salvation ? 
None but the enemies of *' order and good govern*- 
mentj*^ of '* morality and religion^^^ can be so 
headstrong. Avoid those partizans of confusion :■ 
those political enthusiasts^ who are always dream- 
ing of a heaven of liberty, when they ought to be 
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happiness of individuals is involved in these nati- 
onal blessings. Is it reasonable then to suppose, 
that the grander objects will have less influence 
than smaller ; that is, that where the causes are 
greater, the effects will be less I Besides, there 
may be a most powerful cement between nations, 
by a mutuality of benefits ; and this may be so con- 
stant, that the first excitement by attention to in^ 
tcrest^ as in other operations of the human mind, 
will grow up to an attachment of a higher kind, 
*' reai goad wilP^ towards one another* Who can 
deny this progression of the human mind ? Who 
can bear to disapprove it ? Who ought to discou- 
rage it ? This attachment will be more speedily, 
and more firmly established, where the products of 
each nation are variant and yet peculiarly suited to 
the othen Tben the citizens of each are cheerfully 
employed at their respective homes, in useful and 
agreeable labours for tbemsehes and their "^y/riefids 
and alius *^^ This is a friendship founded on nature, 
promising a permanency as lasting as the distinc- 
tions between their soils and climates, and such as 
I am convinced the Author of nature intended to 
take place among nations, when in his infinite wis- 
dom he thought proper to ** separate the children 
of men.'* 

Far different is the case, when a nation ^^^ ploughs 
the waves," traffics over the globe, depends upon 
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commerce for her strength and consequence, and 
exercising all its arts, whatever they are, offers to 
us the collections made by her dexterity or vio- 
lence, that she may draw to herself the profits of 
our industry, and thus add to a power rendered by 
the spirit and means of its elevation, ah-eady suffi- 
ciently imperative. ^' Such a nation," as a si^ci- 
ous observer of mankind has said, ^^ supremely jeO' 
lous as to trade ^ binds herself but little by treaties.* 

The grants of such a nation, are manoeuvres for 
obtaining ten fold, and it is very weU for the other 
party if it is not ten thousand fold in return. TMr 
is no just reciprocity in their contracts. Th^ ex- 
change glass beads for gold dust and ivory. 

FABIUS. 



* Montesquieu. 



LETTER XI F, 



' Another most powerful cement between 

nations is their resemblance of each other in 

forms of government ; more especially, if that re- 
semblance is founded on the same endearing prin- 
ciple of immediate deri'oation from the governed, 
that is, from the people of each nation respectively. 
Then man meets man with a reciprocation of the 
kindliest dispositions. It is private good will, ope- 
rating through the character of citizenship : it is 
affection strengthened by communion : it is the 

embrace of nations and if they have common 

sense or any love of liberty^ this resemblance be- 
comes invested with irresistable authority, when it 
interestingly discriminates between tbem and mo- 
narchies of other great nations. This is exactly 
and definitely the case of France and these states^ 
as contrasted with the rest of the 'world. 

I APPEAL to the feelings of every heart not stone- 

dead^to nature, whether for two persons or na- 

tions to be unjustly and mortally hated for 

THE SAME CAUSE by Others poHucrful in means 

for gratifying their hatred is not a strong at- 




^Warfiam to uirioir txMween ti/cse two persons or 
■ MMiMi f The proposiiion although political^ as* 
" swaes nearly the force of a mathematical demon. 
stntion : and^ art we to be diverted from taking 
Ihit silutarjr intiinatioa, inspired by nature herself 
for our preservation, this wholesome, strengthening 
QutrtmcDC, so suited to our constitutionsi so cheap 

loo^ and so readily and so safely to be reached 

^thai wc may /ce^ upon ice-creams and syllabubs, 
however deUcaltly drugged or finely frothing from 
a dextrous hand ? 



Bs^VMucs have always had the bigb honor &J 
kth^ baudky monarcbsy tho* sometimes coaxed by 
ihem^ to order to be rendered subservient to their 
views : and ibey never ^ere bated so ffiucb as they 
*t If Franee should not succeed in tlie pre- 



W9m tjtf^N 1^ pMtuf«i tad foo fat^glM^. Erttf greu uadon wished kr 
mtv^BmmwtMkht inhm compared Vfhh thdt 
fi cxdEed iM3t the (lighten a^ppreheoiion^ 

Tit fswir wtm mtifdf^Aa^g^ ^Dtt .Frmaa has ^tx^Ai^d regal gvufcmxatat^ a 
Mi wttmed hmtM mt» t rm^Htr^ tinaem not n emperor, king, or prbte, 

mia^ sn enmir; tLtY^ to be sLtkUd but hj it» iii 
At*«iMS» If thcf can c3»e«cc ibcir will, not a sucker^ stot cbe tmallnc rwij 
flf • t^»e«, frdm wUdl the tr« of liberty isjgbt frow up bercaftcr, wiB lie I 
b iIm. cvdl* The yvTf soil wiU be dng; up, uid " sifted as com la &Lfted in ] 
'*!« dbovfO' and dc$tn?7 &U ibe «ee<b of happLCie^ 



1 
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sent contest, there is not an elective republic on 
earth, that would not be immediately annihilated. 



On the other hand, Greai-SrHatn has given rach indiq)utable proofs of her 
gmmer$im to the modern orthodoxy in ^ religion and moraltty,*" that she it 
dcnly a tmftatwr^ and ahnost a martyr in its holy crusade. 

. She has sofuUy manifested hsxiewitim to the cdjuc ot despotism and sptiuOtm^ 
chat the crowned tyrmits and rMen now regard her as a bold, sturdy, and ri- 
.toaUy-conjored accomplice, that may be dtpatded m with unlimitted confidence, 
for the execution of any projea of profitable iniquity, provided she is admitted 
to a share. 

Jl.et us now observe, how regularly the plan for extinguishing the light of 
Hbctty has been prosecuted. 

' ne United Prenimces have by the arms of Great^JBHtatM and Pnusia been for 
•ome years declining into an arbitrary government. • 

JbfuUuan Poland was stripped of one third of her provinces, by a conspiracy 
between Xttssim^ Austria^ and Prussia, 

No sooner did France only discover an inclination to be free, than all the great 
potentates roused up with their usual zeal at the lively call of ileir ** religion 
and morality." 

With great cordiality it was resolved, that France, then in perfect peace witi 
an of them— —and her king reigning in full possession of his power— should 
be severely lopped all round. The mutilated form was then to be left to their 
** dear brother and cousin.** 

The empress of-all the Russias as a faithful friend to " humanity, and to the 
tranquillity and welJBure of Europe^* invaded Poland^ and in 1794, the catastro- 
phe of PolisB liberty closed, in a partitiom of the whole republic between Rmsiia, 
Attstriaf and Prussia, 

The further execution of the plan as it respected Fmmce, was in the mean 
time going on ; to end it was fondly hoped, as the horrid aggr ess io n against 
Poland ha^d just done, in dismemberment and slavery 
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Oiirm wmtltl be crushed at once not under a, 

.rchjs such as we abrogated twentj 
years ago as intolerable, but under a despotism: 

for the question nm^ tf^yif^g fy combat^ is^ ^bc 

twccn Btpuhlicanism on one side^ and despatisn 

OQ the other. Attend I attend with all i!he^ 

energies of jour souU, my dear countrymen, to this 
m^menifus truth. The dagger of assassination \% 
al the brcasi of AttierUa ; and France alone holds 
back the hand that otherwise would strike it in— 
n/ i^ the Hit. (r) 



I 



Moitaacis, witboui exetption^ think republics 
ncproachAil to ihcir government and dangerous to 
their authority. They abhor the principle on 
which ther are fotmded ; and the cause of d€Sp< 
tism has been much strengthened in tliis centurj 
by the aeeessitms that have been made to mona 
el^iet ^ery^ great before : a fact ^ worthy of our at-' 
temti^m and remembrance.^ 



4 



H«idifa.paK .finite 
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N 



, ^ikmMhumhm tffi Wm#. Then 
ft«l [h« wmtK^basA tynnts would have beep di^ 
1 %ii«M w^ M Ai jrjgiwil jw rfurj of all the calaiwHit^ d £urv^ Wbit 
l^'ve fafca^lic tfait nmi m^j read. 



I 
I 



T&Mit ^ 4 x r *" ''-' <P> uriiii / ^£ <ia tile pJ&iiu of M^fgitm, md the moi 
ttte^f ib^il k»bm 4idKk>4 tlui A«m uui ^«arjrd eliaU l»e fr^ 



*"«■* 

* 






of ffai^ have httltj dl^ioirered racti smpk sidvia^ 

m pMi mAt «ad gati grvtrtmnti * to bortioiifl| 

>^>^Blii^ i^itr 10 rob md Mibjugate the^ ' 
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The ancients used to compress a good deal of 
Wisdom into short sentences. One of them was 
this " Idem velle, ac idem nolle, id demum 

amicitia est" ** To agree in liking things, 

and to agree in disliking things, that is friend- 
ship." 

Again I appeal to nature, to reason, and to ex» 
perience. Is it not a strong band ? 

Let us now attend to a comment upon it: not 
ax^mment, where truth is obscured by a cloud of 
words, or is so cut to pieces by subtle distinctions, 
that it is difficult for persons who have not been 
used to such operations, to redintegrate it : but to 
a comment, which amounts to an exemplification 
so important and extensive, as to prove — what are 
the genuine affections of the human mind on such 
occasions. 

Ancient Greece was divided into a number of 
states. Athens and Sparta were the great rivals 



weaker neighbours, adding $heir territoriei one tfter another to their own, 
that a few years ago it did not seem likely, that any limits couM be put to the 
mmutromt masses of despvtu fwoer which they were continually rolling up* 
The republics of France and these states appear to be capable of becoming by 
their union and wisdom, the frctectors of mankind, from the dangers impend* 
ing over their heads* 
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ir'fttfil and power. Some of the other stai 
were arjstocratical ; and some of them democrai 
ca!* The government of Sparta was most ftivoi 
able to aristocracy : that of Athens to democrac; 
In taking part in the wars between A them and 
Sparta^ the democratical states always sided mih 
the former^ and the aristocratical with the latter. 
So again, in controversies between the democrati- 
cal and aristocratical parties in the same state^ the 
other states were always inclined to one or the other, 
itt correspondence to the conformity of their prio- 
€Jple» respectively concerning those several forms 
of government. When I say always^ I mean, that 
these dispositions were so general, that there were 
no exceptions sufficient to weaHen the statetnent 
I do not remember any i but I am bound to add-^ 
that I have some faint recollection there was oa< 
which was then thought very extraordinary. 



nt, 
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Gi^EECE, we find^ was split into democratical and 
aristocratical parties. These were maintained with 
such animosity, that neither of them ever discovdl 
ed, that mildness and moderation are laws of our 
nature^ that is, of our Maker, which never have 
been and never can be violated with impunity. To 
carry a point against their opponents was a triumph 
in which the short-sighted victors gloried. One 




int gained was a step to another. The weaker 
party, or^ in modern language, the minority, en- 
fc raged by repeated injuries and insults, called in 
^Breign aid, first the Persians ^ then the Macedo- 
Vnians^ and at last, the Romans* After innumer* 
able calamities, the democratical fury, and the aris- 
^A>cratit:al arrogance were melted down together, into 
PKne miserable mass of common slavery. Then at 
\ la st, when blotted in blood from the catalogue of 
^^^tions^ and reduced to promnccs^ they were quiet, 

^^ Thus also there, was a constant and at length an 
inveterate controversy between the aristocratical 
and the democratical parties of ancient Rome. Im.^ 
potent of temper and blind to consequences, they 
persecuted each other till they were altogether, by 
their own fatal activity^ consigned to th? iron do- 

^pimation of as detestable miscreants as ever bore 

H|be shape of man. 

What is the lesson which these ejc^mples hold 
out to us and to our allies, for both of us have par- 
ties resembling those that have been mentioned. 
If my weakness interprets rightly, it is this — that 
each party should treat the other with justness and 
kindness, as becomes brethren^ " forbearing one 
fenother in love,*' and only, according to the apos* 
fte*s uncommon and forcible expression, ^^provok- 



4 
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ty is to refrain from such measures, as will ieevit 
bly tend to irritation. 

The dangerio republics from monarchies, anrfnj 
the connection to which republics are invited by the 
nature of tbings^ have been noticed, France is safe^ 
at all events. She is fighting ybr us as well as fot* 
herself, and we shall be safe too, if we *^ Know the 
things that belong unto our peace,*' and ** ensue** 
them: and it is to be hoped, we shall escape the 
dreadful denunciation made to an infatuated people" 

formerly ** But now they are hid from thine 

eyes.'* There is yet place for prudence atid secti; 
rityi ' 



Let any dispassionate man deliberately consl 
der, whether there are any natural causes at prd 
sent, or even remotely tending to a collision of ir 
terests between these states and France. I an 
persuaded he will not find any, but, directly tl 
r^verse.\ Yet the loudest notes of alarm have 
been sounded through our land as if those intc 



f Alter «thCT hr stipcrior conti^eratfons, may Jt not "be wtmh wWIe to i 
^ujrc— whether /rflH« wauld nut confiUfiic more of the prodtitti <»f wri 
than any tthtr nation f And al&o— ^whethtT iha vrould not supply more 
foreign ruw matcrid of catteneivc use m the jtates, thao nay other naticn * 




rests were irrecancileabie^ and that our best welfare 
[consisted in an utter estrangement, 

; 

It is not my intention now to treat of the dis- 
gusts between us and France, They are not the 
natural products oi either country ; but political. . 
briars and thorns, the seeds of which have been|. 
imported, and strange as it is, have been raised,. 
at a great expencc in hot-houses, {s) y 

Ii^jWhatevee blame may be cast on the French 
fhatiQU^ on our side provoking acts have been 
committed. To acknowledge them would be no- 
: ble. Some deem it more noble^ if it is possible, to 
I conceal them. They are therefore to be kid under 
( invectives and resentments against France. For 
this purpose so many are straining their faculties 
and their voices : for, many are implicated. This 
circumstance engages their friends and adherents. 
Nor are there wanting excitements of another knid 
to heighten the clamor. If the remembrance of 
errors cannot otherwise be obliterated^ let it be 
con/oundcd among the tempestuous tumults of 
hostilities. U France can be slyly irritated into a 
declaration of war against us, or if we can be art- 
fully wrought up to a proper degree of madness, 
and follow into a war those guides who have long 
since lost their way, tbcir point is gained- Then 
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error becomes wisdom^ and mischief is dubbed j 
irioiism*^ 

*A FBiENDLY individual or a friendly nation maj " 
Ijt of a wanB temper. Slighter things from a stip- 
posetl friend, will provoke more quickly and deep- 
ly than from another. lo such cases, consciousness 
of gmnl 'wi//^ especially in seasons of great and per- 
turbaiing distress, will feel more keenly any ap^ 
pearance of unkindness. The friend is not to be 
lo«t> because he is hasty, or in the heat of combat 
for every thing dear to A/wf^f through suspicion erf 
our expected affection, even injurious. An old 

proverb says^ *' The falling out of lovers is the 

renewal of love," We certainly have been ** lov- 
ers/' and if we are fallen out^ let us make the 
experiment of reconciliation. Tlie consequences 



• *^ If wc arc to jtidgc hy t-fmcn iilooc, it is the mUreit of a minister, fSHitimt 
^ mhmajta^fmiftit that there should tea ^ar z because hj a W!ir, i6f ey^^s 0/ itft 
fwMit ^ft^hftrtedhom exftminin^ into Mi cmdWf / uor t&be accoun table fiir thr 
bvdiucccES of a war, u lie is for tJiac of an admmhtratiox" 

Speech of iir MmUrt IVnljfQlt id parliaiT.cnt. — — 'trnd* tout, of Rd^rn^ 
Hist, to, 3 -. 

f " RtM i/tiTUt ct ttgni iWTO^ Jftie tolia n^mi MoUrit ct htg Bnt» eartodfi tiv- 
ri Via GIL. 

** Agmiif I my will — " my fntc 
* Surrptitidm^ d*tngiri and an fnfani ttatt 
" Bid mc di/rfhi r^tyieif wkh all my powers^ 
** And pard «jiM iUj^ smtinHn my shorts**' 
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Wll effect not only us, but our children, and the 
children of our children, and their children, to the 
ate&t generations. We carry on our shoulders the 
kme and fate of our nation.^: 

It is a mournful but instructive study, to read 
the history of mankind. There we see their fol- 
lies and their vices depicted at full length, ac- 
companied by their miserable attendants. The 
prominent feature is an aptitude to plunge into 
wars 

*' For man too haughty in a prosperous state 
" Is blind, and heedless to his future fate." 

A CHILD may set fire to a house, but a whole 
city may not be able to prevent the conflagration 
from levelling the buildings in every street to the 
ground. ** Ruunt omnes in sanguinem suum po- 



\ When Pericles f one of the greatest men Greece eyer produced, was dissuad- 
ing Tolmidas a rash man flushed with former successes, from attacking the 
Bediant, among other things which he said, he used this *< memorable" CTpretU' 

on, as Plmiarcb calls it ^*< If thou wilt not take the adyice of PerkUs^ wait 

for the advice of time, who is tbe tvisest of all couruellors" 

Tolmidas would take the advice of neither ; but was defeated, and killed 
with a multitude of the principal citizens. " Then Pericles*s advice gained him 
a high regard, together with g^eat love and kindness ft om the people of Athens^ 
who looked upon him as a wise man, and a lover of his country.** 

Plutarch's life of Pericles. 
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puli obstinatoeque feritatis poenas nunc spofite 

persolvant" ** All nations rush Jbrward to the 

effusion of their own bloody and voluntarily pay the 
penalties of their obstinate fierceness. ^^'\ 



It is an observation of antiquity, that thej 

arc happy ^ who grow wise by the misfortunes d 
others. This direction has been too little respect- 
ed i and men generally choose ** to growti;^^ bf 
their own misfortunes." But, as truth is never the 
worse for being long neglected, I hope and trust, 
that my beloved countrymen will exert the good 
sense they eminently possess, and stand upon the 
guard of prudence and affection for themselves and 
their posterity. 



\ 



FABIUS. 



t ** Panegyr, Vet, Mtrntf^mu illtzstrttcs the fact, by the eiample of akmti 
•aOeiuatont o/Oe M9»rU" GiBB. Hift. li. X08. 
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LETTER XV. 

IN the year 1728, the depredations of the Spa- 
niards on the British commerce in the European 
and American seas, had been for a long time flag- 
rant, extensive, cruel, and reproachful. The JBri- 
tisb nation was highly provoked. 

The committee appointed by the house of com- 
mons upon these depredations, after hearing all pro- 
per evidence, came on the fourteenth of March ^ to 
the following resolution, which being reported was 

agreed to by the house " That from the peace 

concluded at Utrecht in 1713, to this time, the jffri- 
tish trade and navigation to and from the several 
British colonies in America^ has been greatly in- 
temipted by continual depredations from the Spa^ 
niardsj who have seized very valuable effects, and 
have unjustly taken and made prize of great num- 
bers of British ships and vessels in those parts, to 
the great loss and damage of the subjects of this 
kingdom, and in manifest violation of the treaties 
subsisting between the two crowns, f 

f Tindats Cont. filRapin% Hist, of England, aa 3S. 
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Til hptise then ctrnc to an unanimous rcsolu- 
tton, ihat an address sihould be presented to the 
king, '* desiring him to u&e his utmost endeavours, 
preventing such depredations, procuring just 

id reasonable Miiisfaction for the losses sustained, 
and secunng ihc free exercise of commerce and 
oavigatiofi/' 



Not lon^ after^ the business was taken up again. 
** The minister did not refuse to his enemies in 
the house, any paper they could call for, relating 
to the afiairs bctueen Greai^Brhain and Spain, 
and the numbers they demanded were very great, 
and the time they took up in reading, very long. 
^t la$t» the grand committee, who continued most 
fka^duously to sit, upon the consideration of the 
complaints against the Spanish depredations^ after 

long dcbates> rcsoIved^ *' That several ships, 

merchandizes, and effects, belonging to the mer- 
chants of this kingdom, trading taSpain^ Portugal 
and liaJy^ have been taken and seized by the 
Spa^iards^ in manifeu violation of the treaties sub- 
sisting between the two crowns^ for which no re- 
stitution has yet been made ; and that the masters 
and crcus of several of the said ships have been 
kari^armisiy and mAwiwaia/y treated, -'* An address 
similar to the former was voted and presented. 




/ 
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In 1729, the famous treaty of Seville was ina( 
By the first article, all former treaties and conven- 
tions were confirmed. By the second, the two 
kings guaranteed each others dominions. By the 
third, all engagements by the treaty of Fienna^ 
prejudicial to the treaties between the two crowns, 
antecedent to the year 1725, in which the treaty of 
Vienna, was made, were annulled. By the fourth, 
commerce was to be restored to its former footing, 
and orders were to be instantly dispatched on all 
sides for that purpose. By the fifth, the catholic 
king obliged himself to make reparation for all 
damages that had been done by his subjects. By 
the sixth, commissaries were to be appointed on 
each part to assemble at the court of Spain^ to exa- 
mine and decide concerning ships and effects taken 
at sea, to the time specified in the preceding article 

also, the respective pretensions relating to 

abuses supposed to be committed, whether with 

respect to limits, or otherwise and to make 

report which should be executed. By the seventh, 
commissaries were to be appointed for deciding all 
differences. By the eighth, the time for the seve- 
ral commissaries finishing their commissions, is 
limitted to three years. The ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth contained regu- 
lations which it is needless to mention. f 
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HowtvEx, the depredations still went on, 
1730, parliEment uas daily receiving petitionSi^ 
ccMiiptiiiiing of ihcml The cammis^aries appointed 
by the king, in consequence of the treaty of ScvilUf 
had not (>een able to pre%aU on the court of Madrid 
to name commissaries on the part of Spain^ so 
not the smallest progress was made in obtaining^ 
satisfaction for British subjects, and fresh com^ 
plaints were constandy coming in« Every petitto^H 
added new matter for railing against the minister, 
sir Mahri fVttlpole^ afterwards earl of Orford^ for 
not declaring war, or at least issuing orders for 
reprisals. No man was ever more abused. He was 
represented as a fool, a coward, a villain^ and 
traitor. The nation was raging for a war. 



I 



I 



The minister endeavoured to avoid it, and per- 
severed in his attempts to settle the matters in va- 
riance, by negociation, being well assured, that 
this mode of proceeding would be much better for 
Great- Britain^ than a war. A very great majority 
of the house of commons agreed with him in senti* 
ment. It was accordingly resolved, that an address 
should be presented to the king, '^ desiring him to 
continue his endeavours to prevent depredations, to 
procure satisfaction, and to secure trade and navi^ 
:ation**' The address was presented,* 
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. In succeeding years the depredations continued. 
Various resolutions were adopted in parliament, 
and several measures proposed for relief. 

In the course of the inquiries concerning these 
depredations from their commencement, it appear- 
ed, that many vessels trading fairly, with very valu- 
able cargoes, and unquestionably intitled to protec- 
tion under the law of nations, and existing treaties, 
were taken and confiscated, and frequently with a 
mockery of justice, exhibiting the greatest con- 
tempt. The masters and mariners were treated 
with the utmost inhumanity and indignity. Their 
personal sufferings by loathsome imprisonment, or 
condemnation to hard labour, unvvholsome food, 
iron fetters, and other attrocities, were enormous. 
One calamity they escaped — they were not com- 
pelled to fight against their countrymen or allies. 

In 1738, the house of commons, in an address 
to the king, used this strong language — " That 
before and since the execution of the treaty of Se^ 
ville^ and the declaration made by the crown of 
Spain^ pursuant thereto, for the satisfaction and se- 
curity of the commerce of Great-Britain^ many 
unjust seizures and captures have been made, and 
great depredations committed by the Spaniards^ 
which have been attended with many instances of 
unheard (?/ cruelty and barbarity." 



The mitiister was a mao of spirit, and also of 
dclibenitiDn^ qiiaiiiies not often enougfa united. He 
was neither daring nor timid. His comprehen* 
sivc and Infomird genius gave Iiim an elevation, 
from which^ with enlightened serenit\% he looked 
doAi^n npon the world of eircumstances^ and pre- 
sided over conjectures. He firmly adhered to his 
system of peace and negociation.* He weighed 
and balanced things in his mind. He judged that 
much respect was to be paid, to what would be 
thought ABROAD, and that some regard was due 
even to the prejudices and mistakes of a power, 
whose friendship was essential to the welfare of his 
country: nnd/rom some peculiarities in the state 
of European affairs^ he did not despair of accom* 
plishing his purpose^ unless it was defeated by her 
passions, so much to her benefit, that those whd 
then blamed him, would afterwards approve hi^ 
conduct. 



Aftek some time, preliminaries were signed 
the basiii of ;i treaty of accommodation. In conse- 
quence of these a convention was made. The 
court of Spain behaved improperly ; and as her dc- 



II 



• ThU great miciftcr was adviicd by lome of hi* friends, to tax the Brk'nB 
ffolonict in Amirmu He had the wisdom and gcuerosity to reject that ad- 
V^icft fibfcrvlng that Grmt^Mrifaia obtaLned lufficitnt ad^^tages from tbcif 
ewnmtrcc. Such ad vice was pnrsuc^f some years after wardsj and the coiisc- 
^uesices arc wtU kaowo^ 
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mands amounted to a claim of perpetual right tcK 
make seizures and captures in time of peace^ on > 
the same pretences that she had before acted upon, 
the nation was so inflamed, that in 1739, war be- 
gan. In 1748, it ended, without the least compen- 
sation whatever being obtained in the treaty of 
peaccf, for any of the property the Spaniards had 
unjustly seized, or for any of the excesses they had 
committed. War is a great burier. 

Let us attend to what some years afterwards, 
calm and impartial British history says upon the 
subject. 

'* The main question for which the war was ori- 
ginally entered into, which was the commercial 
disputes between Spain and Great-Britain in the 
fFest-lndieSj seemed to have been dropped, and 
mentioned in the treaty only for form sake, while 
each of those nations, though mutually weakened, 
found themselves in the very same condition they 
were in before the war. The sober ^ sensible part 
of the people of England^ began now to speak with 
reverence of the earl of Orford^s pacific adminis- 
tration^ and those who had been his greatest ene- 
mies^ seemed at a loss to account for the reasons^ 
why the war had been entered into.^^* 

• Tutd. Cont. ai, 373, 374. 
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\V u A T has bccn^ now is, und ia stlMMiiing a^ 
will be the character of that man, with all persons 
who are capable of farming a judgment of j t ? CJbad 
bam^ who had been one of his most violent oppo^ 
nents, lived to ilijicern, and generously to acknow- 
ledge his superior merit. The excellent Jobmm 
stykd him ** a star of the first magnitude ;'* aii^i 
it 1% apprehended, that it will be generally agreed^^ 
that he was one of the wisest ministers that hh own 
country^ or any other ever had. 



L»ooK at Br t tain now ; and see to what a con^ 
tion she is brought, by being committed to the dis- 
posal of ministers of atdifierent character- 
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N defiance of all dissuading considerations, 
tempt of all energetic reclamations, her rulef 
courted a rupture with France. They obtained it- 
What with it? In Europe and Amerka^ the de- 
struction of her brave soldiers and sailors, by 

sword and pestilence in Africa^ the ruin of her 

settlements in Asia^ her Indian empire totteisM 

ing assuredly to fall her bankj the sanctua" 

ry for silver and for gold, shut (r) distrust pal- 
sying her exertions confusion catching her af- 
fairs ft'om one to another, as a contagion h^fl 

enemy '^ running upon her lite a giant' ^ and 
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Britain^ ocean*s trident- bearing queen/ 



Britain herself in imminent danger of invasi 
Oil* 

' It seems as if some sin had been working at th*' 
root of her fulUblown prosperity, for about a quat- 
of a century* Let us reflect. 



i 



We read in a book well worth readings of *'the 
iniquity of a people being /i///," and then of pu* 
nishment coming. 



At the period alluded to^ Britain^ not innocent 
in other respects, as weeping nations have felt, then 
** put forth a hand'* and profanely touched the ark 
ofiiberty. She drew it back wounded and wither- 
ed* Not long afterwards, the friend of mankind 
appeared within sight of her shores, Un instructed 
by her *' <jiu7i misfortunes^'*^ again she precipitated 
herself into the same violation of duty ; unprovok* 
ed, quarrelled with a people imitating the exam* 
pic of her better days, resolved to be free, and even 
suppli<:ating her neutrality, when her compliance 
\rith the equitable request, would have penetrated 
Pran€e mth gratitude, and in all probability have 
saved the family for which she pretended to arm. 
She in her turn has supplicated, as vainly- 

VOI-. II. 2 M 
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Ir it be consistent with the providential ^^ 
mcntof the world, that another instance of divine 
displeasure against national abuses of manifold and 
vast blessings be not, for a warning to others ** at 
wifieb both the cars of every one that bearetb it 
shall ihigie^^^ given in that people, may heaven in 
mercy be graciously pleased to save an ofiendiog 
vet generous ntilion, from the madness of its goT* 
crnors. Perhaps, " the place may be spared for 

the righteous that are therein*' for they arc 

manv. S 



* 



Nor (1oc% Britain affbrd the only example of the 
avenging calamities that appear in the established 
economy of human affairs, to be bolted and rivit- 
ed on Christian nations particularly, who en- 
gage in such iniquitous enterprises- I say Christi- 
an nation s» for as they offend against greater light, 
their guilt is more glaring, and their punishment 

more audaciously invoked. 1 shall select one 

more from the roll of national crimes. 



r^^^ 



Spain on some part of whose dominions, it is 
boasted, that the sun is always shining, determined 
by every cruelty to extinguish the liberty of the 
United Provinces — a dot, that on a map of the 
globe, must be closely searched for to be discover- 
ed. Spain was then thick clotted over with Jme- 
rican gore. A dreadful incumbrance! 






The dot prevailed against the wide extended 
^reaims tlint spread from the confmes of the arcticvH 
to those of the antarctic circle, and stretched witlr^ 
belting longitude round both hemispheres. They 
fell, and — " great was the falL'^ The triumph 
over her by so puny a foe, was beyond expression 
amazing. The history of mankind could not sup-'^ . 
ply a parallel ; and yet — another event took place, 
^that distanced the wonder, i 

TsE MIGHT? row^m^ "at which the world turned pale V* 

unk — down — ^exhausted — In the contest. Soon 
afterwards^ in the changeful course of human af^ 
fairs, it implored and obtained the FaoTEctioN: , 
of the iitiie people, which in lis day of delusion, fl 
unconscious of the concealed preserving blessing 
it strove to destroy^ it had doomed to perdition^ ^ 
against a tyrannic conqueror, who in bis day of de», ^ 
lusion was insultingly ^' stamping with his feet,'^, 
upon its debilitated frame. 

Let us be admonished by these tremendous ex- 
amples- 

m Of all improbabilities^ the establishment of a 
republic in France^ would some few years ago 
have been judged the most improbable. From 
principle^ magnitude^ and canneciion^ it seems to 




tnnoiinoc a new scries of rventB mi oirlli, ** Se- 
cret things belong unto the Loto our Goo ; btil 
thoic things which are revealed belong uato mi 
and to our children forever*" 
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The French are contending' for the rights 
granted to them by the charter of their creatioh. 
** Refrain from these men, and let them alone ; for 
if this council, or this work be of men, it will come 
to noughx I but, if it be of God, you cannot over- 
tlirow it; kst hiipljr ye be found even to fight 
against God.'* 



i 



00a path is veri^' plain- Let us not be inveig- 
kd from it, by a mean desire to cover amr mxm 
Jaulis^ by the fanciful notions of zpaiimai refifie^ 
meni^ or by an ui justifiable rage for specml^rimi 
npon the weliare of us and our posterity. Lei 

assert and maintain our iruf cbaracicr ^iwm- 

1)^ of thought, and r^critude of sictiomi and con- 
vince the world, that no mam^ ot- bodytfmem^ what- 
t\tit advantages may for a while be taken of our 
mMsuspeciing ioafidence^ shall ever be able to draw 






I 
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itida out of the direct road x^ a faboest, can^ 
id \genei:Tm$ c6nduct« . The xunvfttutb v)iU. 
nfT hotr disiipati tbemhu of f^lluty^ ^nit 
jbing^ as ibey rmlly ure^ 

; Aarc nbthing todq^ but to quit the nr^ 

)d.pbihc^phy oVimsa^XiZTj v6rtice8 in politick 
l^fuUy adhetc to the ^tid old ptecepn of 
on .'sense, and to the S9ind dispositivtis of hur 
iturer with a tioble aiid a pimis faith to heiie'1^% 
liere are such things on earth as gratitude 
iendship, tho^ God has so formed men, that 
re influenced by a regard for their own inter- 
in short to return to the wise and just senti- 
' which we heretofore entertained for those 
Hrst acknowledged our independence^ and set 
tessed example to others — - — those who na- 
ly and individually, upon every occasion, 
gh every period of our contest, uniformly and 
mtly manifested the most afiectionate attach- 
to us — those to whom, under *' a gracious 
'denccy^^ we owe our ** peace^ liberty^ andsafe^ 
as we have repeatedly and solemnly declared 

mankind for ever to renounce the detest- 

position, that we ought to select them out 
surrounded by distress, and fighting the bat- 
f freedom to be the first objects, against whom 
e to exert that "oery sovereign pov)er they were 
umental in conferring upon us ; the^rst pco- 
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pie, into whose hearts we are to plunge those vrj' 
rwords that by their aid at the expence of tbm 
Hood and their treasure have been put into ov| 
hands. Heaven forbid ! that American grctl 
tude should become a by- word among civilized na- 
tions to the latest i^s, emphatically to describe 
that supremacy of depravity, which no other termi 
can fully define. Then, indeed, it may be'sbie 
consolation to our darkened and perverted minds, 
that *^ punie faith** will be its allied companion. 



FABIUS. 
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All the notes in the following appendix, except 
the two at letters {m) and («), and the notes in pa- 
ges 89, 99^ 100, the last note in page 119, 124, 
125, 137, U2, 14a; 15Q, 152,' 153^ 1S4, 183, 184, 
188, 190, 207, 214, 242, 253, 255 and 256 of the 
letters of Fabius, have been added since the edition 
in 1797. 




(a) JMANKIND possessing present good are 
too frequently inattentive to future eviL - — ^ Thus» 
when a nation has bravely recovered its liberty by 
a revolution, it is too apt to slide Into an opinion, 
that all things are safe. The people then sink into 
[ carelessness and confidence, and thereby tempt the 
anibitiouSf the selEsh, and the unprincipled, to fas- 
ten new fetters upon them in place of the old. 

To sticb characters the wealth and power of a 
nation are vast temptations* To partake of them 
jointly in common with their fellom- citizens, ap- 
pears to their aspiring genius too low a condition. 
Accordingly they eagerly engage in schemes to gain 
for themselves an undue proportion ; and in all 
ages and in all countries they uniformly employ the 
same means. They begin with fraud and conclude 
with violence* 



. 
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M t w R A B i fi SI rc the instances Uiat will sti'^ 
im ttttentive obscmer of human aSkirs^ shewinfl 
that ihc time which immediately followrs ihc escape^ 
of a free people from a great danger^ is itself a pe* 
riocl of great danger. 

Tir U5t ihc Greeks not many years after their tmil^ 
ed forces had repulsed the hosts of Persia^ bcgtn 
those foolish and inveterate fueds, which continu- 
ally enfeebled them, and in the conclnstori fixed tbe 
gmlling yoke of Maceden upon their — ^till then- 
unbending necks^ 



Trius, when the Mo mans had subdued Canbai 
and were relieved from all fear of that pnce forroi 
dablcrivalj they shortly after divided into factions, 
chat constantly harrasscd them^ and at last destroy^ 
ed their liberty. 



^Thus, £/i^/£ii/nf emancipated by the restoration 
from the despotism of her oun army^ quickly declin- 
ed into a disgraceful submission to the profligate 
Charles the second, that cost her the lives of manj 
excetlent patriots, and exposed her to the utmost 
har^ards. 
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Thus, the same kingdom soon after being 
vcrcd by the revolution from all apprehension of the 
perils that then threatened it 





undue influence * of the crown over the parliament, 
more mischievous than the open demands of prero- 
gative, tliat has involved it in unnecessary wars^ por- 
tentous debts» and oppressive taxes, together with 
a large standing army, septennial elections, and 
continued persecution of sincere christians^ honest 
men, and faithful subjects, for differences of opinion 
in religion. 

What other evils may be experienced from that 
influence time will discover. 

Anotheb troth respecting the vigilance with 
which a free people should guard their liberty, that 
deserves to be carefully observed, is this — thata real 
tyranny may prevail in a state, while iht forms of a 

free constitution remain. To mention no more 

instances^ thus Henry the eighth exercised an abso- 
lute despotism in England^ while all his enormia 
ties were sanctioned by the authority of parliament. 

• That exierabk tft^ni Lpah tht elcvenih of Franef^ ty Influencing Ibe 
e]<?etJon of rcprefcntattvci, by bribing or overawing the iiicinbcri»and by irari- 
eus changes wbkh he made in the Jormt <jf thtir dclibcrationii acquired such 
aji entire direction nt the national assemblies, that from Ijcing the Yjgibtnt 
giiafdians of the privileges and prrperty of the people, he ret>deredthem tame- 
ij tubscrviciit to the tno^t odiuus measures of his reign » 

**^e first ts&nght other modem princes the fatal art of becoming arbitrary 
Ky coaaupTiHc xiiJt ratiiCTAiN or public ].iicitTY« 

Thk fvpprc*9<ffl- and murderer a^umed the titles of " majesty* and* imf$ ihrhih 
An/' formerly not claimed by Uie kings of frsncew 
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Let US therefore keep in perpetoal rcmcmbraiw, 
it tbt pr9mhi0m estabiiMbtd for the security ^j 

rtfm^ i€ §mtm€rud int0 engines for in dt- 

etioM. 



(i) The cxGellent Hoadley^ afterwards bishop of 
/Fineheiier^ in hU celebraied treatise on ** civil 
** government,** strenuously as^rting and defend- 
,isig the prind files of freedom^ prudently availetl 
lumself of the sentiments of the learned and pious i 
Mmkcr^ vho was welt known to be an orthoflox ■ 
^^ttrch-man, and a faithful royalist* The following 
are extracted, from that work. J 

** Hi, (Broker) expressly founds civil govern- 
est upon the voluntary agreement, composilion*^ 
compact of the members of the governed socie 
^^ from whom originally comes all the authority 
-mors : so expressly, that he declares it ir 
jiuk, that any should have complete lawfil 
?f \^vx by this consent, in the ordinarj^ coura 
Providence* He leaves it entirely as| 
irtrfiBerent, to the free consultation and dcli| 
fk oJf men* what form of government shall 
'^H^^Mlblished* He plainly enough teacheth 
i^S- te*l trial or compact, doth not so oblif 



ire gtwrrned societ}^ bnt that upon eKpeneiice of 
universal evil, they have a right to try by another 
form to answer more effectually th^ ends of govern- 
ment 'It could not^ it seetns, appear tolerable to 

him, to lodge in the governors of any society, an 
unlimited authoritj^ to annul, and alter the consti- 
tution of the government, as they should see fit ; 
and to leave to the governed the privilege only of 

absolute subjection in all such alterations^ He 

thought the laws a rule to the prince, as well as the 
subject, and the executive power bound to the due 
execution of the laws. 

Tho' he places the authority of governors, after 
their appointment, above any particular members 
of the society, yet he doth not place it above the 
^bole governed society^ or people or body politic- 
Tho' therefore the separate interests of individuals 
must yield to it, yet the ufiited interest of the whole 
must be of greater consideration ; according to 
which notion he interprets Rom* 13. 1* as to which 
place of scripture I observe likewise, he interprets 
it equally with respect to all forms of government ; 
not with a particular view to the Roman emperor^ 
exclusively o{ the senate^ but with a general regard 

to all who have lawful power of legislation. It 

must follow from his principles, whether he said it, 
or thought it or not, that no governor can have au- 
tiiority to ruin the governed society ; it being im- 
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pOMibtet that any people should give anjr sncb mi- 
ib^riiy by tbeir tompaet : or, that any autb9rit% 
should be devolved upon him by ibe will qfi 
but what is requisite f<fr the ends a/ govern ment-^ 
t0 which this is ibsolutcly repagnant. Authgrity 
given 10 ci governor, to judge of private injuries^ 
and to gtiard againnt public enemies^ cannot imply 
in it an dutbority to da injuries^ or to becomes 
public enemy bimsetf: but the contrary. 

It folfows therefore likewise, that after such coiffi 
pact and composition, there m^lst remain in th* 
governed society a rtgbt to defend » and preserve 
itself from ruin, as well if this governor should at- 
tempt it himself, as if he should encourage^ ot 
carelessly permit any other public enemy to 
tempt it, or absolutely refuse to use th^ pow< 
lodged in him for the frustrating such an attcm 
from abroad 



I 



But J it is asked by many, where this origin 
comraet is to be seen, upon which civil go^ernmem 
is founded ? Why it is not printed for the benefit of 
mankind, that recourse may be had to it upon all 
occasions I and many ibe like ingenimis questhns 
are put upon this subject. It is enough to answer — 
that when the original commission givlen from bea- 
^en\ at the beginning of the world, or immediately 
^ftfer the dekige, is discovered and laid before us 
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in plain characters, empowering all princes torul? 
by tbeir own wills, and raising them above all op- 
position on any account whatsoever when this 

Divine commission, I say, is produced, then it will 
be time to triumph* because the^r^r contract can- 
not. But, till that time comes it is as good an 
argument ^^2\xi^\, any such Divine commission as 
is contended for, that the original of it is not to be 
found among the ancient records, as it is against 
contract and compact, that no authentic draught 
of the original contract between king and people 
can he produced. 

. A? .to this therefore, the two opposite suppositi* 

ens are. upon a kvel the chief question is not, 

whether there was ever such a contract formally 
md actually made, but whether mankind had not a 
^jgbt to make it : for if they had, civil govern* 
ment, in the ordinary course of things, could be 
rightfully founded upon nothing else but this or 
'^bat is equivalent to it, a tacit consent of the go^ 
Urned; and since the latter must be of the same 
effect with the other, this may be sufficient for our 
present purpose, unless any persons think fit to call 
ftlsofor the original draught of a tacit consent.^^ 

In another place the author observes, that 

** There may be a tacit co?isent, where there was 
no formal contract, or preceedinj; state of no-go- 
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Aft£R having vindicated in a most mast 
ijiaiuier ibc principles of Hhrty s^% carried into 
feet by British patriots at the revQ/utian in 1688, 

wiih a generous indignation he exclaims ^*' Hovr 

unlike to i&cse days I** [The latter part of queen 
Annc*s reign, when lories were triumphant— ^^H 
*' In sjuhich^ these principles are by many writers 
styled the principles of confusion and disorder; 
and the maintainers of tbem not allowed to have 
any better title than that of the sotis of Belial ; nor , 
be under any better influence than that of Beehi^^ 
bub i nor to copy after any better pattern than 
that of Lucifer / nor to have any better character 
than that of atheists or deists^ nor to deserve ao^^ 
H better /ii^i? than that of apostates and rebels ^^ ^V 
■^ Hoadley on civil government — edition of 1710*_ 
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I (r)lK FINITE wisdom and gtjodncss having deter- 
mined^ that it was better to make such creatures as 
men than not to make them, In consideration of 
the nature assigned them, graciously diffused 
through the constitution of things^ a variety of] 
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irisiohs adapted to their inward frame and outward 
condition, for leading them to a proper employment 
of the powers bestowed upon them. 

This constitution of things is, as it were, a 
compression^ that gives efficacy to the living elas^ 
ticity in man. Accordingly, his faculties are sti- 
mulated by necessities ; his efforts sustained by 
gradual progressions ; and his acquisitions enhanc- 
ed by the circumstances that retarded them. 

Other creatures without controul act up to the 
utmost of their capacities ; but, man has powers 
entrusted to him, which he is not to exercise in 
the extreme.'^ His ardent and strongly impelling 



f "Thcin flialt not cat," &c. " Gen, ii. 1 7. Ercry prohibition laid by his 
Crettior 00 man, it a kindne oo ■ i ntended to admonish hioft^— -and to 
raiie up his thoughts to a superior good, achtaUy appwutedfpr him, if he will 
accept it. Thefe prohibitions do not relate to another life only. Obedience 
to them promotes the welfare of thi& life also ; and it would be the real inter- 
est of man to observe them, even if he was not to live in another world : so 
that in truth, he is to be rewar.led with happiness hereafter, hy consenting to 
akserve the best rules for promoting bis happiness here. Such are the ways of HIM 
with whom we have to do. Therefore, the laws of life are ^treetions^ that 
point out to man the path, by which he is to ascend through the temperate 
climes of virtue, to the nightless regions of unfading felicity. 

** Nature is composed of incomprehensibly varioos parts, and yet a regular 
'consistent scheme, and upon the whole, of inviolable conncaion. We see no- 
thing redundant, nothing short or confused, in respect of the general intent 

VOL. II. 20 
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ctecirc of bapfiiness, finds itself regulated hj ik 
eternal tables of justice ahd order : while from ibc 
legitimate cxcnioii of his powers, there is a cpn^^ 
tifiual germination of bcnefits- 

Whek drawn together by motives designed in 
the bcginjiing to have this operation, men formed 
themTselves into civil societies, r^^ir thoughts most 
probably extended no farther than their peculiariri* 
tuation at that time. But, from this union the Di- 
vine economy has producc4 as it were, a new ere* 
at ion of energies. 

if) J icope cf Wing, liotfilng mc^ngnii^as to iti own nature* Wkatci^ Ut 
nnintttlfu ici Jtstifict raiik> pro&ecutci itji sppoioced counci coa£rlbtiC£< in fT^ 
ponioo to tht beauty 4od tappiQav of the mniTeric, Inurferc* with ne otba 
pan of the coD&titucioa, Qor omits iti pcodiar operatioa». Wc ^d m it&j 
ptn of the GOD of Daturc*^ fitjpendou* workman thip, two different, hut 
Itrictlf united and confederate vie wa pursued; the preservation of tite m^lvi- 

du^f whether ie he plant, mc^e aaimai^ or reasonable man m^A lie mdii^ 

itli $9 taUt* m Mf csmmom pauti 9f mu'ofriml order ^wf luf * Wc £nd MuHoimij 
cotticaatJj mixed with vmcty, and the balance of both 30 nicely, and i^iih 
WQfe than geometrical akHlj adjusted, ai to produce no appearance of dwodcti 
at br u onr obHcrTatioDs are capable of readiing ; and as we hare good gromd 
to believe, from what wc see and know, to the utmost limits of creation.*'* 

"It it poi&iblej that there may nnw be ^ti many of the bigbest tadei of in* 
telhgencc^, as there would have been, if only that single order bad bcea create 

ed and Utewiac, that there may he in every other r^kuk of beings^ rising 

in regular gradation, one above anothcrj ar mmty creatures a» there would 

have becn^ if each of these orderj had eii«ted aJone. ItiijI thiuk^mlmost 

demonitr^bte^that a constitution so diveriiEed may field upon the whole^t 
greaCeii gnod/'| 

• /w**rj discotiTiCT^I. 5^a*. f /V f/rr V Sermons i(. 
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• 1 Ai^i Ac charities of life advance ; and the mof- 
ral harmonies are evolved, in unison with the be- 
nevolence that breathes through the system of the 
universe. 

The social principle increases, enjoyments, by 
jenlarging attentions. United forces and regards 
cAevate each individuat. Hence sound instruction, 
wise direction, and an augmenting communion of 
blessings, ever brightening by their circulation. 

To persevering enterprize' thus aided, nature 
delivers np almost unapproachable recesses, and 
benign mysteries are discpvered. Causes lying 
distinct and inert in the original disposition, con- 
joined and applied by men, are made abundantly 
productive of profitable effects. 

The arts and sciences unfold their inestimable 
treasures, blending their kindred * rays in count- 
less complications of improvement and embellish- 
ment. Even body is given to thought and shape 
to the voice J f with wings of unwearied flight, that 



* CUen observed tbit relationship— ** Omnes utet qua ad humaniuiein 
l^f1tiI»fntl hal>cnt quoddam commune Yinculnm, ct quan ttj g na iimt inter le con- 



f PImnuei primi, £unsB ti credimns, anu 
** Mansoram mdibnt Yoccm lignare figorit'* Lvcan. 
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n&ft the riches of uitclleetual gifts, from land to ' 
laildi and from age to age« 



I it ippi^Kti OB loquf^, ^ui tkr P&emiaas ltd 
wtwtji^iighm hf Mm Da the J^vm sod from thctn tk 



wtft oen oeigbbourt to the Jrwf* 



thie i&e /k> 



C^ry/^i>in lift Venn roncemtng- tht Soiymij who»bc vysidwdtnear'Ar /dirv 
■iip|io«:d lo be the ** Aip^ali^i,' Jkow called c^ Btmd^ca^ uk» tliif fzpftiiioPi 
■-^ Tbckc fritb tbrtr toiigiie proooanecd I^hMMtdoM -words." Tlui« alio Zmiw 
** He «poke iomc indiirjiiet ward» like tbc Hdrtw or ^ 



Tdtbe fitae |iur|KMe Plantia and many otben. 



GltOTlCI^ 



ft hiK brm disputed amoa^ ptoD» mad teamed men, whether ^eecb or the 
rendering f>MT iJf^j attdi^k by jrtiiuLiu uiiDdi^ iiiid lUo, whether the method 
of f cndcring them vitiMt b^f N^mboli called tetttri^ are Immcdiaite revcUtiaDi, or 
human iuTciiiioai* 

Surely it may be 5ii»ertcd, that the res^^im of complct wticubte touniU bte 
^mfit elflmcniii or Ictttrs with the r^imit^tttM of those soundt in writing thefn 
W& aJphabeticilly, far tnnicendi zny knutwn inveodon of inetcnt times, 

Thit ii pliln that whether htteri arc derjTcd from lii immediate reTchtio" 
to M9*N Br to any before him, yet "by s review of what hai been writl«D*bout 
thfrn^We may qracc them backwards from nation to nation, and find themitio« 
early u*ed in tho«c parti" were, by the best accounts, mankind Hrst dwelt, and 
»* from whence thry dispcricd/* SBud/^rfj connection of sacred and ^vHat 
hiHury, I* aai. 
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- Tkz skies ^ shiit as it were by irremoveable ob- 
stacles, are unbarred, the motions of worlds and 

By this rcricw, as well at by other conwderations drawn from a due respect 
for the divine perfections, and from the nature of things, we may be cofivinc- 
cc!, how vain is the representation made by some ancients through ignorance 
of the truth, and by some modems In contempt of it, that men at first lived 
likebeafts, making only strange and uncouth noises, till at length convenience 
Uoght them the use of speech. 

Thus among others, Diodorus Siculus writes in his firft book of history, and 
FUruwus in his second book : 

So Hwacty 

•• Quum prorepserunt primis anunalia terris, 
" Mutum ac turpe pecus — 

When animals crawPd forth at first from earth, 
A vile dumb herd they were 

And Lucretius^ 

** At varioslingux sonltus natura coegit 

**• Mittere ; et utilitan expressit nomina rerum. 

To utter various sounds nature compellM 

Mankind ; and then cunvenience taught them words. 

Hiwe^r^ letters may have been introduced, certain it is, that by their aid we, 
in a manner, start from the bounds of time and place in which we live, intel- 
lectually overtake things whitled from us by the lapse of ages, and approach 
• even to the infancy of creation ; see, as it were, things separated from us by 
the greatest distance ; converse familiarly with the farthest absent ; are taught 
hy the dead ; commit to an impartial and present depository private contracts, 
bws, and public treaties, that ought to be observed with entire faithfulness ; 
and transmit to posterity all the instruction we can possibly collect for render- 
ing them wise, and good, and happy. 

What thanks are due for such signal and lasting blessings! 



starst with thdr laws^ are explored^ and cekstial lu- 
miliar ]cs arc engaged to ascertain the mensurations 
of earth. 
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'lilt irt if «wlr% vris tttenddd wicK vaft benefits to tniakiod; imt tit 
ftiOMnftm of Ifook* wai to cspam^t^ tk«t bardJ^ ajjj^ bui ilie lich coi 
iibtiia tkcm ; ind Uku- El>rarin cmisiiicd i»f very few volumi^ Ttie acoai 
we lii¥« of Ul« hjf h pr jca ■otnettmei gi^ia for books, art sarprntii^^ Ftml 
pcrWw Midcun pqnei»c4 toy wlutev^. Some renmrkabk panJcukn art cot- 

Tkc liiiiory of the rdgn of CWIcf the fifth — FUiti illui£. 193 to 194 
m Bmr/*hkL <xf HrllMm^ % 1I7, St€. 

The trt ^ftrimtlttg diffiited the benefiu of writiog to almoft stU d»«e> of 

pco|»tef, and vecurtd putbllcitioni in audi aiuanotj' by the inull9pli{:ation of cch 
pk>i that the^ cpuld be craasmUted to dl countries and from one gefteratioii^ 
to another. ^H 

A gr^t geometricaa * said * * give itie Mfthirt to fundf uid 1 will move tbii 
world.*' fl 



Trri: rtESS appean to be the pUce, from whkh *i* rtf^/eno/ Mrfuwroi world 
i«to bctnoved. 



It b the fight and the dutj of men, to taink roE TiirH9£i.Fe»« 



T»i RtOMiMTOtJS CONTEST Ts GOING ON, btTtwccii fcUgion, and host$ of 

«f dietuicB liberty, and its ad verities tyranny and licentiousnt^— ^know* ' 

kdge, and m oppoElte.<i ignonmcc 9uid faJaehoed. J 

Tub cAtrgi or uanksmd 1$ f t.f adihq. Truth la essential to happitteta 
— TtF3»a to the rc£feption of trnth— and diacnssicin to the best use of reason. 
The hlttdngs that have been mentioned are rtktsd one to anc-ither^ and their^ 
luntcd kflucnce conHittitea the greatest fctkity of thi» life, 



I 
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At last * the ocean itself with all its 

winds and waves submits and obediently bears 



How many of the human race present their distorted mind and injured bo* 
dies, in proof of this position! 

TmiTTJI 19 A TiCTOa WITHOUT VIOLINCI. 

^ Tlmtgfa the magnet was used in navigation before the art of printing was 
known, jtt it was not saccessfuUj iqpplied in trarersing the ocean, until that 
art had attained a considerable degree of perfection.— ~7i^ BibU and seTeral 
other books, were very well printed about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
jSmerka was not discovered by CbrhUpber CtJuw^s until the year Z491, and 
afterwards in that century the pTtuguese^ under Faic^ da Gamui, first sailed to 
t)ie Emt^USa by the cape of G<md Ho^, 

The application of magnetism to navigation, and the formation of letters by 
the press arc discoveries of cbruHan countries. 

In ovr attempts to estimate the benefits that have resulted to sueb coun- 
tries by these discoveries, we should not neglect to take notice, how opportunely 
ibef were made. 

At the very period when the Portuguese arrived in the East^Indies the Ma^ 
bametamt^ then very formidable, were strongly establishing themselves there. 
Had a little more time been allowed them, it is highly probable that their 
wishes would have been realised, by their being immoveably fixed in possession 
of ftll the weakh and power continually flowing, as the experience of ages 
has proved, from these inexhaustible sources. Nor is there the least reason 
to question, but that they would have strenuously employed this increase of 
wealth and power in their favourite design, of reducing all Cbristeudom to the 
tame miserable slavery, with which by their oppreffive superstition, so many 
celebrated parts of it, including the birth-place of its religion, had been alrea- 
dy overwhelmed. 

If we turn our attention to the IVettt we may observe, that an aiyhm was 
seasonably opened in these woods, for the protection of our ancestors from the 
persecuting bigotry of their native countries, when they knew not where on 
the other side of the /tlatuic^ to lay their heads in peace. 




tts advetitttroot victors, guided by an insensible yet 
surprisingly empoHcred conductor^ aitiidst the 
clouds of day, and the darkness of nighty through 
every dhnc f to every shore.} 



J&rr, IMtk ^n li«irti antS ttiitnbk leil, they begsn td fratee 2 poGticaS 
fifcoCt 0Bt '^fio au^ ibcumlvct a nutK,** but 10 preicrve tlic iscnc^ fire of 
la 1^ WMin(& of lb« {fedkmi tbM 1u» beoi thui convrfed ^m 
», ti« W>w rqoicc ; uid may it b^, 10 like mmner, comrtfi-cd friMD 
«i |« ow Ittdt fmtttiij. Whut jidruitagea wiU redound lo ttiAtdtitid in gt- 
■cnl hf tlw cwstA ttiit have occorrol Mnotig ui^ onder Provideiicc dbeir coo* 
4ict and IMT ima dmhi deternune^ 



TV 4«ii^ tfdr «^nHiA w*r£/ At the tisie whea '^ «rf ofpHittimg wit b¥( 
cl| Mi4 lilt dkcftt tlut lu vc Mocc uk^ii pUcCi ve well knowa. 



cM^n 



f Jyljtt ttdBra A gresier variety of cUmates than anf other a&uiulf aod It 
Im iiiiieinn?^ &hax» uz| other bf ¥«rkticia« oC food i so that be U en^bkd t 
1^(6*4 lii hibiadon* oTtr the ^itL 



>l# crVAture OQ dbit globe raws food lor iCi tnamCenanc^, but mAfi. 
rdfc«Ql|r |:aUicr «bat ii pnpsred ( for tbcou Thii cmpjfijmeiit of tnon 
Bft O&et 9C h>gb dlfoiti.bcc&Uie k produce! i tdnd of mferifsr crcmtioti, 
bt liM the honour oC £Q>opcnUilif ^kh hk ^fabtr iu the proce^ 



I t%e foodn^t of ibc Creotot iti ^t^«idlng for bit oeirwes, i» often c«|«|tit» 

od m cj^ *^*|^ — ^Ji*J I i — *' O Lfird, how 

Mmtt i«9<gr^'«t^ ti i^^iu thi^fthimituti .iiAyeit gine 

now Mi due iCA^m—- .-, -.V u giv-£;st them, they gather : tbuu oj 
b«iKi tht:]r •« iUcd wiih good." 



n4 1 



The f«iri{Hiiie4 ako tc^iff ^ m eotifortnlty to tbii Dtintte autharity, that M 
dofiuitiof] OF«r ill* uifcrior creatures '» vcucd in uijui by tkicir kiud Mid bcne^ 
va^'rnt Milter, it h thf dutf ()f man tv exercise it with ^cmJeticii^ Radfuiein 
« tytuunkid luiuiuer. Tbu&, with <lii unntinpied licuigiiitjt in the /tfmi given 
lothejPnfK 9/ Lfad^ ihud in tithcr parts of tbc frcnpturen, this treatment of 
inferior cicAturc^i u expre«!y ecjoiped ^ rcct^mmciided^ Exodiu %o^ 10^-^ 
ij, 1 1, 1 a— 34^ i6— Deut, 54, a6— Ptot- is» 10— and elKwherc* 
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Separated nations become acquainted and af- 
fectionate. Benefits are exchanged; industry is 



This peculiar necessity allotted to man may be reg^ded in another light. 
It seems, by its frequent recurrence, intended to remind him of his dependence, 
after all his ingenuity and labour, upoil the Author of his existence, " who 
appointeth the seasons,** and ** giveth the increase,** for the continuance of 
that emtenc e t o balance tbe great puvoers bestowed upon him, by circum- 

stances conitaatly tending to inculcate humility and gratitude t o convince 
him by facts, that the imprwewuni of bis cetuKtioH must be in a measure wrought 
OQt by his own exertions, and consequently that tbu is a law •/Bitnatm'ef that — 
rMMM preside ener emi govern Ins e»mduct» 

AliL HIS ACTIONS OUOBT TO IB AS INMOCXNT AS THOSS BT WHrCH HIS 
Ura IS SUSTAIN KO. 

If it was not as common as it is, it would be surprising, that reasonable 
creatares ihonld be inattentive to their entire dependence upon their Creator. 
By a small alteration in the motions of the heavenly bodies, we should be de» 
stroyed. History furnishes several instances that the strength of power- 

lal- natioiis mast fiul, in opposition even to insects, when their tribes issue forth 
in luU £oroe to consume the fruits of the earth. 

If a person bom in a mine, and, it is said, many are, should grow up to years 
of discretion, having never seen any animals except a few of his own species, 
any vegetables growing, any light but that of torches or candles, or, in short, 
any objects but such as usually present themselves in subterraneous places— and 
then— should be brought out of his gloomy dwelling, we can scarcely imagine 
hu astonishment, on beholding the beauties of earth, the magnificence of the 
heavens, the glories of day, and feeling the influences of the fun. With how 
litdc gratitude is this profusion of blessings received by too many of us. Their 
abundance and constancy ,^m to detract from their value. Objects are scarce- 
ly .regarded, that if visible only from one part of this globe, or but once in an 
age, would put mankind in motion to view them, or engagte their most anxious 
attention to watch for their appearance. 
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TIrcoius is invigorated ; kiiowled|elJ 
I mid ^msril prosperity is promoted* 



j^^Tpiii Aft£ TBE vroiKs or peace. 

^P r^TIi ■ Tmii 111 ij Mt4 in MC bcin^ tMe ti» detemuiifr llit ioar enfr 
^^K^MBBh ^rf iKik «f tW becfnnfist* enci, wtth 3ir| tolerable degrecfidt' 

■■icr of OMMtutgr aimnj^ the &ho(rc baling tQ ^' ] 
^ «a4 ffiwt^ p<dca» fii44e their i^ag^es very timictcd* 




icbythcsBi'it 
, ^d « «4i^ *i** t^M JICf«^ «fxl iKe ^^ jibr potntied «ut tU J 
r iftf A|ftiv«i cbem «f tk« benefit ofthii expedient* 



m ^udi Ibe^ h^ ict «tic. ih^ kept 

^ tlut coarse i n»e- 

a &^QOg carTeoi ^ ^' !-^' 
if am liriin) aig^ tine wkole ffiikiot ui^ir 



Miti« Me tlic«fy «kf die ma^t, ikm 



.Wk Mliy^iti 



revert «^^ 



*%% *»«** «• «Mi«Bfi« ««i» iMd, far «• inai7 agci ( 

^*fcf 1^ mim * |W^ «^*«« «^ lll^COfcBKTte tl»t k OOWfl 
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The principal defects seem to be, 

* 

*' 1- The want of a complete dlscoverj by the 

oath of the parties. This each of them is now en- 
titled to have, by going through the expense and 
circuity of a court of equity, and therefore it is 
sometimes had by consent, even in the cqwrts of 
law* How far such a mode of compulsive exami- 
nation is agreeable to the rights of mankind, and 



If still J the North ifl to be distracted by almoit-perpctua! warSj or the SQuth 
desolated in hurrid traffic Tor haman flesh ; if ftill, myriadB are to be mas^acr^rd 
for the silver and the gfdd of the ffW, or the spkes and the gems of the 
Smi in the mean time may Unttfd AmrrUa^ as a commoD friend^ cultivate, 
ZM much as she possibly can, the felicity of roaatind. May hr plough and hsr 
sail be blessings to naitions. May it be her deUghtful emplaymcnt, to '* undo 

the hcaTy bnrtherrs- to deal bread to the huu^ry^-^to cover the naked 

to latisly the afflicted soul" — 

This tenor of conduct wa^ solemrly^preicrfbed to a people farmeHy^ with 
these gracious promises anne«d^**Thy Hghteou^nefis shall go before tbc& — 
the gloiy of the Lord shall be thy rereward — —he shaU satitfy thy aoul — ■ — 
and thou shaltrabe up the foundations of many generations/* 

^ Reptitation will vanish," aays a great historian, " and power must natural 
jy decUne, when men grow wanton with wealth, and employ the gifts of Pro- 
vidence £cr other purposes than they were designed." 




ought to be introduced in any conntry, may be 
matter of curious discussion, but is foreign to our 
present inquiries. It has long been introduced and 
established in our courts of equity^ not to mention 
the civil law courts : and it seems the height of ju- 
dicial absurdity, that in the same cause between 
the same parties, in the examination of the same 
factSj a discovery by the oath of the parties should 
be permitted on one side oi JVestminster-baii^ and 
denied on the other \ or that the judges of one and 
the same court should be bound by law to reject 
such a species of evidence, If attempted on a trial 
at bar, but, when sitting the next day as a court of 
equity, should be obliged to hear such examina- 
tion read, and to found their, decrees upon it* In 
short, within the same country, governed by the 
same laws, such a mode of inquiry should be uni- 
versally admitted, or else universally rejected* 



** 2, A SECOND defect is of a nature somewhat si- 
milarto the first : the want of a compulsive power 
for the production of books and papers belonging 
to the parties. In the hands of third persons they 
can generally be obtained by rule of court, or by 
adding a clause of requisition to the writ ofsubprn- 
fWy which is then called a subpoena duces tecum. 
But, in mercantile transactions especially, the sight 
of the party^s own books is frequently decisive : as, 
the day-book of a trader, where the transaction was 
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Kcently entered, as really understood at the time ; 
though subsequent events may tempt him to give 
it a different colour. And, as this evidence may 
be finally obtained, and produced on a trial at law, 
by tjic circuitous course of filing a bill in equity, 
4he want of an original power for the same purpo- 
ses in the courts of law is liable to the same obser- 
vations as were made on the preceding article. 

^ ** 3. Another want is that of powers to examine 
:witnesses abroad, and to receive their depositions 
in writing, where the witnesses reside, and especi- 
ally when the cause of action arises in a foreign 
country. To which may be added the power of 
examining witnesses that are aged, or going abroad, 
upon interrogatories de bene esse ; to be read in evi- 
dence, if the trial should be deferred till after their 
death or departure, but otherwise to be totally sup- 
pressed. Both these are now very frequently ef- 
fected by mutual consent, if the parties are open 
and candid; and they may also be done indirectly 
at any time, through the channel of a court of equi- 
ty ; but such a practice has never yet been directly 
adopted * as the rule of a court of law. Yet where 
the cause of action arises in India^ and a suit is 
brought thereupon in any of the king's courts at 
IVestminster, the court may issue a commission to 

•Seepage. 75. 
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[cjuifnii^e wkmam s upon tbe spot, 
dcpcMiiiiocui to Eogland.t 

4. The adminUuatioti aTjusttcc sbcMildaat^ 
tK chaste, bot should not ciren be si 
jury tuming from the neighbourhood is m womm 
respects m gresi adrafihige; but is olleB liafeleti 

strong objeclkms ; espeeiaUy in flmall jur^idiittiotK, 
as in cities w hich arc coynties of ihemselires, and 
such where assizes are but seldom hokks; of 
where tlic question in dispute has an extensive lo- 
cal tendency i where a cry has been raised, aod the 
pasikions of the muhitude been inflamed ; or where 
one of the panics is [lopukr, and the other a strang- 
er or obnoxious. It is true that if a whole courrtr 
i*i inlercHtcd in the question to be tried, the trial bj^ 

»the rule of law J must be in some adjoining coun^" 
ty : bu^ as there may be a strict interest so minute 
It not to occasion any bias, so there may be the 
Itrongcst bias without any pecuniary interest. In 
sill ihcsc cases, to summon a jury, labouring undeiM 
hical prejudices J is laying a snare for their consci- 
|t!iccs: and, though they should have virtue and 
tlgour of mind sufficient to keep them upright, the 
[pnrtics will grow suspicious, and resort, under va^ 
rtous pretences^ to another mode of trial. Thi 
tnurts of law will therefore in transitory actions 



1 
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Ycry often ch^fige the venucy or county wherein the 
cause is to be tried : * but in local actions, though 
they sometimes do it indirectly and by mutual oon- 
aent, yet to effect it directly and absolutely, the 
parties are driven to a court of equity ; where, up- 
on making out a proper case, it is done upon the 
gnound of being necessary to a fair, impartial, and 
satiirfactory trial. t Black. 381, 382, 383, 384. 

TpjB learned judge has in the preceding enume- 
ration omitted one provision of the utmost import- 
ance. That is the selection of jurymen, not only 
in ctises of " local prejudices" mentioned by the 
. ju4g€f but in all cases, and with such guards, as 
ahtays to secure impartial juries. 



(^) A PEOPLE, to preserve their liberty must be of 
ahold and penetrating spirit : not only resentful of 
injuries when felt, and resolute in redressing them, 
but acute in discovering their approach, and active 
in preventing them. Caution is as necessary as 

♦ Sc€ paj. 494. 

*< f This among a number of other instances, was the case of the issues direct- 
ed by the house of lords in the cause between the duke of Dtvnsbire and the mi- 
ners of the county of Dtrby, A, D. 1 762. 
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vigor. They must be upon their guard against their 
own passions and affections. 

The very highest rewards of a free state, should 
be calculated to excite gratitude, and not ambi- 
tion ; and the glory of rulers^ should be to dog99d 
and to be lo^ed. This will lead them into a bcail- 
tiful unifcxmity of conduct, and never suffer tben^ 
to lay ambushes for popularity, afterwards to be 
abused for accomplishing unworthy purposes. 

A FINE trait of patriotism is exhibited m tbecha- 
racterof the renowned Sertoritis. When banished 
from Rome J he would not permit his cruel countijf 
to be injured by the powerful Mithridates^ who of- 
fered him the utmost aid then much wanted by hiin» 
if he v/ould assent to that single condition. 

It refreshes the mind to contemplate such a cha-. 
racter ; and the pleasure is increased, when upon 
examination we find it enriched by other amiable 
qualities. This intrepid hero, consummate gene- 
ral, and eminent statesman", was of a temper so mild 
and tenderly affectionate, that he almost expired 
with grief, as Plutarch tells us, on hearing of his 
mother's death. All virtues of public and private 
life are related. 




(/) A modern instance of a similar kind presents 
itself in Poland* That country is now mourning 
under the effects of frequent iDars^ the depression 
of one part of the community by another, a ttimul- 
tuary government, and the ferocity of factions*! 



f ^ wf /otforn ttUlnai and *dliydf prevail almost through the wbok cxt ^mt with 
few symptoms of an jnhabited, and still less of a civilized country, tLonghour 
JQurney was made m tbc high road, ivhich ia a course of %$0 English milci 
uititei Cra£ot<f aud Wana^u/f the two most noted cities of the kingdom/^ 

Cff^V travels, i. 200. 

A hint idea may he formed of the eiccssca committed in Wtf/iij from the fol- 
lowirsg extracts, taken from public proceedings. The destruction of lives, 
and the variety of wretchediiesst are too afflicting to be particularized. Some 
few years ago, that kingdom containedi as it was computed, about //liUft mU- 
lioru cf inhahitants. 

**'nie confcderatioti of Jliidem in 176 7, projected a dethronement sent 

^mhas^adon into Ruuiay to demand tht guarantee of a wevffirm of^enment^ 

*^ That confederation not finding its wi»h accompliahed at the eipence of 
the king, discarded immcdiateiy the Jcsf^j of Runia — *-«nd Riij^ia^ seeing 
herself crosstd by those very men who called /of her aid, caused four of its 
membera to be dragged out of the middle of the diet -" ■ ■ 

" The confederation of Bar, in 1 768^ consisting almost of the same pcraona 
who composed that of Rad^m^ $et out witli inur^epting the rtvrmta Sind domaint 
of the king^ — and decreed bis death by an authentic aiL now on record — 
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UsHArFV people! surrounded by dangers 

possessed at least of freedom enough to disgust 



r CIVIL ojf>iftiiOK»preiomcd to otir iieighbonri cht^i^ 



^ tenth dI Aljjt the a dyke In opposition t# mine. 



*• In I 'I^, I re^iiiet) for tniny mandi« the i/jaK^ri^ of wluch tve norv ex^trh 

^ Mf fpe^cll of MtnA iht fiftecnthi 1 790, U In evtij out'n haad^ — [t ihm 
|ii*Kri tfe tEft, «giiii»i my miltice, uitaDiamustf to Aetrm ft new alliaitcCt ibc 

hp€<dh ol the king ckfiVW^^tci tlie di^ ^ir^»t ^och« 179 3* 

TH« luUtMviiQig cjt^TiCti fiT « kttcf from 1 PUi of i^cat dutlnctlou to the wfiter 
cf this £«ay, may pefhapi he accept abk. 

'* 1 Kite Wacfiiutjiutljf dn the wp^ 4"™ ! left joti^ my jwmd occupied by 
cibj^as, itid my body Dred by the ftttigvt^ <>/ traireUikijg. f c^ngiatuhtc you 
oil the Brtttih iTOopshiLvuig eviimaicd -^rra^l^or* — Btit now^ th^ ypii arc 
pertectiy ^uku and iii5if!t-r* of yowr^wn abodes^ what will you do ? what will 
he your : s^-s ? wh^t will he tour doincitic coi>dua ? how fiir will 

y*j«r tx. , '.' ^Qiics «tend / who wiJJ have pow crs ip atop thtoi ? —That 

pnbhc apirit, which djtttiu^ish«d yon dtirmgthc course of the rerolutioi}, will 
il Uit Img «gam«t ibt potpcirity of ctutimcrcct uid the luiuxy that ef tfr It^ 
tend* it, and a^itfut the £tisiuuatioii« of eticmic« th^ would ^ividt you f — ^1 de- 
cbre doMi" 10 you, that 1 thiitk there docs not exist a country that can vie with 
yiiU In floitridiing pfocpects. I know thtrs is not oiie where m;ui is more free* 
or ^vhcre fortunes are more cquaiL Iti trsvclliu^ through the remote part&of 
ftur eotitmoit* I Iram how to coiiipare the lives of your farmers to thoflc of the 

pitriaTGh*. It h there that misery tiiscovcfs the golden age ^And a poor 

£itnf§em fiadi meins in settling there to change hi* sfevcry for lihefry, kk 
Wi.ntfi for e4se. Scsu'cely he Uycs two yesirs, but his idea^ eniajje, he becomei 
nvmt aod MAa«if citlxcD^^^he i^ forced to quit hit h^bttudet/hk pnejvdiccsi 
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monarchs—— -refusing to take warning from the 

Hiisconduct and misery of others resolved to 

seek for i&imt improvements of uncertain issue,: by- 
violent expepiments of positive evil upon their pre- 
sent condition trusting in the dispositions of 

strangers whom they ought to have suspected, and 
inflamed with rage against fellow- citizens whom 



ande^ten bU vices ^ and to taie the sentiments and virtues tflAs neighbours. Yes, I have 
dlere seen the subjects formerly of a bishop think freely on religion, and heard 
the DBtWes of — — - reasQti* 

** lliese are the notions I have formed of your continent — If you have the 
gt)odness to relieve me in my doubts, you will i^ new favours to your former 
kindncwu. As^ I bent ahomyt my country in tr^^ I g^ begging every where in** 
structions, not for my satisfaction — ^— but to be able to fulfil bonourably one oat 
my task of citizen* 

** When I.think, dear sir^thst with three millions of people, without money,, 
you have shaken dfif the yoke of a people like England, and have acquired such 

extensive tertitory and that Poland. hag offered htfi self to be- robbed of five 

millions cf aoulsvaild a vast country— •^— I' ask-* — w4Mit- can be the reason of 
this diffrrrpcc ^ ' ' 

** But wbilit tM wait to recover our rights have a care to preserve yours, and 

remember always that maxim of Cicero ^^respublica res est populi— — 

cum autem injustus ipse populus, non jam vitiosa, scd omnino nulla respublica 
est" 

•• If the state of my country remains always the same, I. will say to my «i/«- 

trymen come, pass over the seas, and insure to your children liberty and 

property. If my countrymen do not listen to mc, I- will say to mj family 

come. If my family refuse, I will go by nyself and die free with yon. 

" Yet, though I shall be happy to see yon, as that supposition is founded on- 
ly on the bad fortune of my country, wusy you never sek agttin your friend.** 
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lahMre loved- 



I 



-as if they had been 

by their crafty cruel enemies 

their insidious and ambitious de- , 

rttshed into civil dUc&rd and whe 

iBSlnieted by the fatal consequences i 
they tursed to better thought 
im Uu 



Ijt Ttku did &:itenial affection and generous sen 
tiaeal, iniU tibe sympathies dearest to the hui 
hcift,re*iitiite tbem ; in vain did sound policy devise 
a Bfnr cositityiiofi with other salutar}' measures^ and 
iitttandy step forth armed to support 
Id t^ diey af^eakd to immemorial rights 
of t erri to r y » again and again solemnly recognbed 
by almost aU Europe; to treaties religiously re- 
pemted throtigli a long succession of ages ,- to so- 
txragns bound by every just consideration to aid 

ibcwi but ibry strode to be free. In such 

courts, the offence was unpardonable. There they 
adjudged guilty of virtue and were af- 



€9rSingfy condemned. 

Yet, thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath still a soul^ and dare be free; 
A littU t?ii/r, along thy saddening plains, 
The starless night of desolation reigns \ 
Truth shall restore the light by nature given, 
And like Promotbeus^ bring tbejire of Heaxcn: 



^ 
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** Prone to the dust oppression shall be hurl'd, 
^* Its name, its nature, perishM from the world.'* 

Pleasures of hope. 



(g) Most of the bodily weaknesses and diseases 
observable in civilived nations would be avoided, if 
they lived more agreeably to the established order 
iof things. 

There is a certain sanctity in human nature, 
that cannot be violated with impunity. If we pay 
a due homage to her sacred laws, we shall be well 
rewarded for our fidelity. Health and freedom 
are the inestimable boons she offers. In the volume 
of her works, the wisdom of morality is perpetually 
inculcated. 

The adorable Author of our existence has shewn 
more kindness to mankind, than they have shewn 
to one another, or even each to himself. 

If the sufferings inflicted by wicked men, espe- 
cially wicked men holding power they never ought 
to be allowed, and those inflicted by our own intem* 
perate passions, be removed, physical evils as they 



culicdi pertnittecl iu> doabt fiot i 
wnutd but »ligJbdy affect the sam of 
ncMp 



(A) When poverty is thought come mptiWc bfi 
ition, \^T:alth islKconnc with that nation more ^ ' 
mnble than ix-ligioii and virtue, A truly wrelv..^L 



l¥ JioVcrtf IS not barely meant a ttestitutionor 
fie ncccssariesi or conveniences of life, but al&o a 
condition, in which the enjnyinents attached to ii 
art' tlinni-'ht mean and contemptible by the rich. 



'Er$. dispDJiition h as replete with eri!s, as the 
box of Pandara ii* said to have been. 



I 



iMActXARY or artificial wants are insatiable i 
A vap;r for tjchifj distinguished by vain expeni 
breaks out ; and so contagious is the taint of 



til us thit i!ie friend €kf Sryyw a nth, ^tt^B^M asied liiai 
I Mi lujnituWi, which he f id^dt to W wkfl% useless to the fM$««Sii<ir« a 

**. Uk wprtnK la|»pi!ifi» i^C our livt^ coo«a«iL in ihocr things wbkli tliov i 
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exan^ple^ th2ity notwithstanding the plausible cal- 
culations of the sordid profits to be drawn from in* 
dulged excesses, it is vci*y desirable, that it may be 
tnatareljrcofnsidered, whether the mischief may be 
so far checked by laws, as* to' allow time for giving 
ti"bct<^r direction to manners^ • . ' ' • 

IwDustiit and frtrgaKty are hatibnal benefits. A 
taiiste fof ostentatious living often leads to overtrad- 
ing, speculating, gaming, fraudulent dealing, bank- 
ruptcy, and wide-spreading destruction to multi- 
tudes of innocent families. Penality too frequently 
follows loss of character and property. Thus the 
number of worthless and dangerous- citizens is in- 
creased, and every eminent free state that has exist- 
ed has felt the deep wounds inflicted by such pa- 
ricidal hands. *' Hence,'* says lord chancellor Ba- 
con^ ** arose that observation of Luc an concerning 
the condition of the Roman empire a little before 
the civil war — 

*' Hinc usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore foenus, 
'* Hinc concussa fides, et multis- utile bellum—. — 

" That very thing," multis utile bellum f is a cer- 
tain indication of a state's being disposed to tumults 
and convulsions.*' 

t « War uwful to many." 



) 

Til t WB h another class ofcttizens, that has been 
^fouud ioQ rcdimdant in every free state. They 
[ftre met! so composed of nicaoness and pride, that 
ybasvly contciiicd if they can at once be slaves and 
rnuits» they will give their own servitude as the 
iricc for purchasing dominatiori over others- 

_^* pominationiAi in alios servitium suum mercedem 

Btri to this catalogue of evils still remains to be 
iiddcd, th|it fatal one produced also by luxury^ — an 
effeminacy growing from habitual indulgences^ that 
rvndcrs a people unable to bear the fatigues of 
uar. 

l!^ arnijcs of such men there is always a M^ant of 
proper alertness. The neighbourhood of an ene- 
my cannot rouse them to any spirit of enterprize. 
A reluctance against exertion of mind or body 
prevails* Their hearts are languishing after gen* 
tier occupations; and these they imitate as well as 
they can in camp* 



i 



At last, when compelled to engage^ they ai 
diinking of many things besides fighting, and if 
they Tim away to avoid wounds that might injure 
their features, they have a celebrated example in 
the Roman beaus at PharsaUa^ for saving their fa- 
ces by losing their libc^tJ^ 
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(i) ** Now let me appeal to your lordships, as to 
men of enlarged and liberal minds, who have been 
led by your office and rank to the study of history. 
Can you find in the long succession of ages, in the 
whole extent of human affairs, a single instance, 
where distant provinces have been preserved in so 
flourishing a state, and kept at the same time in 
such due subjection to the mother country ? My 
lords, there is no instance ; the case never exist- 
ed before. It is perhaps the most singular pheno- 
menon in all civil history, and the cause of it well 
deserves your serious consideration. The true 
cause is, that a mother country never existed be- 
fore, who placed her natives and her colonies on 
the same equal footing ; and joined with them in 
fairly carrying on one common interest. 

You ought to consider this, my lords, riot as a 
mere historical fact, but as a most important and 
invaluable discovery. It enlarges our ideas of the 
power and energy of good government beyond 
all former examples ; and shews that it can act 
like gravitation, at the greatest distances. It proves 
to a demonstration, that you may have good sub- 
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jci u la Uic fcmoicsi corners of iJbe esrth, it too 
ivill bui ircal ihcm uiih kinclr*c&&aiideqiiitT.^-~^ 
*' By your old, rational, and groeroiis Aciministniti- 
Dii, by treating the Amtricam as your fiieiuls and 

fi;Ilow*citlzca.s, you made them the happiest of tbe 
tiuman kiud ; and al the same lime drew from them 
by commcrcf, more clear profit than Spain has 
drawn from all her mines ; and their growing Bum- 
bcrs were a daily increasing addition to yoor 

strength'*- *^ let ihem cominiie to enjoy the H- 

bcrty our fathers gaic them. Gave them^ did I 
nay? Thiy arc co-heirs of liberty with ourselves; 
jid iheir portion of the [iiheritance has been much 
tiff looked after than ours. Suffer tliem a little 
longer to enjoy that short period nl public Integrity 
and domestic happiness ^ which seems to be the por- 
tion allotted by Providence to young rising states. 
Instead of hoping, tJiat their constitution may re- 
ceive improvement from our skill in government 
the most useful wish I can form in their favour is, 
that HEAVEN may long preserve them from our vi- 

jces and our politics. We ought to cherish 

ilum as the heirs of our better days, of our old 

urts and manners, and of our expiring national 

virtues, With your permission, my lords, I will 

waste one short argument more on the same cause, 
one that I own I am fond of, and which contains in 
it, what! think, must affect every generous mincL 
My lords, I look upon iV^or/i^-j^mtr/f a as the only 
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great nursery of freemen now left upon the face of 
the earth. 



" Let us be content with the spoils and the des- 
traction of the East. If your lordships see no im- 
propriety in it, let the plunderer and the oppressor 
still go free. But, let not the love of liberty be the 
only crime you think worthy of punishment. I fear, 
we shall soon make it a part of our national charac- 
ter, to ruin every thing that has the misfortune to 

depend upon us. If the tendency of this bill is, 

■ a& I own it appears to me, to acquire a power of go- 
verning them by influence and corruption ; in the 
first place, my lords, this is not true government^ 
but a sophisticated kind which counterfeits the ap- 
pearance, but without the spirit or virtue of the 
true : and then, as it tends to debase their spirits 
and corrupt their manners, to destroy all that is 
great and respectable in so considerable a part of 
the human species, and by degrees to gather them 
together with the rest of the world under the yoke 

of universal slavery 1 think, for these reasons, 

it is the duty of every wise man, of every honest 
man, and of every Englishman^ by all lawful means 
to oppose it." Bishop of St. Asaph^ 
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sander^ who by riic conqyest of Atbem had intrq 
duced prodigious vvijulth into his country. ^ 

The rich men became the engrossers of 1I14 
lapels, and the miliiia were thereby so reduced i 
number, that the same territor)' which formerljj 
supplied fifteen hundred horse and thirty thousand 
foot well-armtd^ could not in Arisiaila^slim^ funiis 
one thousand. 

Such is frequently tlie reaction of short- sigh 
ed and hard-hearted selfishness, in national as w<i 
as in private aiFairs. 

It is not meant by what has been saidj to coin- 
mend the feudal system* 






That system armed the vtissais a^ niuc! 
giatify the passions of their superiors, as to protect 
the country. It was replete with discord, oppres- 
sion and rapine. The principle of the Anglo sax- 
on government was much preferable, as this armed 
the people for national defence, and not for the pur- 
po^ics of pride, ambition, or any intemperate de- 
sires. 

The importance of such a Itrnded interest as has 
been described, is not to be estimated merely on 
account ofils immediate relation to general safety- 




iU^^^^^^^ 
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It is also of high moment with respect to mo^ 
rah, as rural employments have a natural tendency 
to promote simplicity of manners, a love of peace, 
public order, and private tranquillity. 

The cultivation of the earth, its returns for the 
skill and labour bestowed upon it, the varieties and 
properties of its products, the contribution of the 
elements under a superintending Providence to 
these benefits, the changes of seasons and their ef- 
fects, the beautiful alterations of scenery made by 
art surrounding the designer with a sort of creati- 
on by his own hands, an acquaintance with the se- 
veral kinds and qualities of animals, and the gradu- 
al * improvement of circumstances by the regular 
application of industry to the honest acquisition of 
necessaries and conveniences, all conspire, by ha- 
bit and reflection, the pleasures of the understand- 
ing mingling with attentions to laborious employ- 
inents,to render a. farmer at the same time a kind 
of philosopher ; by his domestic comforts to extend 
the circle of social enjoyments ; till by continual 
enlargement it embraces his country, enclosing 
all the heart- felt ties of relatives,, friends, neigh- 
bours, and fellow-citizens. Public happiness ari- 
ses from private virtue. 



^ *< "the mind of man is more refreshed and exhilarated by his going forward 
in tanail things than by standing still in great." 

Lord chancellor Bacon, sermones fideles. 
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[/) *^ The seeds of war are chiefly so^ti by those 
^hose wisdom and moderation, characteristic of 
the ir rank attd station, ought to compose and as- 
suage llie iinpetuaus passions of the multitude. 

The people, despised as they are, are the ve- 
"ry persons who originally raise great and fair cities 
to their proud eminence ; who conduct the com- 
mercial business of them entirely ; and, by thei 
excellent management fill them with opulence. 



*' Into these cities^ after they are raised and en- 
riched by plebeians, creep the satraps ^nd grandees^ 
like so many drones into a hive ; pilfer what was 
earned by the industry of others ; and thus, wb 
was accumulated by the labor of the many^ is di 
sipaled by the profligacy of the few; and what 
was built by plebeians on upright foundations, 
levelled to tlie ground by cruelty and royal or pa^ 
trkian injustice, 

*' If the military transactions of old time are 
not worth remembrance, let him who can bear 



v^^ 



SDiffc eirrploy, only call totnind the ivatrs &f the 
last twelve Vf Itrs ; let him attentively consider the 
causes o( tlK^in all, and he will find them all to 
"have been undertaken for the sake o{ kings : all of 
them carried on with incalculable detriment to the 
pe^iple ; while, in most instance!^, the people had not 
the smallest concern in their origin or their isstte. 

*KBuT, among cbrutians^ as if shame had fled 
from 'earth, clergymen^ solem^y consecrated to 
God, are often among tht^nt to inftame the mindg 
of both ting and people, to blood and devasta* 
tioQ*— Pr^«r^?^r^, the guides of ourlivcs, do not 
bhjsli, to become the instigators, the v^ryjirebrands 
of mar, against which Christy from whom they all 
pretend to derive all the authority they can have^ 
expressed his utter detestation. 

*^ A very few years ago, when the world laboirr- 
ing under a deadly fever, was rushing headlong to 
arms, the gospel trumpeters blew a blast from the 
pulpit and inflamed the wretched kings of Enropt 
to a paroxism, running as they were fast enongh of 
themselves^ into a state of doi^nrigbt insnnity, 

'* TffM reverend ftJt/jers forgetting their per- 
sonal aivd professional dignity, were coFntinnal- 

ly adding virulence to the disease of -the world, b5^ 
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!S officioiismjss— — ^— and, 
I time iiuicd tioi to call their bio&d'ibirsiy ragt^ 

a xemi for la^^ vrder ^,Bnd religion. ^To forward 

ihctr s«iiguiiuir\* purposes, they wrest the laws of 
Imv-ca to a coDTitrtictive meaning never intecickda 
ihcT ttit^niopret the mrillogs of good men, tbey 
wiieyicite and mwefires^ttt the sacred scriptures, I 
fitr --* ■ i\\ with the most barefaced impudence on- 
^» ^. lib the most blisphemous impiety* Nay, 
waittn arc icmat to such a pusa^ that it is cketned 
fbolUhand wkkctl to open one*s mouth agami 
mmr% or ta rewcurc a syllaWc in praise of peate^ 

llie ooostmm theqie <^ Cirisi^s eylogy. He m 

t to be ilUiflectetl to tlie king^ and even to 
ST but Utile regird to the ptopie^^ interest, ^lio 
rccommcmU what is of all things in the world the 
9aliitarY« to both king and people, or dissuades 
iImiI wtitdiv without esiception^ is the most 

it be tree, tkar chtisiians are member* of 
one bti(l]r« haw happens it« that ever}^ christicm^i^ 
Wi^^i^pmfm^iim^^miw^cite in every other cbrhtim't 
l«lft«%— AVw^ however it seems to be cause 
cmMksb to commence '^ ^j just and necessary v^ar^^ 
Ib^t a ne^jhbuurini^ !viii! H in a more prosperertis, 
Iv xgofjr^ c : thttji your own* For if 

fm can b^u premi upon yourselves to speak ehc nd 
iriifA« wbit« I ask« hascitctted, and what centimes 
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is very day to excite, sa many combined fiowers 
^Charles the fifth, Henry the eighth, &c,) against 
^rance^ unless it be, that it is the finest and happU 
St country in Enropei 

«* Men, in our times, go out of their way to 
seek occasions for war, and whatever makes for 
iPJSACE, they rundown in Xh^ir sophistical speeches^ 
^QT even basscly conceal from the pul>lic ; but, what- 
pver tends to promote their favourite war system^ 
they industriously exaggerate and inflame^ not 
Iscrupling to propogate lies of the most mischieV' . 
^€as kiiiii^ false or gtirbled intelligence, and the gros*;" 
I scst niij^representation of the enemy. I am asham-^ 
ed to relate what real and dreadful tragedies they, 
found on these vile trifles. 

u After all tht pretences^ thrown out and the ar-j 
I tifices used to irritate the people, there often lurks 
I in the bosoms of kings some private, mean and self-^ 
j ish motive, which is to force their subjects to takcf 

t up weapons for slaughter setting their wits to 

f work J to invent some fictitious but plausible occa- 
I sion for a rupture. 

I '^* I BLUSH to record, upon how infamously fri^aa' 
/atfjcausesj the world has been roused to arms by 
tbristian kings ^ One of them has found or forged 

\ an obsolete musty parchment, on which he makes 5t 



cbim toatM^iUwiiciag icrritotr: askfhsig 
0j a itr^m HmmM$$d^ tirns called upon iq sheet < 
Ulood, ^b^ 1% tius person cir wiat xht^ family of tha 
nilcr wh^fver he bt^ provided he governs in^ucb^ 
BUtiiier, as /i» c^nsuii and prcmou ibe public fm 
ri/jf. 

^* AffOTHftftalkdgtis, that some punctitiojna^ 
Cftnly of a hiuidred articles, ha& been mfringed or 



" A i^iiiBDOires a neighbouring ^m^,,a 
j[ru4gtit on wpr^^Oic aoeount, btxaus^ he has ma 
edsoin^prtneess^/whom he intended to be his con- 
.sort; nr uttered some sarcciGin that reflects upon lils 
fojal person or character. 



** But, what ia Um ba$e!»t and most flagi^ 
conduct of all, there are cr&^md beads [and somi 

times uncrowned beads are as Ttiic] who fimlia 

l^> Mm pov>er weakened by the tmion of the p^ 
pie^^nd sti-cngthened by their divisiiin, contrive to 
enoitv wni\ wilhoiu any substantial reason for a rap- 
lure; merely to break the national concord, and* 
pillage the oppressed people with impunity- 



** THEfft are infenmlc^fnt^ enough who fatt 
on the phmdcr of the people^ and have little to^o in 
stale aJTitirs dnrhig the time ©f peace; who easily 
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ilng about the %^kbed/ar nipttire and 
embroU a-rv mwjf ending people \n.2L war with an mU 

offending neighbour, Degraded WTetches!- 

Great, only by the abuse of ^eatness ! Fools In 

tvery thing; but the art'of daing mischic-f! 

UnanimoiaB i»n nothing, but iti defrauding and op- 
pressing the public ! 

' " Yet, wretches and fools as they are, they are 
called christia^m^ and Have the impudence to go to 

ehurch -^^^^5 oimankind^ deserving to be trans-. 

ported out of ci^il society, aiid carried with conmicts 
to tile remotestislands of the ocean ^ in exile for life^ 

*' Do you desire to take royal reisenge on a crown- 
cd head in your viciiuty, who lias presumed to re- 
fuse your daughter in' marriage, or repudiated her- 
after marriage, (alluding to events in the age of 
Erasmus) what is that to the wxlfai^e of the people ? 
HoW' is it,, in the smallest degree, a business of the 
statCi of tlie community at large ? Yet, for as trif^ 
ling causes as this^ what scenes of happiness in 
all the walks of private life, among all the tendej?. 
rel^ions of parents, husbands and children, have 
been destroyed ? 

'* By the intermarriages oi kings and their pro- 
geny, and tlie claims of succession which thence 
arise, a man born in Ireland may come to reign in 
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ic Easu Indies ; and another, ivlm was a Icing ifi 
Syria^ may, all of a sudden, alart up an Stalm 
priace. 

'* We plainly see, that hitherto nothing has been 
cffcctuany done iow^ids permanent peace hj tit^- 
ties, no good end answered by royal iniermarria* 
g€s^ neither by violence ^ nor by revenge. 

** Now, then it is tinie lo pursue different mea- 
sures ; to try the experiment^ what a peaceable dis* 
position, and a desire to do acts of friendship and 
kindness^ can accomplish in promoting naticmal 
amity » 

''^^ FiHM and permanent peace is not to be secured 
by marrying one royal family to another^ nor by 
ti-eaties and alliances, For from these very family 
connections, treaties and alliances, we see wars 
chiefly originate- No ! the fountains, from which 
the streams of this evil flow, must be cleansed. It 
is WoTti the corrupt passions of the human heart, 
that the tumults of war arise* 

I AM Speaking all along of those wars which 
ebristians wage with christians j on trifling and mi- 
justifiable occasions* I think very differently of 
wars Bona fide jtnt and necessary ; such as are 
in a strict sense of these words, purely defcnsivii 



a 



Rtich as with an honest and affectionate zeal for the 
countryi repel the violence of invaders^ and at the 
hazard of life preserve the public tranquillity ^^'^ 
Erasmuses "CoKrLAiKt of peace/* published 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century » 

Tho^ the preceding note is extracted from a 

work published near three hundred ye^LYs ag0, yet 

such is the uniform succession of royal and patri- 

r^ian follies and vices^ that the observations as ex- 

. jictly suit Gur times, as they did those in which the 

LlcxceHent author originally addressed them, to the 

k:ivil and ecclesiastical disturbers and oppressors of 

the world- 

The hearts of modern rulers, like those of their 
I predecessors, confident in their enormous power 
established by prejudices, superstitions and stand- 
ing armies, easily catch fire from the spirit of am- 
bition, pride, and rapine, and the flame being* fan- 
ned and spread by their elevated situation and con* 
current circumstances, peace, mercy, liberty, mo- 
rals and happiness perish in the conflagration. 

NoH should wc wonder at the regularity with 
which thcjac instances of madness and wickedness 
recur ia such rulers ; for, their education is ge* 
nerally worse than that of persons in lower stations 
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|< ^ilife : ' und wiU be «iw;ij^ so^ as long as the sam 
^^uttrms^gorerEimciit eontintie* 

Ik taking n ^unrey of htmrnn calnmities^ mt may 
observe ^i fickittioii cif itnnitrasurable eKtcBt made 
to ihem by one cause^ which, it is surprizing^ thai 
t,ht conimufi seutsc and nutuml fec:liii|^s of matikind, 
hn'ic not l*>iig ^inoe extirpated from earth- 

Tji£ imrrmartio^^s a/ royal and princely fami- 
lies ^ wkk tJbe pre tensions derived frnm tbem^ arc 
iierc intended* Soincttmcs n prince bequCEthed 
his s*ubjccis> a whole jiatk>a, as a private pcnou 
vvQukl a herd of cattle^ and the people , submitted 
to such hequesl* 

Jf the iWood aiKl miseries that have flowed in 
diflcrc^t CQiititrics and ages from this dekterioiis 
s<mrcei the c fleets of which are scUl felt in the 
^UQfldi C€uld be represented to our vie>v, wt 
^Hould turn with am £i cement and horror from the 
Uideoy?^ ^ight* 

To mention only a few instances out of b. great 
number^ let iis onljT reeoUect the fatal consequences 
of the clairns of Edward the third and Henry the 
fifth to the crown oi France / of the houses of 2 Vi 
and Lancaster to the erowTi of England; of Char la 
the fifth and Francis the first to 3filan and Afapks ; 
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v£ the xlitke oi Anjou and the arch-duke Charles to 
the Spanish dominiaiis ; of the king of Prussia^ 
the elector of Bavaria^ and others, to portions of 
the territories that had been possessed by the em* 
pcror Charles the sixth ; and of the contest be* 
tveen the houses of Brunsvfick and Stuart for the 
JBritish throoe. 



- fii) NoTHiy c can be more evident and more tn- 
fiUnoos, than the ambition and duplicity with which 
uie combined powers hare acted in regard to 
Fmavce. 

** TowAsns die dose of the summer of 1T91, 
mcxfnonfinafT conrentian txpok jizot at Pilnifz t 
In Saxmy^ between the tmptror Lt^pold^ and the 
picauit Vm^^ Pnutis^ between whom, as prijsci- 
pnb, a treaty was fornKd, to which c^her ynrtff:n 
supposed to hare alierwards a/;oer!e<J. The pro- 
o h gej c t of this trcan was suSk;ient3r yrf^- 
gale and airccifyias. It was tfie ho^^e in^mryu 
of Frnmu and the new modelling of its gr^^^cri;. 
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^ Consider iNG» however, the convention of 
Piiuuz in the most favourable point of view, and 
accepting the explanation of its express framers, 
the proceeding is sufficiently unjust and absurd, t< 



rnient, in his circular letter from Pavia^ of the 6 
d[ Juiy\ the emperor had avowed a similar inteni 
on, and hod itivjted the princes oi Eur ape to co-ope- 

I rale with bitn in the resistance to those principles 
Ml obnoxious to arbitrary authority, which had 

I pervaded I*r%mce^ and which threatened to extend 
over the whole face of Europe. The league c^. 
Pilmtz^ however, in which the empress of Russ^^^ 
is also to be considered as principally concerned, is 
generatly supposed to have had more extensive 
\ic\rs^ and to have involved projects slill more 
of&n&ivCf if posiiible, to the dictates of justice, 
und to the peace of Europe. The partition of 
Prance as well au of Paland^ or at least of a consi- 
derable portion of the territories of both, among the 
confederated powers, and a new modelling of the 
Germanic circles, are strongly suspected to have 
been the real principles upon which this infamous 
compact was founded. Dark and mysterious as 
the conduct of the allied courts has been, relative 
to the substance of the conference, the imprudence 
of some of the inferior agents has dropped occasi* 
onal intimations which can leave little doubt of tl 
criminality of their designs. 
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warrant the most unqualified censure. If any thing 
on earth is sacred, it is tb^ domestic economy of 
b&th nations and individuals^ In private life the 
iniquity of interfering in a hostile manner in the in- 
ternal state of household conccrnii of a neighbour, 
Is felt and acknowledged by all mankind- Are then 
the rights of nations to be accounted less sacred 
than those of priv;ate citizens ? Are the lives of 
millions, who must iall on both sides in such a con* 
test, of less consequence than the poverty or anxie- 
ty of individuals. But this is not the worst ; the 
principle, if once admitted, is subversive of every 
right, and necessarily sanctions every crime that can 
be committed against society. It sanctions robbery 
and murder*" 

*' France, at the moment when this royal ban- 
ditti were plotting against her peace, might be said 
literally to be in a state of internal tranquillity,^' 

The designs of the coalesced powers are suffi- 
ciently explained by subsequent events* 

** Im 1793, general Dumourier entered into an 
agreement with the prince of Saxe Cobourg^ com- 
mander of the forces of the combined powers, '* to 
co-operate in giving to France her constitutional 
king, and the constitution she formed for herself 
On his word of honour, the prince pledged himself, 
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that he would not come upon the French terrkixy 
to m^kc cofKiucsu, bui solely for the encU above 
specified*'* He publiiihed a proclamation coofonik 
able to this declaraiioii* 

Some few dajrs iflerwards, ^* A congress of the 
reprei^ntativcs of the combined powers was assem* 
bled at Amvserp — the duke of York and lord Auck* 
iand were prewm on the part of Great-Briiuh. 
The parlicutars of what passed on this important 

occasion have not yet transpired we only know, 

that ii was resolved to commence a plan of aclii'e 
operation again::*! France. The prince of Cob&urg 
H'as conipellrd to unsay all that he had set forth 
with 50 much solemnity, in his proclamation of the 
Sth — and a scheme of conquest was formally an* 
nounced in a new proclamation, which was issued 
by the same general on the 9th of the same montii/* 

** It was obvious, that so impolitic a step could 
have no other tendency, than to destroy all confi- 
dence in the professions of the allied powers,"* 

All their proceedings were directed by the same 
insidious and basely selfish policy. *' If we observe 
the conduct/' says an excellent British writer, 
** of those princes with respect to Poland^ it will 

* N«w Annuil Register for 179J, page rjj, &c. 
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aflbrd the £stirest comment on their motives with 
respect t6 Fr»;*r<r."t 



They frequently published proclamations to de* 
ceive, divide, and distract the French nation, but 
all of thfem discoi*dent and injurious. They never 
held out a single plan of aecommodation. While 
they were striving to confound the public mind, 
they steadily and invariably pursued their original 
design of dismembering the kingdom, and then 
establishing a despotic monarchy upon its wretch^ 
ed debris. 

Since these letters were first published, a trea- 
tise called ** The Political State of Europe at the 
beginning of 1796,'' has been received. 

The author, Calonne^ late minister of the finan- 
ces of France^ under Lewis XVI. whose hopes 
entirely rest on the restoration of monarchy, a 
writer of extensive information and eminent ta- 
lents, a vehement enemy of French republicanism, 
and as warm a friend to the coalesced powers, as- 
cribes the bad success of their measures to the 
weakly — selfish, cruel and provoking outrages of 
the confederates. He employs many pages on this 



f New Aimuil Regiiter» for X79^pas^ 1 20. 
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tfybjccti The followiug quotatian maj be suffic^ 
cm lo shew the iniquity of their proceedings: h 

is from that part which he eiititles^ *^ inientiom 

ibai men manifesud.^' 



^' We shall not hesitate to disclose what no 
pains have been taken to conceal : a throne was to 
be r4^€itablishedy and its fall has difiused an appa- 
rent saihfacmn ; an ostentatious desire was shewn 
of retritving^ but soon was evinced the vumije^ 
purpose of dismembering the empire; those w 
announced themselves as au:!ciliarles, soon behav* 
as invaders; oppression was to be opposed, ai 
unbhisbing examples of it were ^iven ; the \v- 
was scandalized by a ferocious rapacity^ when 
was of so much importance that it should be e 
fied by singular acts of justice : and a war, whicll 
ought to have been a war of general interest^ of 
bonaur and generosity, is become a war of aggrau- 
dizementy selfsbness^ and illiberal 'uiews* 

*' We cannot be accused of exaggerating wha 
we should ^iDish to palliate ; or of arraigning, bj 
rash suppositions, the various intentions of the ca 
biaets of Europe: we only speak of appearances: 
of appearances that have manifested themselves to 
€i.rery understanding by hcU of public notoriety; 
first, by equivocal proclamations^ whose ever-vary^m 
^exion betraved a purpose 
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from their ostensible spirit; and where the words 
i^ pledge ^id. ini/^miiirjr but imperfectly veiled, morir 
extended views ; afterwards by the taking of Falen^ 
ciennes in the name of the emperor^ and by the union 
oi Corsica to the British empire, which, in whatever 
manner it was effected, has rendered the disinter- 
estedness of England as suspicious as that of the 
other powers." P^g^ 19. 

This is the language of a man, who for several 
years has been exerting his utmost efforts to pro- 
mote the re-establishment of monarchical govern- 
ment in France^ by the interference of the combin- 
ed powers. What less than truth ^ evident to ** eve- 
ry tmderstanding^^^ could have induced him to hold 
such language ? 
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{o) " We are convinced from a multitude of ex- 
amples, that whenever the fermentations occasioned 
by tha" cruel " ambition of princes and the'^ art- 
fully-excited *' resentment of their subjects ^ sub- 
side, the natural turn of the human race is to have 
a quiet intercourse with each other, and a reci- 
procal exchange of those blessings which Provi- 
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5DC€ hsM '- ' bistowed on alU lu 'r*! nrdR 

It propuriium. We cmtinoc he^? perocmi^i 
'lluilin con^qucnee of fi^if aninerxat disfi^sitimi^ 
•nrcml old ruuti^, bv which the communieatiom 
were cniiintahifH! bcttrrcn ¥cry remote coojitrics, 
Airiniat either in whole or in part at this d^, nol* 
withmnding teni[>orary interruptions/* 

It seems to be a proof, that Providence designed 
I A quiet intercourse even between nations seat* 
r«l it ft pett diitttiiee from one another, thai in mi* 
parts of the world they are provided withani* 
li^ cmitli and dromedaries, there called ikip$ 
^ilrlMtf, peculiarly formed for making journies 
llie Tmst departs, that, like seas of sand scpa< 
r^c tbcm^ and witliout which animals it would be 
In^kO^blc to keep up a useful correspondence be* 
twren countrks divided as they are. 

Of thin kind of intercourse in early ages, the 
Mri|ilurrs make mctitton, many centuries beforcr 
notice appetrs to have been taken of it in my 
dther writing!!^ ; and their account is cMjtrmed by 
i^milar pmcttces down to the present time, 

CcJt. xiKiv. 44. I. Kings x* 2. 

Antirvtt arjtunent that Providence iniended^ 
commercial imcrcourse bet^vcen nations, may be 
4v>imi fhym this circuinMance that xhmr pr&dm* 
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tUikscati n diffettni* Thid. variety is justly ob- 
served by a ifetff^#ir poet^ wko enumerates several 
particulars 

** Nature these laws, and these eternal bands, 
" Firft fixM to certain climes and "oarious lands." 

Firgily Geo. 1. 

•■ AceoRtyiNG to the history which Moses has 
I^Veiiiisof the peopling of the earth after the de- 
luge, we might reasonably suppose, that an inter- 
course between the inhabitants of the East must 
b&ire subsisted very early, or to speak with greater 
pmpriety, must Jba'oe continued from the beginning; 
tmdit is very remarkable, that this fkct is confirmed 
by aufthors, sacred and profane. 

The first book of Grotius^s excellfent treatise on 
the truth of the christian religion and the notes, 
contain an abstract of many very valuable authori- 
ties on the subject. 

It is most probable, that the Arabians were the 
first that sailed thither by sea; as we know, that 
the Isbmaelites who lived in the same country, 
were the first that carried spices by land into Egypt. 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. The first mention that is made 
of ships in history, is in Genesis xlix. 13. in the 
VOL. II. 2 U 
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time of Jm^K mvly two tbottsftixl yews befot 
the oonuncnccment id ihe chrtstian lera. 



{p) CAJtTffjGM^ eager in the pursuit of wealthi 
neglected her militia^ and fatally trusted too muck 
in her fleets and macenary armies. 

It is a poor state of national health, to be Strang 
in some of the limbs and weak in the body. When 
blows of invasion arc struck at the breasts of such 
nations, they cannot stand on their legs. 

AGAtHOCLES king q{ Sicily astonished the world, 
by the manner in which he availed himself of this 
political position* 

Hfi was besieged in Syracuse by a vast Cartba- 
ginian force, and was almost reduced to the last 
extremity. His situauon appeared desperate- His 
daring mind took counstl from that state of his af* 
iuirSt He embarqncd a small army on his remain- 
ing guUicst set sail, dexterously eluded the Cartba* 
gin inn fleet, landed in Africa^ burnt his ships, 
fiercely invnded their dominions on that continer 
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©onquered all before him, advanced to the walls of 
Cartbage\ laid siege to it, and reduced that city to 
the same distress in which he had left his own ca- 
pital. The siege of Syracuse was raised, confusion 
foUowedj and the besiegers were cut to pieces* 

This bold enterprize excited Scipio Africanus^ 
as Lhy informs us, to a like descent on Africa* 
That step compelled Hannibal to retire from Italy ^ 
and by the defeat of his army quickly after at Zama^ 
Carthage received the shock from which she never 
recovered. 

.The rulers of the Fenetian republic following 
the example oi Carthage^ placed their reliance for 
defence on land in a standing army^ denying 
^* tbmugb jealousy''^ as history testifies, the use of 
armd to the people. 

In the famous league of Cambray^ they fully ex- 
perienced the mischie/s of such policy. By the 
single battle of Aignadelle^ in which they were de- 
feated, they lost ail their dominions on the conti- 
nent, and their name would have been erased from 
the list of nations, if the confederates^ as in such 
alliances generally happens, had not quarrelled 
among themselves. 
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On tlie other hand, wlierc the mililia of a state 
is well armed and disciplined, a few defeats do ml 
determine iu file, as was demonstrated by the Mc* 
mams in iheir last mentioned war. 

In less than three 5 ears, as ^rri^iw relates, Han- 
iji*^/ had destroyed more than two hundred uni 
ifty tliousand of their best troops. Then the mHi* 
tia OLtnc forward, and by bravery and prudence 

fMnited^ restored aiFairs, and saved their courttryj 

»- ., ' 

Some authors have ascribed the victories offf^tn* 
nib at over the Romans^ as well as those of PbtUp 
'of Maccdon over the Greelis^ to the circumstanct' 
of their leading veteran armies against militia* 

This opinion does not appear to be well fouBcl- 
ed. It is true^ that soldiers strictly disciplined imd 
inured to the hardships of service, will have advaat' 
ages Over men suddenly called together from their 
several domestic occupations. But, these advant^ 
ages are of short duration, and of slight consc^ 
qnence as to the summ of the wai, if it be conduct* 
ed prudently en the part of the invaded, and de/cf^ 
she wars only are here intended- '^ 



I 



History afibrds many instances of unexperienced 
and even disheartened troops, beh|g by wise ma- < 
nagement soon brought to such skill in discipline 



and to such an animation of mind^ as to ettcounter 
veteran armies with success, 

, The Greeks had by their follies been preparing 
themselves for destruction, and the battie of Chw* 
ronea subverted their liberty. But, that battle 
was not lost, for want of courage or discipliue in the 
privates, but for want of judgment and even of 
common sense in the leaders. The mistakes of 
these tJiat caused the defeat are particularized by 
historians. The center and one wing of the Mare- 
Ionian \ ^tniy were repulsed^ and if Lyskies tht 
Athenian general had been a man of abilities, die 
phalanx which still resisted and at last conquered, 
would have been broken to pieces, as it was after- 
wards by Paid us Emilius at the battle of Pydne^ 
oc at least it would have been so shattered, that the 
fatal day would not have been the laft of Cr^i'mff 
ireedouK 

Wmew Hannibal descended from the Alps^ his 
harraesed army amounted to about twenty -five 
thousand mtn. Was it want of courage or disci- 
pline in the himdreds of tliousands of Moman sol* 
dierSj that delivtrtd them up to death by his 
sword i Far from it. His victories were obtained 
by superiority of generalship over the commanders 
who opposed him, and the events tliat occurred in 
the ccuriic of the war, prove this statement to be 
true- 



L 
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10 the conquests made by the sfftiiditig ar* 
mics of Jiome^ thcv were invariably owing to one of 

iheftc causes fir?*!, the effeminacy or corruption 

of civilised nations sccandly, the follies and 

vices of princes^-^tiiirtlly, the gross ignorance of 
barbarous nations--.-^to % hich may be added their 
divtsjon inio clans not sufficiently united. 

Y&T, the resistance of these rude and rough wa 
Hors U milted the extent of the enipire. 

Ttt£ competence of a militia to self-defence bei^ 
contended for, peculiarly refers to a brave nadoi^ 
possessing a knowledge common to them and 
their enemies. 

Events similar to those of antiquity have ocew 
red in our own times. 

The late king of Prussia^ after his veteran 
mies had been antiihilatcd in the course of the 
seven years war, and Europe thought his destruc* 
lion ine\ itable> at the very close of the dreadful 
contest that was to decide tlie fate of his famita^ 
and country, put himself at the head of his ne'd^M 
raised levies, w hich were militia^ and gained the 
important battle of Torgau^ against marshal Dauu^ 
one of ilie most renowned generals of the age, com* 
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mandhig the ^tiU unexhausted old bands of Aas^ 
tria. 

JFoi the want of this internal force^ not the wall of 
Cbin^^ orte of the woiiders of the world, has been 
sufficient, however garrisoned, to compensate. For 
considerably more than a century, that most extra- 
ordinary nation, far out-numbering the inhabitants 
of all Europe^ has been subject to a Tartarian tribe 
comparatively diminutive in population, that broke 
through their enormous, but unprotective barrier. 

Valour and discipline are moveable bulwarks 
and living fortifications. Their activity can im- 
prove every advantage. 

" Mobilitate viget " 

Those in the field may be joined by reinforce- 
ments, if required, on every side. Their intelli- 
gence will be constant and faithful. They may 
save their country, as the great Roman did, by 
waiting patiently on hills and mountains ; * pour 
down to victory as he did, when opportunity oflers ; 
entangle an enemy in vallies, defiles, and courses 
of rivers ; waste him by delays, and continual at- 
tacks on weak parts ; intercept recruits and sup- 
plies ; and convince even an Hannibal^ that large 
cities and pitched battles may be gained, without 
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t^onqnariftg a free people, whose tninds anil I 
arc duly prepared for reslstatice. 



Thtts thought and thui* ncted that wise and mag- 
aanimous woman, Elizabab^ queen of England A 

A GREAT part of her reign was a period of 
Imminent dangers as any prince ever encounterei 
She was surrounded by the most formidable aiidtli 
most inveterate enemies, commanding vast armies, 
aiul the strongest fleets that tlie world for mi 
ages had seen. They threatened an invasion, the 
very preparations for which filled many natioi 
with amazement and terror- To meet tjie stoi 
on land^ she prudently and courageously relied 
the militia of her kingdom, for she knew them to 
be deeply interested in the cause. 



% 



It is our duty to look forward to the changes 
that may be reasonably expected to take place 
this Gontinentr 



To judge of future events by the past» the time 
will come, when nothing less than the whole mill 
tia * of our union, w ell anned and well trainei 



• It Diefjte much coniideratioa, whether in irt^nfing^the militia i co&i{>eti 
nijmbtr may not be selected for exfrdj^j^ without interrupting the education &f 
tht joung, or requiring too much eiertion from the aged. Supponng the se- 
kction made hj law, to be limited to those between ai and 41 year* of age, 
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wiU bf sufficient to deter attackst or to repel them 
when made. We are therefore bound by every 
obligation of common interest, and of regard for the 
welfiurc of mankind, assiduously to cultivate the 
most tender firatemal love between the citizens of 
these states, that by the animating and vigorous 
powers of mutual aflfection and confidence, we may 
grow up to the full maturity of our native strength,- 
and iJben^ and iben anly^ we may, under Provi* 
denoe, be 

^ Confident against the world in arms." 

It would be too tedious, to recapitulate all the 
instances that might be adduced to prove to a free 
people, the wisdom of placing their main reliance 
in sucb preparations ttx defeiice, or in other words, 
of being an aemed nation. f 

Wb ought to rejoice in reflating, that in conse- 
quence of the alterations latterly made in tactics by 
the use of fire arms, a militia may much inore ea- 



jot q^ier p^noat not IcfaU/ called vftoo, might enrol themaeWct ai Yolonteers. 
19 cbe conne of a lew jean, aU a|)k Iwdied men mi^ be pixq^ly di» 
a|i4 tniie4 in tlie bctt manner. 

f A celebrated faiftonanobterrei, that ** the blewn^ of peace moit be pari- 
edbythe tword of freedom.** 
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sily bcccime equal to veterans^ than amonjj me 
cienls.J sua in exercises and bodHy strength kari- 
cficd by services^ are now of less importance than 
fomicrly. Men and nations are brought more on a 
level. 

The vindication of their rights is therefore now 
more easy to oppressed nations, than it was in pre- 
ceding ages J and perhaps the time is approaching^ 
when the means of defence against injuries will be 
so improved, and tlie hazards of attack so increas- 
ed, that war will become even to those who are 
most fond of it, an employment too perilous to be 
pursued. 

A SHALL standing army cannot defend an exten- 
sive country, and a large one is always injurious I 
tiie welfare, and dangerous to the liberty of a peo- 
ple. I'hose excellent counsellors, common sense 
and common honesty, induced our ancestors to 
adopt one plain maxim of inestimable worthy for 
securing national happiness. It was this, to- 



I Thit observation applies with peculiar lorcc, to mch a people a$ wc i 
tKcic woddsi were to almort every man the use of a musket h ai familiar;! 
aithe use of a knife; and whoK iadi would not staj long for their hrcaVfaitii 
tho* not to be tibtainrd but on performance of the conditi«jii prcicribed to the 
B^Uarh youth of Jinilquhf 

^ To hit a smaU mark at a eotain ^iiCince, bef^^re the/ werif permitted j 
c»t/' 



connect the chii and military powers^ and direct 
ibem to tie same end^ retaining the latter in strict 
subordination to the former. 

In eveiy country where this connection has been 
neglected^ the military power has become a dictator 
to the civil power. 

Th e voice of reason and the voice of historic ex- 
perience address us» in the strongest and clearest 
notes of warning. Let us attentively listen to their 
solemn instruction. 



If man had always continued innocent, political 
power would have been unnecessary. It is no pait 
of the original constitution, but derived from the 
depravation of that constitution. It partakes there- 
fore of his infirmities ; and one of the most mourn- 
ful reflections is presented to us by observing, how 
almost invariably this power corrupts the human 
mind* The effect is so alarmingly general, as to 
call loudly on every free nation, to be perpetually 
upon guard* 

An armed people^ with unarmed magistrates ^ is 
the best security for liberty, 

There cannot be a plainer proof, that magis- 
tratcs entertain views unfavourable to the welfare 




Qfthtk 




flbk lo the people, tings yroeeerl 
pilf ; btii, ivken ikey 

difjeaiii^ to tbe people, 
fjing tbw own will into executicm 
<»f tlie people, r^rjp i^k/^r i^me mber 



It it sliotild be asked, wbeo does this 
of wills take place, ilie answer suggested by 
i^^-^-Hhen rulers resolve to gratify tbeir ambidon^ 
avsHce, prkle, or anjr base passioo, t^bointr 
€xp€H€€ ^/ htood QTireasiire il may coi^t the peopk. 
Bat do they frequently happen ? To go no fajtber« 
til the history of modern Eur&pe be consCitted« 
Tlwre we shall fmcl, that but a few eenturies agtK 
ibe inhabitants of all its fJivlsions were free. They 
were brave too ; but unhappily they were he^« 
Icis n\n^ Many snares were spread for tlieir un- j 
Huspectin^j Jiiniplicity, and before they discovered • 
ihcm, they were catchtd in the toiis, a«d reduced 
lo tilavery. 

An aversion to a nationai militia acts as the * 
ni:un sprinf^ that regulates all these snares. 
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mwSVfKEs triagistrates indulge thistiisposition^ 
>y craftily neglecting this Jiatttralforce, Sometimes, 
they insidiously manage so as to enervate it, for 
this purpose availing themselves particuhirly of the 
ignorance and indolence of those who know not its 
value, or who dislike any ejtertitin unless it be im- 
mediately profitable or pleasant. Sometimes, they 
cunningly irritate and arm one part of the people 
against their fellow-citizens,* Sometimes, raw in 
policy or rash in passion, they by their mismanage-' 
tnent or insolence create disorder, and then, witlv 
the bltindering boldness of fear, deny the utility of 
militia. Alarmed at the discontents and evils which 
their own follies or vices have produced^ they cry 
out, that nothing less than the energy of a standing 



*," Whctk the authoriEj of nUcrs becomes an aiifjuirj to any cause, and a 
stTun^r tiLUgatiQii 13 furmcdi than il/c bend tif gurver/ttn^rttj they htgiJi Eo fall fmm 
Ih^fr power." Lord chancellor ^a£«n. 

" An uUa esse major ant insigpior contiimdia potest, quam ^ri^m civitatis 
velut tmiaminat^tm haberi ? Qtiid est alium quam fXilidm inter e^eiti niffiaU, 
quacn rciegaiioneiti pati ? Sic noa siib leg is 3up.r biAain^e vjncula coqji citify qua 
dtfinifius »adetatetTi zWxltm.^ dkoM ^ue tXmtm ciVrtate f:kdatih'' 

I -I VF, book 4, chftp 4, 

The diirty tyraats cslnbU^icd at M^mi by Zyiatufcrf adopted thii iitiquitoi^a 
policy* , They armei/ three or loyr thousand assas&ins, and SjarmfJ ^thc Test of 
the people* They thctj i(\iprisoncd, fin^fd, cDufi*c;ncdt and destroyed, ai they 
pleased. This wa» tlie fhn by vfhJch O/i^j^r Crem'weli dedaredj that he cocM 
tntf^Hii^y go¥i:ni the whole BrlUth nation. 




0IHy^ and copious phlebotomy by the points of 
iwords and bayonets can cure the diseases, 

BuTt this direful process for changing freedom 
into servitude, must be conducted with due dei;o* 
rum; for tite usurpers of power always moving ui 
the view of the public^ are the most decorous of 
all morals. The form is to deceive, while they 
seize the suhtance* Every violence has its atten- 
dent vindication* Their massacres are hummie, 
and their robberies equitable- Thus, the patriotic 
jf alius desar^ Xo defend the rights oftbeplebelanSy 
justly en&laved Rome. Thus, the pious Oliver 
Cromweii^ to keep the peace of the nation^ mercifully 
enslaved Britain* 

If a laui) or a constiiuiion stands in the way of 
such ambitious commentators, not the three bro- 
thers so celebrated for their dexterity of intei^preta- 
tion could be more versute in extracting a meaning 
accommodated to their inclinations. 

If their construction cannot be found in so many 
uwrds^ they are far from being discouraged. They 
will next seek for it in so many syllables. If even 
syllables should be so stubborn as to deny their aid, 
they can at least find indifferent parts a sufficient 
number of letters, and then by joining these toge- 
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ther, they can readily spell out whatever they 
please.* 

O, MISERABLE Condition of human society! 
•when Unblushing fraud supported by unfeeling 
force, imposes its cabbalistical quiddities, in place 
of the genuine and sacred truths penned by wis- 
dom and virtue, as the testimonies of our rights 
and' the vouchers of our compacts. 



** -r— ^ — '• — ^Nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa 
" Nocte tegi propria patiamur erimina gentis." 

Statins. 



When lonce rulers have by their delusions ob- 
tained a standing army, its growth in every age and 
in every country has been tremendously rapid. 
Montesquieu calls ** the augmentation of troops in 
Europe a distemper. The consequence of such a 
situation is the perpetual augmentation of taxes ; 
and the mischief which prevents all future remedy 
is, that they reckon no more on their revenues^ but 
go to war with their wbole capital. It is not an 
unusual thing, to see governments mortgage their 
funds even in time of peace^ and to employ what 
they call extraordinary tneans^ to ruin themselves ; 
fhetins so extraordinary indeed., that such are bard- 

• Swift* s works, vol. I. page ;6— 86. 
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iy the moii cstramagaui young 



Tut coiisequcnqc of this folse policy has btco 
in ever)' naiioii^ (xiremc mmcbcdness « ike peQ^ 
pic* 

NDtMiwc can be more plain, than this position, 
that to piT%*ent the c^coithi of any govemiBent 
frtitii being enabled to oppress^ the armies with 
which he is enirusrcd, «hoyld consist of i be people, 
tnd have ike samtitnumeuts with tlie people^ 

^HiSTOHiAKS have observed, that in the times of 
oar Angh'Saxcn ancestors, tho* every man was con- 
stantly armed for public defence, yet, being govern- 
ed with moderation accorijirig to knoi'm laws, "no 
popular insurrection ever happened." 

Sir H*iUiam Templets introduction to the hisi 
ry of England^ P^S^ ^^^* 

Thus, Switzerland^ where every man is armeoT 
has, for several centuries, enjoyed domestic tra 
quUtity. 

As to the formation of standing armies th< 
imrc been varieties* Some ancient and some 
dcm prince^ have preferred ^r^r^n^rj. This was 
the practice of several kings of England in thei 




disputes with the barons ; and it was attended with 
some success. For there are almost continually 
fioating about in every country, a number of idle, 
necessitous, unprincipled men, who rejoice to be 
called together, and embodied for plundering, by a 
powerful prince or a daring adventurer. 

Marjus^ whose sagacious and sanguinary esam- 
pie has been generally followed by the contenders 
for undue eminence, was the first among the i?^- 
mans who formed his armies of tbe dregs of so- 

In such cases horrible associations take place. 
They depend on their employers for prey, and their 
employers depend on them for power. This in- 
novation made by Marius laid the foundation for 
that military tyranny, which afterwards afflicted, 
and at last ruined his country. 

In the estimate of such accurate calculators of 
merit » men rise in value, in proportion as they are 
destitute of principle and property* Those who 
have no home but the camp, and no hope but in 
cruelty, are above all price. Such soldiers can be 
relied an. At the word of command » their only 
law, they spring forward to the work assigned 
them« Their eyes know not to pity, nor their 
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bimb CO spare. Wtmt excellent materials to thew 
leaders, for rearing the fabric of glory - - of tm- 

jnortal glory ! '"^ Sic itur ad astra** excUtim 

tbeir fiatut€rs ■ which words may well be dram- 
laiccl ■ ** this is ibeir way to heaven.'* 

These materials being properly selected^ the 
laanagement is a very easy business. The Eoman 
legiona, under ilie doting Claudms^ made nan j 
conquests. ^^ An army is so forceable^ and at the 
ranie time so coarse a weapon^ that any hand which 
wields it, may> without much dexterity, perform 
any operation, and attain any ascendent in human 
society^ ^^ 

r Jucusrus C^saVj a complete master of the arti- 
ficcs that have been so I)aneful to the peace, liber- 
ty, and happiucss of mantiiid, was at the very same 
time when he practised them, perfectly sensible of 
the inherent defects and dangers that attended them. 
He would accordhigly, dio* commanding near half 
a milliuti of men in aims, declare to his intimates^ 
that thu A'cMfm^ailnirs then stood '' more on repu- 
torhn d*an stri'ngt/j.'' 

VJ-J^oxwiTHSTANOi'ND diis clear conviction, he 
had not integrity and magnanimity enough to put 
things into a bctteT stale, as his honest sou-in-law 
Agt'ippa advis<jd him lo do, but went on in /vacil- 
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latians df hopes, fears, vanities, distrusts, gleams 
of duty, and the stilUdarkening and finally prevail- 
ing shades of selfishness, till at last, w retched in 
domestic relations^ unassured as to foreign, bank- 
rupt of every tender and generous affection private 
and public, he gloomily bequeathed the world to 
Tiberius and to slavery. 

Before he closed a life that put liberty to 
death,* three or four legions under Far us ^ one of 



\ 



• Hiitaria(ii art agreed, that Jufi^i Qmsar rjitber e|irew di^uns ovtrtlic Rpm^/t* 
Chan lilted them j but that August as C^suir by a coul deliberate pcrscveraace in 
the practice of every deception aad of every cruelty, for me^I/ half a century, 
fanened and riveted theta uu* 

libenidd^! tyf^int. Thty should alJto be iaformcd^ that thf praises bestoweld 
upon hini,tjy ,K/>fiiand Hara^t were not giveti td him ,fqr hh nlcrks, but by 
thii ^ddrcB^ tht; only mcam in their puv^ers to sh^w him irUt hi mgift to ^ 
itidtlr possible, t6 soothe thi!^ fori to hdfnanity irfto some niiltfi] ess of temper. 
YlinTWf, toudactcd by tU^mtt wai pJac^diiti tu.ifidw^^-^andhib acciiiiag 
hcan fccwi led at the- heavenly viskrn. ;, , , 

! What, vo fe^edf tff fib <]cKer »<^couiTt, kpci^ tboHghep ftnd by tk}s« whiMe 
ftei^tim^B arcy ytob yg ardiiig trill be i^pfi^lij .o&Iojag at ^h< hutmn rife e^ 
iit>, of those oppressors of their fellow-creatures, who baye coudenmed them- 
«elve« to the notice of future a^cs \ 



AUxsm^ri in I?is dirtije^ful return frofti ^^4, we arp totd, e^clflimcd-^ — 
<* O A/Unianft to wh«t loik atid danger^ da 1 eipp^ myiclft to obtain yonr ^1 
applause/' 

/With much m^i'P pmp^fty might hej peaking In the name of all siieH 
aapiT;mt» for faine^ have said '* O viar^t^ito what toili and jduij^crbdo we ei^ote 
oitfirlwij to ibtaM yotir detLitation * ^ ^ 
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his f^nnBr, were cut oflFbjr tbe German hero ir 
mini us ^ and his bn*Tc compatriots^ in the Mercyni- 
an foixrst* Terrified at the blow, and expecting the 
\ictofs immediately to advance, and avail them- 
selves of the circomsfctanccs he had undesign«fly 
prepared for assuring their success, he walked in 
agitation about his house, like a person distracted, 

striking his head against the walls, and crj ing^ 

^arus\ Farus^ restore me my legions^^' 

At length, on his less guilty successors and hi** 
dev^rted couitrjs down came the long dreaded de* 
struct! on- 

In process of time the armies became enervated. 
The fierce naiions, which had for many years wish- 
ed to seize the rich prey, defeated those that were 
stationed on the frontiers. Having passed this line ^ 
they rushed mto a lafid abounding iit every thing 
but courage, arms, and discipline. Terror, frighti 
slaughter, with^^ deluge of miseries^ overwhelmed 

the mhabitants of the Rt}7mn empire only the 

name remained', * 



When a reader for the first time peruses the 
papes relating to this i^olirnful peHotf, he is stmck 
with vast surprise, on observing those nations which 
were the most distinguished for tf.rir kn c of liberty 
aud martial'spirit, crouch ai oiiQe iy^g^pjeun despoj^ 



dence and dastardly submission^ before hatrarmcd 
and undisciplined barbarians^ many of them in so 
rude a state, as not to know how to raise grainy or 
to make bread : as for instance, when he finds the 
descendents of those Britons who repulsed C^sar^ 
and so long defended their freedom against the ut- 
most eflbrts of Rome^ basely uttering what they 
called the '* groans of ^rrrain" to a Roman oSlCct \ 
or, when he finds the posterity of the Spaniards, 
who had resisted the Roman arms in their greatest 
strength, with fiimer determination than any nation, 
in the world, even for more than two hundred years^ 
completely conquered by the undisciplined Fandah 
in the short space of two campaigns^ 

This astonishing and destructive degeneracy 
that spread throughout the whole Roman empire, is 
accounted for in a moment, when this single fact 

expressly declared In history becomes known 

that *' the jealousy of despotism had deprived the 
people af the use ofarms**^ 



Th is decree contained a volume of den unci at ions. 
It doomed them to shame, sorrow, fear, ignorance, 
and every suffering that could tend to degradation 
of character. They were taxed, injured, insulted 
at the pleasure of rapacious, cruel, and arrogant 
masters. The principles and actions of their an- 
cestors were worn out of their memories. Tlieir 




OA dreadful 
ct coiKlitiof], Tbifugkt\ n 
businc&s wa& lo ubcy* ,*Xi 
ctpuciLy of (U 

n* . ,i>L' iiiQimmenl3 of dtvinfe 

bliB^^iBgii blasted by human Crimea. 



Lit us turji our affiicicd recollections from tl 
ktndrixl woc&% to seek for subjects of some coosfi 



» 



Amokg modern rukr&, the Stuarts^ those pe- 
dams in government, whose little minds were al- 
ways sti-iving to grasp gTcat powers, had the tyran- 
nic aversion to a national mtlitia in the extreme 
^nd it is well known, w hat it cost the Stuarts. 
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The family that succeeded them in the throne, 
succeeded them also in that malady ; and so much 
infatuated were they by it^ that they were \^vy ne 
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losing their erown, when about ten thousand ha! 
Eirmed Highlanders advanced to a place only oa^j 
hundred miles distant from London, The £ng/isJl^ 
\%cn the^, as ^hey always are^ brave ; but they had 
been betrayed into the disuse of arms* Their pre- 
servation was owing to the imbecility of the inva- 




Let us therefore rely on a well armed and well 
trttined militia^ as the natural, the most eft'ectual^ 
and the safest means of nationai defence, 
ft- jp 

By defefice is not meant merely a resistance 
agtlinst attacks madc^ bet also a capacity for disa- 
bling an enemy at a considerable distance, and 
x\\wf<> preventing attacks. 
t > 

The most ilhtstriotis example of this kind f^^iven 
by milki^^ to be found on the pages of history, an- 
cient or modem, bur own country affords, ' 

In the year 1745, war dien raging, the vast mt- 
jx^tauce of Louis bmirgb J the capital of the island of 
Cape-Breton^ was unanimously acknowledged. 

'' The people of Nexi^- England behaved on this 
occasion with great spirit* Three thousand eight 
hundred and fifty volunteers, all of them well af- 
fected to the expedition » assembled themselves at 
Mas ion. At Canso the whole body of land forces, 
including marines, amounted to about six thous- 
and. On the 30th of April, about ten men of ivar 
of different rates, some other armed vessels^ and 
the transports arrived in Gabaron bay, which lies 
within about four miles of Louisbourgh^ and not- 
withstanding some resistance that was made, tlie 
forces landed with very inconsiderable loss, and 
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drove Uie troops that opposed them into the woods* 
The gfound between ttie place of landing and the 
ramparts of the town^ was extremely hoggy^ iint* 
qoaU and almo&t impassable ; but nothing could 
diicourage the assailants, who formed two separate 
camps which were to direct two attacks* The odc 
plaired from the South side of the harbour, dJrectl) 
upon the town, and the other from the North part 
of itt to silence what was called the great battery, 
which moiinced 35 guns of 42 pounds, and com- 
manded the entry and the bay* Besides these, 
the enemy had a draw* bridge at the W'estern gate 
of the town, where was a circular battery of 16 
guns^ 34 pounders each, comiitandrng the upper 
part of the harbour, at the mouth of which was the 
bland battery of 34 guns, 42 pounders. The 
waUs, ramparts, and bastions, mounted 64 guns, 
and the place was besides defended by 10 mortars 
eacli of 13 inches bore, and six of nine inches, 
was strong by nature as well as by art j and the ga 

rison consisted of 1200 regulars" exclusive, j 

it Is apprehended, of the burghers, 



** Tho' neither the ;;j//i/ia nor their commaudc 
had ever seen any military service, they proceeded 
with ail the regularity and intrepidity of veteram. 
The grand approaches to the body of the place 
were to be carried on from the Southern side* Here 
the service was extremely laborious, the guns for 
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mounting the batteries being dragged through 
bogs and incumbered places by the landsmen, for 
above two miles. They succeeded however to ad- 
miration, and by the assistance of the' officers and 
engineers of the marines, and some lent them by 
the commodore, they mounted a large train of ar- 
tillery on an eminence called the Green-bill^ about 
three quarters of a mile from the place.—— The 
garrison having made a resolute defence, and a ge- 
neral assault being expected, surrendered on the 
15thof>fi^."* 

The following extract from general Sumpter^s 
truly valuable speech in congress, in the year 1798, 
will shew, that the Southern states partake of the 
same gallant spirit that animates the Northern. 

** The true force of the Southern states to de- 
fend themselves, cannot be doubted by those who 

• Tiw^fT/ cootiDuation ol Rapint history ol EHglanJ vo\, ai. pag. 157. — 

Of thac noble exertions, the excellent biihop of St. Aiapb speaks in the follow- 
ing bcMMnUe terms. ** Let us not forget, that the people of KewEmglamd vere 
themaelTes, during the last war, the most forward of all in the national can*c; 
that in crery year we voted them a considerable sum, in acknowledgement of 
their seal and thnr services; that in the preceding war, they nlooe enabled at 
to "«»V^ the treaty of Aix-4a'Claf>dU^ by furnishing us with the only t^uiva- 
kot for the towns that were taken from our allies in Ftamdns,'" 
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&re attcittive observers of tlieir exertions through* 
out our revolutionary' war. 

*' It is an unpleasant thing for me to have to 
make any remarks on a subject of this sort ; but so 
firqucnlly have gcntlcinen made invidious distincli- 
OBS between tlie courage and efficacy of militia and 
re|^i]ar« ami with so much injustice to the forraeri 
ibat I cannot permit their assertions any longer to 
pass without notice. For doing this, I do not mean 
to derogate from the merit of the late Ameri£an re- 
gular army, nor more particularly from that part of 
it which served to the southward, of whose condi- 
tion I can better judge than of that which served 
in the middle and eastern districts ; as to them, I 
am bold to say* they were not inferior, under all 
circumstances, to any army of equal numbers and 
equal opportunities, which I have heard or read of, 

in any time or any place but then it must be also 

remembered, whatever gentlemen may here say 
to the contrary, that the militia were as serviceable, 
and as successful as any regulars whatever, 

*' I WILL take a cursory review of the services of 
the militia in one of the southern states, which 
will tend to support my last declaration. 



'' I WILL quote only a few cases out of a great 
number where the militia have acted alone, without 



ady co^opctation or support from the regulars, and 
that against the veteran and conquering cavalrj* and 
infantry of British corps, and in which actions they 
were distinguished for their bravery and -sticcessp 
It may be remembered, that very partial if any im- 
pressions, had evei* been made by ouir regular troops 
on the British corps of cavalry during the early pe- 
riod of the war ^ and it seemed to be reserved to 
the southern militia to convince them that their 
equals existed in our country. It is not to be at- 
tributed to the want of courage or discipline in our 
regular corps that this had not been done before, 
but to imperious circumstances which no skill could 
overcome ; but this did ]iot change the fact. 

** After the fall o{ Charleston in 1780, the first 
action, and that fought by the militia, without any 
aid from our regulars, was the action of Fishing- 
Creek; where, without entering into a minute de- 
scription of all the circumstances attendent on such 
an occasion, it will be sufficient to say, that the gal- 
lant captain Rooke^ who commanded a squadron of 
Tarhton^s legion, fell, and the whole force was beat- 
en and dispersed i 

'* A few days after — and here permit me, to remark, 
that if my colleague does not remember, and our his- 
torians have neglected to record the atchicvementsof 
the militia, yet justice is in some degree done them 
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a British bhtarian^ who was an officer in the 
iJri fiVA scmcc in that part of our country, and at 
the very time 1 am sjx^aking of, who corroboriilcs 
my fact!!, A few days lifter an attack was made by 
the mtlifia on Rocky- Mount ; and colonel TurnbuUt 
Tsho cotnmandcd the enemy's force, and who is 
now in Nc^-Tork^ I have no doubt has candoar 
cno^igh to acknowledge, that from the contest he 
had with them (although strongly delended by well 
constructed works,) and which lasted ten hours^ 
there is something due to their bravery and the 
effect of their arms. 

'* Eight days after the affiuron Rocky- Mounts 
an attack was made on the Brhlsb at their posts of 
the Hanging' Rock. The force on this occasion 
consisted of the same corps oT South-CaroUna mu 
litia who had entcrprized on the other occasion ; 
they were in number about COO \ they had been 
joined by a few of the militia from Nortb-Carolt- 
na^ and it is a pleasure to reflect on the cordiality 
and bravery displayed by them on this occasion, 

'* The enemy's force at this post was 1200 ef- 
fectives ; yet the result was, after an action which 
lasted through the greatest part of the day, that ma- 
jor Bryants corps was totally defeated, the prince 
o{ IValvs^ regiment exterminated, even its name 
lias never since been recorded. Other t!etachmcnl5 



from the 63d and 71st» under the command of ma* 
jor Carderty were also cut iip^ driven from their en- 
campment with the entire loss of baggage^ fee. and, 
in the course of this action, captain Kinlaw^ with 
a squadron of Tarleton^s legion arrived from Rocky- 
3faunty made a desperate charge on the militia, was 
repulsed by them and fled to Camden^ without at^ 
tempting to renew the combat. In this^ as well as 
other actions, it ought to be remembered, how ma- 
ny field-officers, brave captains and other oiEcers, as 
well as valuable citizens fell, or were wounded, 
while another nation had to regret in this action 
alone, the loss of upwards of 800 men. 

** Passing by a numbef of important and consi- 
derable conflicts which took place between the Bri- 
tish regulars and the southern militia, still unsup^ 
ported by regulars of our own army, I come now 
to mention the attack which was made in the neigh- 
honrliood oi frifinesboroiig/j^ while lord Carnwallh 
lay in that town, upon the South-Carolina militia, 
by a British regular force under majors IFeyms 
and McCarthy ^ supported by two troops of cavalry, 
the whole corps drawn together ami formed for the 
purpose, after various charges made by the infan^ 
try and cavalry, and after repeated repulses, the 
enemy was totally repelled, their commanding officer 
wounded and taken, together with a number of his 
corps, and the rest were dispersed. 
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tir tte return of colonel Tarleton to f^hme&^ 
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b&rotigb^ another ctFort Avas niade, and from the 
uymbcr v^n well as thi: nature of the troops emploj 
c'd» it was ccitaiiilj intended to be cfftctual in drii 
ing the Soulb-Carolina milif iu from that part of ti 
gottntry ; for it was Tarlcioti^s legion, M^Cariby^s 
(jorp?!, and that part of the 63d under major Money^m 
which troops vrerc led to the attack of the militia oif" 
p the 20th of November, The result of this action 
B is knoivn, to those \i ho do not wish to detract froiJ| 
the merit of the militia. The enenw^s detachmenlH 
^K consisted of 270 legionnry horse, and upwards of 
« 400 regular infantry, with two fields pieces ; the 
militia w^r^ between 5 and GOO, without (as indeed 
they were tlirough all the actions I have described) 
a single piec-e of artillery. In the number of militia 
are included some Georgians^ who not only ac^^H 
quired honuur to themselves from their exertions on 
that day, but did honour to their country. The fate 
of the British cavalry was then decided; they had 
been formerly unconquerable but after that day they 
were never known to be brought to act with either 
energ)^ or e fleet* 



I 



'* Know INC tlie ardour and firmness of the south 
ern militia, and notdoubtintjbut the militia of the 
several states in the union possess eqiml motives 
for their exertions^ equal spirit and activity, I can* 
not, but rely on them as the natural and main sop* 
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port of our national ind^p^ndenQc-- ^,, support 

fuUy effectual withQOA a r^Qurr<?nce to a standing 
army. These few; cgft^p, ajid it h ^tqpping very 
short indeed of what the merits of the southern mi- 
litia dpserve, t^nd to shew, that the charges brought 
against the militia generally are as unfounded a$ 
they are cruel to their feieliiigs ; while at the same 
time they demonstrate, that if an invasion (which 
is a contingency by no meanp likely to happen) 
should actually take place, we may rely with confi. 
dence on the manly exertions of the militia, to meet 
the attack, and to resist every effort, at least for 
such a period as until more effective aid shall be 
drawn down to their support, and more permanent 
. measures adopted." 



(q) The trite observation, that *' Statesmen and 
priests devised religious terrors, more easily to sub- 
ject the people to their tyranny,'^ could have been 
vented only by profound ignorance or cruel deceit- 
fulness. 

History proves by an accumulation of evidence, 

that the original creed of mankind was this 

that men are the creatures of a supreme being, who 
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after thrir dcalht will adjudge tliem to be happy or 
tmhappf t accoftliog to the obedience or disobedt* 
ence of their behaviour in this lifcf 

It is incredible, that this agreement so early and 
so constant, of so many different and vastly distant 
nation!! in the belief of crea/ia/i and a future stati 
of rninrds and punishments, should have pmailed 
ai it certainly did, unless it hiid been transmitted 
to ihrm in some rrvetathn from their cam man an* 
ifitars* 

Thesi foundations of the i elation betueen TSi 
Del TV and the human race were revered by them, 
imtil in some countries the pure doctrine was cor- 
rupted by the weak or selfish policy of their teach- 
ers or rulers, and in others a false philosoph}' began 
to rage, and vice and vatiily sought for satislliction 
in a confusion of principles, and for fame in the 
sophistry of disputation- 

Sr At E^Mtn and priests indeed, finding these 
grand points, on which the regulation of human 



t ** McfTOf fry ctmacmin^ i M'rmt jisigiBent titer ^ik liCe, wt Bad maai 
tfeicgi cxsaat, ftoe dcI^t ^mcnig die Grwir, bui dso ammig the EQfffUmi and 
ImStmt* H Sfrt^ DiT-i.-»fty l,*fritm Uld Pktatth tcU ui ; to which wc maj zdd 
a tmdftioii tliar tli* worM diooid be burnt — ^-acd m Ekewii^ upon tlic fin* 
g^oit^ iBto the Cama^ ithj^ and 'uttrka^ asd other di^itaol pUee^t ihe satBC 
ei|iiixloi3 coac^rnbg souk and jadgmfQt was found." 
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conduct so much depends, firtnlr established in the 
minds of the people, sometimes presumed to add 
their inventions to the divine truths : for, however 
well or tU meant their design was, they built their 
superstructures upon the ancient and venerated prin- 
ciples. 

But, with the same wretched effect^ that invaria- 
bly follows every attempt of man, to put his wis- 
dom upon an equality witli that of his Maker, these 
efforts of artifice and folly continually weakened the 
sanctions of true religion. 

How a knowledge of religious truths was at the 
beginning communicated to mankind is an- awful 
inquiry. 

Our first parents were at their creation most cer- 
tainly endowed with proper bodily powers^ or they 
must have immediately perished- 

But this would have been an imperfect provisi- 
on for them, unless instruction had been also given 
to them, for procuring subsistence, and for convers- 
ing with one another* 

It is not credible, that with the donation of ex- 
istence and its accompanying faculties, their under- 
standings should have been left entirely blank, a$ 
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to the wpcf ic * ■ : :ition5 of pietj* and social dutff 
wiih their .i.v.,....;ii a fleet ions and enjoyments. 
Matiirit}' of body and infancy nf minil* would bare 
^Ifben in the designed duration of the species an in* 
consistency* 

Without these communications the human 
state would have been defective; and the divine_ 
exccUcncies foilii<l us to ascribe to the Deity ^ 
fncomplete an establishment for the rational and 
the moral world. 

Thus reason seems clearly to decide ; and if we 
con!iultexi>erience we shall find, that history in re* 

cording die facts of experience evinces thatrell- 

gious worship was more pure, and social duty more 
observed in the primitive agtSj than they were after- 
wards ; and that as men more and more receded 
from tjiose ages, they becan^e more and more 
estranged from piety and virtue* till atJenglh they 
sunk into the grossest ignorance and the vilest c 
ruption. 
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Why should we be averse to the belief of this 
mournful degeneracy of mankind^ when we so well 
know the progress of the ignorance and corruption, 
that have been intermingled with the divine reli- 
gion of our blessed Saviour, by ihe ''many 
ttons of men?"! 
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The IE fat^ error has always been the attempt- 
ing to make themselves .more wise and more hap- 
py, than. their Creator intended them to be, in this 
life. 

Born for a brief existence upon earth in their 
way to immortality, they would have the divine 
counsels that arc to govern through eternity, fully 
unfolded in this transient state to their limitted ca- 
pacities. 

Too presumptuous men ! After an eternity that 
is past, they find, that they notv " live, and move, 
and have their being.*' 

From whom have these gifts proceeded ? From 
the omnipotent, omniscient, and infinitely excellent 
Sovereign of the aiii verse. When such good gifts 
have been received by them, after an eternity of 
which they had no knowledge, why should they 
distrust the conduct of that adorable Lord, through 
the eternity that is to come ? Was sight bestowed 
upon them, to find ftiult with the sun ? Were their 
intellectnal faculties conferred, to dispute with the 
Donor of them. 

The foregoing observations, and indeed all con- 
tained in these papers that relate to moral or reli- 
gious subjects, are sonie results of an impartial and 
faithful study of TRtrTiT,^ ftOntihued through many 





yetrs, wtm t nmsunt, humble, and ardent 
that I hey might, in !>uitm: manner or oiher, become 
usKTltil to ccrtxiin clashes of fellow -creatures, wha 
hn^ e not equal opportunities of mukiag hUi h m* 
quiries. 

If ibeae pages shall contribute to put a single 
}*ouih, or any one citizen of whatever condition, upoa 
his guard a^insit the false and insidious pretences 
to the soundest learning and the noblest liberality, 
so boldly advanced in these times, and the influences 
of which so directly tend to the ruin of individuals^ 
families, states, and civil societies, the writer will 
esteem himself grtatly rewarded for his labours* 

He freely confesses, that for his own use, he pre- 
fers the broads cloth of a Locke and a Lardner to 
the cobwebs of a Hume and a Gibbon, 



(r) This important truth should have been ob- 
served by our government, as the political pole star 
for guiding the vessel of our republic into a soft 
port. 

On the contrary, our management has been so 
fluctuating, and our course so confused by maneuv# 
res thwarting one another, that from them it w^ai 
not easy to determine t^^^flfj&arf was aimed at. \ 
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At last, the alarmed people obliged our pilots to 
keep clear of the most dangerous coasts ; and may 
the same vigilant wisdom compel tliem to steer 
more steadily to the end of the voyage* 

But, it is feared, that no wisdom of the people 
or their magistrates can compensate for some er* 
rors that have been committed. 



r 



(s) '* In all free governments there always 
have been, and there always will be, some minister 
or some set of ministers, forming schemes for over- 
turning the liberties of the people, and establishing 
themselves in arbitrary power. Such men are ge- 
nerally at first the ictok of the people, and before 
their latent designs come to be discovered, they 
prevail with the people to enter into such measures, 
or to make such regulations, as may contribute to 
the success of their schemes. But, if the people 
are wise enough, and sufficiently jealous of their 
liberties, they never fail to discover these designs 
before they are ripe for execution » 



** As soon as they have made this discovery, and 
see the evd tendency of the measures or regulations 
they have been led into» of course they alter the 
former and repeal the latter*'* Pari. dd. 
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" Ooi times have, 1 suppose, exhibited the im 
itisumcc of pertK^iis aetiing up for patriau^ upofl 
ihc avoncil prifiGJpk of making cm half of their 
countrymen ejiemics to the ^iber baif. AH paiii* 
ols before have cQUtented themselves, with making 
a tyrant or bh tools odhm to bis people ^ but, ik* 
ver tboughl of makiog tbe peopie bate the people,'' 

Uid. 



(/) ** The parsimony which leads to accumula- 
tion (of wraith) has become almost as rare in rr- 
put lit an as in monarc/jial governments. The Iia- 
lian republics, the united provinces of the Nether- 
lands^ are all in debt. The canton of Berne is the 
single republic in Europe-, ulijch has amassed anv 
considerable treasure. The other Swiss republics 
have not. The taste for some sort of pageantry, 
for splendid buildings, at least, and other public 
ornaments, frequently prevails as much in the ap* 
parcnlly sober senate house of a little republic, as 
in the dissipated court of the greatest king. 

^B " The want of parsimony iii time of peace, im- 

1^ p oses the necessity of contracting debt in time of 

■^^^ar.^^ 

^^ In a commercial slate ** the government is veiy 

^^ apt to repQ§c itself upon tlie ability and willingness 

K - 
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of its subjects to lend it their money on extraordi-^ 
nary occasions. It foresees the facility of borrow- 
ing", and therefore dispenses itself from the duty of 
sa^^ing. f*^ lU: j 

" The progress of the enormous debts which at 
present oppress, and will in the long run probably 
ruin, all the great nations of Europe^ has been pret- 
ty uniform. Nations, like private men, have gene- 
rally begun to borrow upon what may be called 
personal credit, without assigning or mortgaging 
any particular fund for the payment of the debt ; 
and when this resource has failed them, they have 
gone on to borrow upon assignments or mortgages 
of particular funds, 

*' The practice of funding has gradually enfeebled 
every state which has adopted it. The It alt aft 
republics seem to have begun it, Genoa and Fe- 
nice^ the only two remaining uhich can pretend to 
independent existence, have both been enfeebled 
by it. Spain seems to have learned the practice 
from the Italian republics, and, its taxes being 
probably less judicious than theirs, it has, in pro- 
portion to its natural strength, been still more en- 
feebled- The debts of Spain are very old standing. 
It was deeply in debt before the end of the six- 
teenth century, before England owed a shilling. 
France^ notwithstanding all its natural resources, 
languishes under an oppressive load of the same 
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kind. The republic of tbt Untied Provinces^ \l 
as much enfeebled by its debts, as either Genoa or 
Ftnke. Is it likely^ that in Gr^m-Britain alone, a 
practice which has Lroughl either desolation or 
weakness into every other countrjs should prove 
altogc tiler iitnoceot I M 

** Th i system of taxation established in those 
different countries^ it may be said, is inferior to 
that of England. I believe, it i& so : but it ought 
to be remembered that when the wisest govern- 
ment has exhautited all the proper subjects of taxa- 
tion, it must in cases of urgent necessity, have n 
course to improper ones* 
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** When national debts have once been accumu- 
lated to a certain degree, there is scarce, ] believe, 
a single instance of their having been fairly and 
completely paid. The liberation of the public re* 
venue, if it has ever been brought about at all, ha^j 
always been brought about by a bankruptcy^ 
sometimes by an avowed one, but always by a real 
iHie, though frequently by a pretended payment,** 
Smi{&*s wealth of nations — \ 
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Joseph Brown, Salem. 

Gt-orge C. Maxwell, Fleming ton* 

William IVrCuUough, esq* Susse)^* 

James Kraft, Burlington, 

John Lambert, esq. Jmmcli, 

Joseph L imbcTtj 

Gershom Lambert, 

Silas Dickerson, esq. Stanhope* 

John Morgan, Princeton. 

PENNSYLVANL^- 
Thomas M'Ktan, esq. governor of the state, 
George Logan, esq, M. S. U. S. PhiladelpLia, 
2 copies. 




SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 



William Jones, esq. M, H. R- U. S- 

Michael Lieb, esq. M. H, R. U. S. 

John Beckley, esq. clerk to the H- R^ U, S. 

Alexander J. Dallas, esq. 
Binny & Ronaldson, 
William Duane, 5 copies. 
Capt, John Hunn, 
Mahlon Dickersonj esq. 
Manuel Eyre, jun. 
Joseph Clay, 
George Steel, 
Samuel Clark, 
Peter S, Du Ponceau, esq, 
David Jackson, 
Jonathan B. Smith, esq- 
William Sergeant, esq, 
Samuel Wetherill, esq. 
Frederick Smyth, 
Chandler Price^ 
Micrs Fisher, esq. 
Thomas Gilpin, 
Joseph Fembcrton, 
Walter Franklin, esq. 
John Shalcross, 
William Ogden, 

Armstrong, esq. 

Benjamin S. Barton, M, D* 

Anthony Taylor, 

Isaac Van horn, esq. M- H. R. U, S* 

John Smilie, esq. M, H. R. U, S. 

John D. Lewis, 

Maurice Rodgers, 

Jacob S. Wain, 

John Conrad, & Co, booksellers, 20 copies 

Ma hew Carey, bookseller, 10 do* 

Capt, Joseph H. Dill. 




SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 

Seth Levis^ Delaware County. 
Dr, Moses Jaques, Chester County* 
Capt- Thomas Wiley, 
Benjamin Swaine, 
Dr- John D. Perkins, 
James Richardson, 
Dr. Joseph Shallcross, Darby* 
James Mendenhall^ Concord. 



DELAWARE. 
David Hall, esq, governor of the state^ 2 capics, 
John Garratt^ Christiana- Hundreds 
Horatio G. Garratt, 
Rev, William Pryce, Wilmington. 
John Jones, 

Capt. Thomas Mcndcnhall, 
Edward S. Mt'ndenhall, 
Philip Mendenhall, 
J* Zane Mcndenhall, 
Charles B, Mendenhall, 
Thomas Jefferson Mendenhall, 
William A. Mendenhall^ 
John Dickinson Mendenhall, 
Benjamin Franklin Mendenhall, 
Joseph Hoopes, 
Samuel Sparkman, 
Mathew li. Lockerman, 
Benjamin Andrews, 2 copies. 
Peregrine Wetliered, esq. 
C^Esar A, Rodney, esq. 2 copies- 
Capt, William West, 
Capt. James Robinson, 
Capt. Caleb P, Bennett, 
Rev, Francis A. Latta, 
William Robinson, 



SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 



John Taylor, 
John Martin, 
Israel Stalcup, 
Dr* James Til ton, 
Jacob Broom, esq. 
William Pluright, 
John Way, esq. 
James Lea, 
Samuel Askew, 
Carson Wilson^ 
William Briant, 
John Hayes, esq- 
Jacob Creamer^ 
John Warner, 
William Warner, 
Thomas DufF, esq* 
Jacob Derickson, 

Robert Porter, 
James Wilson, 
John Hewes, 
James Canby, 
John Reynolds, 
Joshua Jackson^ 

Joseph Seeds, 

Joseph Newlin, ' 

Joseph Jones, ' 

Alexander Stuart, jun. 

Lawrence Greatrake, Brandywin^ Papcr^ Mills, 

Robert Gilmore, Delaware do. 

Caleb Kirk, Brandywine. 

Thomas Smith, Dover, 

Benjamin Stout, 

Benoni Harris, 

John Caton, 

John Phasonton, Lzttle^CreeL 

John E. Latta, V. D. M. New-Castle. 



SUBSCRIBERS NAMES/' 



George Reed, esq- 

William C, Frazki, esq* 

Joseijh Dana^ esq. 

Dr, Henry CoksiLerry, 

John Crow, 

John Macinunar^ 

John Lorktrmai'^ 

Samuel Moore, 

John Darragh, 

Dr. James M^Calmont^ 

Caleb G- Massey, esq. 

Alexander Harvey, 

William Aull. 

Joel Lewis^ esq. Christiana-Bridge. 

David Nivin, 

Sylvester Welsh^ 

Thomas Phillips, 

Joseph G. Rowland, Duck-Creek Cross-Roads* 

Samuel Crow, Red~Lion bundrcd. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, esq. Fort Fenn. 

Dr. David Stewart. 

Samuel Meeteer, New-Ark. 

Capt. John M*^Beath, 

Dr* William Reynolds, Mil! Creek htmdred. 

Capt. Joha V. Hyau, St. G^orgt^s^ 

William Fiazkr, 

Dr, Wilitani Johnson, Appoquinimink bundn 

Joseph Haslet, Sussex Ccuniy* 

John P, Campbell J 

Peter White, 

John Hooper, 

Jesse Green ♦ 

Thom^^s Fisher, 

John Collins, jun, 

Asahel Phelps, 



SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 

James Brown, 

William Huffington, jim^ 

Ashur Boyce, 

Jesse Tull, of Joshua, 

William Vaughan, 

Simon KoUock^ 

Kendal Bat son, esq- 

Joshua Pri clean X, 

Littleton Robbins, 

Charles M. Cullen, 

John Leverton, 

William Mason. 

Dr- Nathaniel LufF, Fredcrica 

Peter Lowber, esq. 

MARYLAND. 

John F, Mercier, esq- governor of th« state- 
Gabriel Duval, esq* Annapolis* 
George Corrie, Head of Chester. 
Capt, John Campbell, 
Joseph N. Gordon* 
John Leeds Bo z man. East on* 
Samuel H. Dickenson, 
Thomas P, Smith. 
Dr. John W. King, Elkton^ 
John Partridge, esq- 
Ri chard Mansfield, 
David Smith, esq. 
Major Thomas Forman^ Warwick, 
Robert Wright, esq- M, S* U, S, Chester town ^ 
Richard S. Thomas, 
James Scott, esq. 
Richard Barroll, esq, 
William Barroll, esq. 

TOL. Up 3 B 



SUBSCRIBERS NAMESsl 



Richard Frisby, 

CoL Benjamin Cfaamfaors^ 

Morgan BrowTi, 

Samuel CheM% esq* 

Dr. James Anderson^ 

Thomas W orreU, 

Lemuel PumelL 

Thomas Wright, cscj, ^itcn^Ann^s cauntj. 

Robert Emory, 

Samuel Burgess, 

Samuel Gould, 

Henry Coursey, 

V- F, Eurle, 

Jonathan Bready, 

Philemon Murphy- 

Samuel T, Wright, Ccnterville. 

Joseph H. Nicholson, esq. M, H» R, U* S, 

Trueman Hawley, George-Town. 

Dr. Edward Scott, George-Town Cross- Roads* 

James Corse, Kent County, 

Jacob Freeman, 

Samuel Davis, esq- 

John Moore, 

William Suddler, Churcb^HUL 

Capt. Thomas Ward Veazy, Sassqfras-I^eci. 

John Cox Jun. 

Joshua Ward, 

Edward H, Veazy, esq. 

Francis Cann, 

Lambert Veazy, 

James Duyer, 

Hugh Price, 

Robert Pennington, 

John Porter, 

Juheph Stockton, 

John H. Cromwell. 



SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 



William Haslett, Greensboro*, 

Thomas Moffitt, North- East. 

Robert Hart, Elk-Neck, 

John G, Richardson, Back^Creek Neck, 

Major Hezekiah Foard, Bohemia- Manor ^ 

Benjamin Bayard, 

CoL William VVhiteley, Caroline County, 

William Whittington, 

Thomas J. Bullitt, 

Htigh M, Henry, 

George Martin, 

Solomon Brown, 

Thomas Richardson^ 

Dehar Thompson^ 

William Potter, 

Joshua Driver, 

John Baynard, 

William Edmonson. 

Robert H. Jackson, Somerset County, 

Gent Samuel Smith, Baltimore, 

James Calhoun, esq. Mayor of the City, 

Nathaniel Potter, 

John Purviance, 

Robert Purviance, 

Peter Forney^ 

Peter Cassatt, 

Robert A. Caklcleugh, 

Stephen Wilson, 

Samuel Byrnes, 

Jacob Frank, 

John Martin, 

Capt. Jacob Brinton, 

Solomon Cotton, &. Co* 

Henry Didier, jun, 

James Ross, 

Thomas Dobbin, 



SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 



Vfatlhcw Brow^^ 

Comiges, 
^ iipGrajbcl, jun- 
toei Muii!>on^ 
i.n**rcw Aitken, 
lohn Scott, 
James Sloan, jun- 
Gt oi ge P, Kct ports, 
Ht^nry Dovvnes, 
Philip Moore, 
Columbus J. Byrn^, 
Jame^ L. IIa\^ kins^ 
Tlionias Botlley, 
John Zimmcr, 
Reuben Etting, 
Robert Carter, 
Henry Wilson, 
Christopher Hughs, 
Nathaniel F. Williams, 
John Cornthvvait^ 
George M^Candkss, 
David Fulton, 
Alexander Martin, 
John Fichach, 
Joseph Blake, jun- 

Andrew McLaughlin, 

John Duer, 

William Guynn, 

William For man ^ 

Dennis Nowland, 

Thomas Foulke, 

I'homas Mummcy, 

Enoch Betts, 

Samuel Butler, 

Samuel Sower, 

John W, Butler, 

Henry Johnson > 



SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 

Samuel R. Smith, 
Frederick Hammer, 
Dr. Joseph Way, 
George Kelso, 
'James A. Buchanan, 
John HoUins, 
James Purviance, 
William B. Hawkins, 
Thomas L. Brent, 
William Patterson, 
Michael McLaughlin, 
John M'Kim, jun. 
Athan Martin, 
Nathaniel Andrews, 
Standish Barry, 
Solomon Etting, 
John Hanna, 
Robert Moore, 
William McDonald, 
Duncan M'Callum, 
Samuel Sheppard, 
Jacob Sholt, 
James Sloan, 
William Goodwin, 
H. D. Howard, 
E. Johnson, 
John Coffie, 
John Bankson, 
John Diffinderffer, jun. 
Anthony Mann, 
John f?nyder, 
Isaac Griest. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Thomas Jefferson, esq. President of the United 

States, fFashington. 
James'Madison, esq. secretary of state. 
Albert Gallatin, esq. secretary of the treasury. 



SUBSCRfflERS NAMES. 



Hemy Dearborn, esq, secretary of war- 
Robert Smith, e^, secretary of the navy* 
LeTi Lincoln, esq* attorney general. 
Gideon Grainger, esq. post-master general. 
Jacob Wagner, esq- 
John Woodsides, jun. 
John March» 
Robert \V^ Peacock, 
Samuel H. Smith, 
Daniel Rapine^ 

John H, Barney t Geetge-T&wn, 
John V, Thomas, Alexandria. 
John Thomas Ricketts, 
Cottom & Stewart, 
Thomas & John Wcscott, 
Samuel Bishop^ 
William C, Hubert, 

VIRGINIA. 

James Munroe, esq. governor of the state- 
Thomas Nevrton, juDp esq* M, H* R, U. S- 
Wilson C. Nichols, esq- M. S. U. S. fP'arri^ 

County, 
Hugh Mercer, Frcderkksburgb. 
Mere wether Jones, esq. Richmond. 
Samuel Pleasants, 
Ross & Douglas, Petersburg, 
M. Field, 
William Prentis. 

NORTH-CAROLINA* 
Willis Alston, esq. M. H. R. U* S. 
Charles Johnson, esq- M. H. R, U* S. 

SOUTHXAROLINA. 
Gen- Thomas Sumpter, M* S, U. S, 

MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY, 
Nas worthy Hunter^ esq, M* H. R. U* S. 
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